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FOREWORD 


In 1845 a young Camden attorney wrote the first complete 
history of “Old Gloucester County’, the area known today as 
Atlantic, Camden and Gloucester Counties. The young man was 
Isaac Mickle and his history was entitled, “Reminiscences of Old 
Gloucester.” 


The book received immediate recognition and wide acclaim. 
For many years it formed the basis for almost every history written 
about the South Jersey area. Because it is still one of the finest 
reference books on South Jersey’s early history and original copies 
are rare, the Gloucester County Historical Society has chosen 
to reprint “Reminiscences” as its publication for 1968. 


Except for the division of some paragraphs for easier read- 
ing, Mickle’s original text, spelling and punctuation are exactly 
as printed in 1845. Poetical excerpts preceding each chapter 
were omitted, as were several long Latin quotations in the Foot- 


notes, although the actual references were left intact. Editor's 
Notes provide additional information that has become available 
since the author’s untimely death from consumption, at the age 
of thirty-three. 


We have been most fortunate in having the help and interest 
of two of Isaac Mickle’s granddaughters. Our gratitude and appre- 
ciation go to Mrs. Marjorie Hemphill Williamson of Stone 
Harbor, N. J. for her many kindnesses and background on Isaac 
Mickle’s life; and to Mrs. Marion B. Davis, Sr. of Elkridge, Md. 
for her generous contribution toward this publication, in memory 
of her mother, Mrs. Rebecca Mickle Hemphill. 


The Gloucester County Historical Society is proud to make 
this fine book available once again to the people of “Old 
Gloucester County”. 

Edith Hoelle 
Woodbury, New Jersey (Mrs. Kurt F. Hoelle) 
September, 1968 Chairman of Publications 
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CHAPTER J. 


THE LOCALITIES OF THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES 
ON THE EAST BANK OF THE DELAWARE 


The accounts that have been preserved of the Indians living 
upon the Delaware at the arrival of the Europeans, are for the 
‘most part locked up either in very rare books or in languages 
which few only can understand. Enough of them however is 
accessible to inform us of the names, numbers and precise locali- 
ties of all the considerable tribes, and even to give us a full idea 
-of their manners and customs, and their religious and political 
peculiarities. 

The aborigines of New Jersey belonged to the great family 
‘of the Delawares, or as they called themselves, the Lenni-Lennape, 
-or First People.t Of all the rivers in their wide domains the 
Delaware was their favorite. They honored it with the name of 
LLennape- Whittuck or stream of the Lennape; and on its eastern 
side above the great bend, at a place which was called Chicho- 
hacki or the Tumbling Banks, from the frequent caving in of the 
‘shores, “a large Indian town,” says the legend recorded by 
Moulton,? “had been for many years together where the great 
chief had resided.” The country over which this chief had the name 
of ruling was called Scheyichbi, and nearly tallied in extent with 
the present limits of our State. 

Of the relative situation of the various tribes on the eastern 
bank of the Delaware, De Laet and Master Evelin have left us 
‘very definite accounts. From the former? we learn that on the 
‘smaller river which empties into the Delaware Bay a little below 
ithe Delaware, now called Maurice River, the Sewaposees dwelt 
Just above the outlet of the Delaware on the right, about 
‘Cohansey, were the Siconesses, opposite to whom on the western 
shore lived the Minquas. Ascending further, he met the Narati- 
cons upon the Racoon‘, the Manteses on Mantua Creek, and 
the Armewamexes on Timber Creek. Further up the river he 
‘mentions the Maeroahkongs, the Amarongs, the Rancocas, the 
Minquosees or Machoerentinees, the Atsions, the Mattikongees 
and Sanhigans; all which tribes resided between Timber Creek 
and the falls of Trenton, and doubtless in the very order in 
which the careful De Laet has named them. 

In Master Evelin’s letter5, severai of the same clans are 
‘mentioned, and their number of warriors respectively given. He 
enumerates the Kechemeches, a tribe near Cape May, who 
‘mustered fifty men; the Siconesses; the Manteses, who had a hun- 
dred bowmen; and their equally potent neighbors who dwelt 
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upon the Asoroches. Next to him, on the Pensaukin, lived Eri- 
woneck, the king of forty men; and here our author says the new 
Albion colony, of which he was one, sat down. Five miles above, 
on the stream still bearing the name of its first masters, dwelt 
the king of Ramcock with a hundred men; and four miles higher, 
about the site of Burlington, was the king of Axion with two: 
hundred. The last tribe were more numerous than any of the 
others, and extended from the Assicunk to Mullica River, one 
of the branches of which still retains the name of Atsion.® 


To avoid any apparent inconsistency in the accounts of 
De Laet and Evelin, we must remember that the former always. 
gives the name of the people, while the latter sometimes gives. 
the name of the place, or its kings. Thus Evelin speaks of the 
river of Asoroches, or Cooper’s Creek, the tribe inhabiting which 
De Laet calls Maeroahkongs. Thus too the former mentions. 
Eriwonec, a king on the Pensaukin, whose tribe according 
to the latter, called themselves Amarongs. 


From this pompous catalogue of clans, one might suppose 
that the eastern bank of the Delaware teemed with many thousand’ 
savages; but such was not the case. Master Evelin, who wrote in 
the fifth decade of the seventeenth century, says: “I doe account 
all the Indians to be eight hundred;’” and Oldmixon? in 1708. 
computes that they had been reduced to one quarter of that 
number; which estimates are probably very near the truth. 


Many details, illustrating the appearance, institutions, and 
customs of the above named tribes are met with in the old 
Dutch, Swedish and English histories of the Delaware. These: 
being matters of some interest, will form the subject of a future 
chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ERECTION OF FORT NASSAU. 


The planting of colonies in a strange land, where an untamed 
nature and a race of untameable men conspire to offer opposition, 
is no easy work. The adventurers in such an enterprise must possess 
much hardiness to undertake it, and nothing but the greatest 
caution and determination can secure its permanent success. 


The Europeans who settled upon the shores of the Delaware 
underwent many trials, and Civilization more than once abandoned 
her new home, as if hopeless of obtaining a foot-hold against the 
perils that surrounded her. Some of her pioneers were animated 
by a desire for gain, and others by a love for novelty — passions 
too weak to lead to any difficult achievement. It was not, therefore, 
until the advent of a third people, prompted by an invincible 
attachment to liberty, that the refinements of the Christian world 
took firm root in the soil of West Jersey. Of the empires of these 
three nations, so far as they have any interest to the denizens of 
old Gloucester, we shall speak in order; and firstly of the Dutch. 


The earliest settlement in this county —the earliest indeed 
upon the eastern bank of the Delaware —was made by Captain 
Cornelius Jacobese Mey, sailing in the employ of the second West 
India Company of Holland. To this company the States General 
had in 1621! granted an immense tract of territory upon the sea- 
board of America, which they claimed by virtue of the occupancy 
of Henry Hudson, an Englishman bearing their flag, and the first 
European who landed upon our shores. 

Captain Mey brought with him a number of persons, and all 
the necessary means for building a colony?. He entered Delaware 
Bay, as historians with wonderful unanimity are agreed, in 1623, 
and gave his name to the Jersey cape. As the place for his settle- 
ment he fixed upon Hermaomissing® at the mouth of the Sassackon, 
the most northerly branch of Gloucester River, or Timber Creek, 
as the English afterwards called it “from the great quantities of 
curious timber”, says old Gabriel Thomas, “which they send in 
great floats to Philadelphia.”* Here he built a fort of logs, and 
named it NASSAU, in honor of a town in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine in Germany. This fortification doubtless seemed formidable 
to the Indians, who beheld with seeming indifference the felling 
of their ancient forests and the upturning of their useless fields. 
The peace thus built upon the fears of the natives was much 
strengthened by a mutual love for barter: for where each party 
believes he is cheating the other, there is no danger that commerce 


will be interrupted. 
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How long Mey occupied Fort Nassau, or what was the cause 
of his departure, history and legend tell us not. We only know 
that the next ship that was sent up the Delaware found the post 
in the possession of the savages, and the country entirely deserted 
by the Europeans.> The captain, wherever he steered, bore with 
him the esteem of the natives, who long contrasted his good 
conduct with the cruelties and wrongs of his successors, and wished 
either that he had never come among them or that he had staid 
forever. 


The second essay of the Dutch to effect an establishment on 
the Zuydt Rivier (as they called the Delaware, in contradistinction 
to the North River) was made under David Pieterson De Vries, 
who arrived in 1631, eight years after the erection of Fort Nassau, 
bringing with him a colony of thirty-four persons and the proper 
implements for the raising of tobacco and grain, and the carrying 
on of whale and seal fisheries. His first landing at Hoornekill, 
on the west side of the bay, was marked by a gross outrage upon 
the feelings and rights of the hitherto friendly Indians; and Osset 
who acted as duputy during a visit of DeVries to his father land, 
soon forced the natives to bring him the head of one of their 
number, for having removed the arms of the States General, which 
as a badge of Dutch dominion, had been set aloft upon a column.’ 
These wrongs provoked the red man’s anger, and Osset and all his 
companions were murdered in a brutal and treacherous manner. 
It is probable that some of the colonists had possession at that time 
of the improvements on the Sassackon: and if so, they shared the 
same fate with their more sea-ward brethren. 


Thus, two hundred and twenty-one years ago, was established 
the first empire of the Dutch on the Delaware. Old Gloucester has 
the honor of having been selected as the site of their capital, and 
the scene of the first essay to settle and civilize West Jersey. But 
alas for the changes of time! not even the locality of the once 
famous Nassau is now precisely known.§ We are told it was at 
Gloucester Point,? and that, from the elevation of the land and the 
narrowness of the river, is certainly the most likely place in the 
vicinity of the Sassackon. Perhaps centuries hence some delver 
into the bowels of the earth will strike among the broken pipestems 
of Mynheer, and reveal to the world the long forgotten spot. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE STRATEGY OF THE TIMMERKILL, 
AND THE DEPARTURE OF DE VRIES. 


The satiric Byron! thought it ridiculous that a man with the 
christening of Amos Cottle should attempt to make poetry; and 
some of our readers who join with the noble rake in his contempt 
for familiar names, might laugh at the pretensions of Cooper’s 
Creek to anything of historic dignity. To avoid, then, giving 
offence to such fastidious ears, and at the same time to preserve 
the character of a faithful chronicler, we call the incident we are 
about to relate, the strategy of the Timmerkill; that having been 
the name of the stream in question in the time of De Vries’, and, 
indeed, (as appears from the map drawn by Nicolas Visscherus) 
for many years afterwards.? And now for the incident itself, which 
shows at once in the strongest light the worst and best traits of the 
Indian character. 

Upon the return of De Vries from Holland in December, 1632, 
‘he “found no signs of the colony he expected to meet, save their 
sculls and bones strewed over the face of the ground.”* The 
trembling natives confessed the massacre of Osset and his com- 
panions, and feigned great penitence for the act. Preferring to 
pardon where it was dangerous to punish, and being, moreover, 
almost out of provisions, he formed another treaty, and stipulated 
for a supply of venison and corn. Under the pretext of fulfilling 
their engagement, but still animated by a deadly hate of the 
ravishers of their wives, the Indians decoyed the Admiral from 
the renowned Nassau, where probably the negociation had been 
concluded, and persuaded him to enter with his vessel and crew 
into the said Timmerkill, representing themselves to have copious 
stores of provender upon that stream, which he could readily ship. 

The unsuspecting Dutchman accordingly prepared to ascend 
the creek; the wish of the natives probably being to get him as 
far as the bluff which we now call Ward’s Mount, where the bank 
rises abruptly on the south side to a considerable height, while the 
channel opposite is partially filled with rocks that have become 
detached and rolled down. The wily Indians having grounded the 
little lugger at this~place, could from the impending hill have 
assailed her at great advantage; and indeed so they might if she 
had grounded in any other part of the stream. . 

But asking for bread and getting a stone, was not quite the 
luck of the Dutchmen; for an Indian girl came on board of the 
vessel secretly ere it had reached the fatal place, and laid bare the 
designs of her countrymen, who she said had lately murdered the 
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crew of one vessel up the Timmerkill, and now meant to add the 
slaughter of another. Thus the wide world over, do we find gentle 
woman laboring to counteract the cruelties of man — preventing 
if she may, the blow that impends, or if it must fall, blunting its 
edge, and averting its effects, regardless of the risk to herself. This 
nameless heroine perilled her life to save De Vries. Had her kind 
office been discovered by her tribe, she would doubtless have suf- 
fered the worst tortures which their resentment could have sug- 
gested. Her generous bravery in the cause of mercy does much to 
alleviate the dark traits in the character of the Indian, and she 
deserves to be remembered forever, as an ornament to her sex 
and her race.® 


Thus put upon his guard the Admiral immediately returned to 
head-quarters at the mouth of the Sassackon; but here the designs 
of the enemy had been fully carried out. Expecting of course that 
De Vries and his comrades would be duly despatched in the upper 
creek, they had already assailed, carried, and begun to pillage the 
evacuated fort. In the midst of their exulting dance, the admiral 
hove in sight — not floating without his scalp upon the tide — but 
maintaining his upright on the deck of his lugger, and near a dire 
swivel which never perhaps till that day had received a swabbing. 
The Indians were at first somewhat disconcerted, but they soon 
surrounded him in their canoes, and fifty of their warriors boarded 
the vessel. Now it is part of Dutch philosophy to try the mildest 
means first; and true to this principle, Admiral De Vries did not 
employ the swivel aforesaid against his savage invaders, but told 
them that Manitou, their great spirit had revealed their treachery; 
and then suggested to them the propriety of withdrawing, before 
the same Manitou should direct the use of the big thunder. They 
immediately followed his advice; and this bloodless capture and 
reprisal in the waters of Gloucester certainly constitute the first if 
not the most illustrious naval engagement of which we have any 
certain details, in the Niew Nederlands of the South River. 

Another treaty was soon after made, notwithstanding the 
Punic faith of the Armewamexes — for so we have seen the tribe 
on Timber Creek was called — and the Admiral again smoked his 
pipe in peace behind the logs of famed Nassau. He probably felt, 
however, that he held his scalp in tenancy at sufferance; for he 
soon left the Delaware with all his colonists and implements, and 
true to Holland economy took back with him to the father-land 
even the bricks he had brought out wherewithal to build houses; 
and with him departed forever the undisputed empire of the States 
General over the country of which we are treating. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE ADVENT OF THE SWEDES, AND ACCESSION 
OF JOHN I. 


The second people who settled upon the Delaware were the 
Swedes; and their advent has been fixed, by several historians who 
have followed the careless Campanius,! as far back as 1631 or even 
1627.2 But Campanius says himself? that the Dutch had abandoned 
the country entirely when the Swedes came, and we have seen that 
the fort on the Sassackon was occupied down to 1633. Moreover 


as Clay? observes, it is admitted on all hands that the first Swedish — 


fort was built in the reign of Christina after whom it was named, 
and we know she was not crowned for some time after 1631. It 
may have been however that a few straggling Swedes found their 
way to the Delaware during the empire of the Dutch; and that thus 
Campanius was misled. 

From the departure of De Vries in 1633, the Dutch occasionally 
. came around to Fort Nassau to trade with the Indians, but it does 
not appear that they endeavored or even wished to maintain a 
colony on the Delaware. Presuming more, we imagine, upon this 
want of occupancy than the cession of the Dutch right of which 
Campanius speaks,’ the Swedes under Menewe in 1638® built the 
fort and town of Christiana, near where Wilmington now stands, 
and laid the foundation of the empire of New Sweden. These 
new comers found Nassau in ruins — “utterly destroyed by the 
Indians” says Campanius,” “and all who were therein murdered or 
driven away.” It was rebuilt, however, by its old masters, (who 
soon returned to watch the intruders upon their rights) and figured 
in the revolutions of after days. 

Nor was the renovation of Nassau the only infringement upon 
the possession of the Swedes. A company of Englishmen from New 
Haven, settled in 16418 on the site of Salem, and began with Saxon 
determination to establish a colony. And thus four nations, speak- 
ing four distinct languages, enjoyed for a time the banks of the 
Delaware in common, and lived in peace with each other. 

The Swedish star however was in the ascendant. The colony 
at Christiana increased rapidly in strength, and began to exercise 
the superiority which it felt over its cotenants. In 1642° John 
Printz, John I. of Tinicum, armed with a royal commission as 
Governor, came out from Sweden, and superceded Peter Hollendare 
(the successor of Menewe) in the direction of affairs.?° From this 
epoch we must date the establishment of the first civilized govern- 
ment on the South River; the Dutch and English having enjoyed 
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a return of Ovid’s golden age, in which “erant sine judice tuti,”!? 


unless indeed the legend be true, that commander Menewe had 
doled out justice to the men of Nassau’? until a quarrel with his 
subjects compelled him to fly to Holland, and afterwards led him 
to espouse the interests of Sweden. 

Before the arrival of John I. the Swedish agents had purchased 
of the Indians all the land from Cape May to Racoon, in order to 
circumvent the English squatters at Salem; and his sub-Majesty 
was instructed to procure their removal by fair means, or to unite 
them with his colony.1* But persuasion failing to induce the 
Englishmen to leave their improvements, the Swedes and Dutch 
united and expelled them by force;!4 and John I. immediately built 
Fort Elsinborg at the mouth of Salem Creek to prevent the exiles 
from returning.1> This place, however, being in the neighborhood 
of low marshes, was much infested with musquitoes, prodigious 
swarms of which attacked the garrison and forced them to retreat. 
The Fort from this circumstance was nicknamed Myggenborg, that 
is to say Musquitoe Fort; and it was demolished by the Swedes. 
themselves!® after Stuyvesant, with more leniency than its former 
assailants had made it a bloodless prize. 


The capital of New Sweden was fixed on Tinicum (or Tenne- 
kong as the aborigines called it) a well known island opposite the 
shore of Greenwich Township, which is now a township itself, and 
a famous one from a pleasantry current about election time among 
Pennsylvania politicians.’ Here John I. built Fort New Gotten- 
borg. ‘“‘He also caused to be built there” says his minute chronicler,1* 
“a mansion for himself and his family, which was very handsome. 
There was likewise a fine orchard, a pleasure house and other 
conveniences. He called it Printz Hall. On this island the principal 
inhabitants had their dwellings and plantations.” 


John I. governed the destinies of the Swedeland Stream for 
ten years, and it seems with a pretty high hand. His first act was 
in violation of his instructions from the crown of Sweden, and in 
his whole reign he affected independence of the mother govern- 
ment, and was more despotic at ‘Tinicum than Gustavus at Stock- 
holm. It is related that he forbade many emigrants to land, and 
that in returning to Sweden some of them perished; and of those 
who did disembark a chief part were kept in slavery, employed in 
digging the earth, throwing up trenches, and erecting fortifica- 
tions.1® In fact the villenage of the middle ages was introduced in 
unmitigated severity, and the first king of Tinicum seems to have 
been inclined neither by nature or education to attempt the 
improvement of such a state of things. His tyranny made him 
excessively unpopular, and his abdication in 1652 was hailed with. 
joy throughout New Sweden.?? 


CHAPTER V. 
OF NEW SWEDEN IN .THE DAYS OF ITS GLORY. 


Notwithstanding the inauspicious temper of John I. New 
Sweden during his reign reached a condition far too respectable 
to be dismissed with a mere allusion. On both sides of the Swede- 
land stream, and on several of its islands, were considerable 
settlements, which, between the joint tributes of the old mother 
country and of the new country mothers increased with amazing 
rapidity,1 and seemed to argue for the yellow cross of the North- 
men a firm establishment in the woods of the newer world. 

On the west side of the Swedeland Stream, the most southern 
town was Christina Hamn, at the confluence of the Brandywine 
and Christiana Creeks; next was Finland, a settlement of bond 
Fins and Laps; and then came Upland, where now Chester stands, 
famous, if we may believe the insinuation of a romancer,? for the 
inquisitiveness of its people. At Passayunk, which was a crown 
gift to Swen Schute, was Fort Korsholm; and at Manayunk on the 
' Schuylkill there was another fortress, from a description of which 
we can form some idea of the military architecture of the day. It 
was “‘a handsome fort” says Campanius? “built of logs, filled up 
with sand and stones, and surrounded with palisades cut very 
sharp at the top.” Che 

Upon the island of Tinicum, as we have said before, was the 
great capital New Gottenborg, the residence of all the Johns, and 
the intended Stockholm of the new world. On a peninsula a 
little north of Upland lived the black bearded Olof Stille and 
some other Swedish freemen who had much dealing with the 
Indians. On Manathann or Cherry Island near Fort Christiana 
was a manufactory of tubs and boats, carried on by two Dutchmen, 
renegades probably from Nassau, and some Swedes. And at Kara- 
kong, a creek now unknown, was the Governor’s mill, the first that 
ever clattered upon the Delaware. 

On the Jersey side of the river, the most southern settlement 
of which we have any certain account, was Elfsborg, at Fort Point 
in Elsinboro’ township, Salem County,‘ or as the Indians called it, 
Wootsessung-sing. The next was at a promontory opposite Reedy 
Island, which still retains the name of Fins’ Point, where probably 
resided only Fins and Laps, who were kept in slavery, and had a 
particular spot appointed to them apart from the freemen. On 
the Racoon in Gloucester County where now Swedesborough stands, 
a town was built at a very early day, and became the chief post on 


the east of the Swedeland Stream. 
In addition to these it is highly probable that the settlement 
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called by Campanius Chinsessing® was also upon the eastern 
bank in Burlington County, about Cinnaminson; for although 
Duponceau has concluded that Chinsessing and the modern King- 
sessing in Philadelphia County are one and the same, it is to be 
observed that Lindstrom has marked no place on the western side 
of the river which sounds at all like that name, while he has 
marked a creek on the eastern side next but one above the Hiorte- 
Kilen or Cooper’s Creek, Sincessingh; in confirmation whereof we 
may add that the stream next above Pensaukin is to this day 
called Swedes’ Branch.7 Campanius leaves us in darkness as to the 
precise locality of Chincessing, but he has told us® that it was “not 
properly a fort, but substantial log houses built of good strong 
hard hickory, two stories high, which was sufficient to secure the 
people from the Indians’; and he adds “in that settlement there 
dwelt five free men who cultivated the land and lived very well.” 


Of the number of people inhabiting the Swedeland Stream in 
the palmy days of the Swedish empire we have no certain informa- 
tion. We know however® that in the next generation after the 
conquest by Stuyvesant, that is in 1693, there were about a thousand 
who still retained the Swedish language and customs. When we 
remember that a double subjugation must have driven many back 
to Sweden, and that by intermarriage with the Dutch and English, 
many others lost their nationality, we may fairly account that the 
population of New Sweden at her fall was not far from the 
same number. 


The government established by Printz was in effect a mon- 
archy, regulated only in name by the power of the crown at home; 
which, though it professed to instruct, was too weak by reason of 
its distance to compel, and therefore too wise to insist on, com- 
pliance. We have seen? one instance of the boldness of his sub- 
Majesty John I. in sending back cargoes of convicts whom the 
government at home had transported to the Swedeland Stream. 
And this is by no means the only case in which the will of Tinicum 
overruled that of Stockholm. 

The Swedish settlements on the Delaware were managed to a 
certain extent by a Navigation Company,! divisible at least in 
name from the government of Sweden itself, though hardly to be 
separated in anything else. 

From this joint-direction arose one of the four estates recog- 
nized among the people of New Sweden. First was the Governor, 
supreme in political matters; secondly, the company’s servants who 
were employed in various capacities in the private economy of the 
new empire; thirdly, the principal men or freemen, who came over 
to better their fortunes, and might locate and build where they 
pleased, and return home whenever they wished; and fourthly, 
were vagabonds, malefactors, and the victims of Sweden’s triumphs 
in war; who were held in strict slavery, and were employed in all 
the base services of pure villenage, apart from the better classes, and 
confined to particular spots of land, which they dared not leave 
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except upon the bidding of their masters.12 This condition, abject 
though it was, the vagabonds aforesaid doubtless preferred to the 
fate they would have met had they remained in Europe. 


Of the details of the government of Tinicum no very full 
account has reached us. One fact has however been preserved, and 
we record it merely to show the lovers of the unique how much 
they have lost by the remissness of New Sweden’s chroniclers: the 
Secretary of State received eight rix dollars per month, and the 
gubernatorial barber ten.!3 A civil list, the symmetry of which 
reminds of Jack Falstaff’s tavern bill — “Item, sack, five and eight 
pence; item, bread, halfpenny.’’!4 

When John I. abdicated in 1652, it was in favor of his son- 
in-law, John Papegoya, or as historic dignity requires us to call 
him, John II. He two years after resigned his sceptre to John 
Risingh, the last of the vice-roys of Tinicum; who, accompanied by 
Lindstrom the engineer, had come out as commissioner, soon after 
the abdication and departure of Printz. 


How Ichabod was written on the doors of New Sweden, and 
what John III. did to sustain the waning glory of his realm, will 
presently appear. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WHAT THE SWEDES SAW UPON THE DELAWARE. 


The Swedes of the Delaware, naturally superstitious, and 
having their taste for the monstrous heightened by really meeting 
with much that their philosophy had never dreamed of before, 
discovered many things in their new home, which we of later days 
inhabiting the same country have never even heard of. Some of 
these prodigies are gravely recorded by pastor Campanius and 
others, and it may be amusing to select a few of them to show 
what a wonderful place New Sweden must have seemed to be, and 
how little truth will sometimes, even in pious and good writers, 
give rise to a great deal of falsehood. 


And firstly, said Campanius testifies that at Kag Kisizachens, 
or at Oldman’s Creek, (so called by us after the Dutch name Alder- 
man’s Kilen) all plants grew luxuriantly, particularly tobacco;! 
and it was considered a healthier place than Oitsessingh, or Elfs- 
borg, on Salem Creek. From Oldman’s Creek to Memirako, other- 
wise Naraticon, or Racoon Creek, he says “there are several islands, 
which are nothing else but marshes, such as we have in our lakes 
in Sweden; they produce a great quantity of rushes, growing 
together with strong thick roots, so that a man may walk upon 
them, sinking deep however in mud and water. In these marshes 
there grows a kind of root, which the Swedes call hog’s turnep; 
they look and taste much like the Jerusalem artichoke; the Indians 
feed upon them when their bread and meat fail. On these roots 
the swine feed all the winter, and grow very fat on them.” 


From Racoon to Makle’s (or Mantua) Creek, he avers, “there 
grows a great quantity of walnuts, chestnuts, peaches, cypresses, 
mulberries, fish-trees, and many other rare trees to which no names 
can be given, as they are not found any where else but on this 
river.” Below Timber Creek, and in the woods above, there is said 
to have been a great number of white, brown, blue and red grapes; 
and Deer Creek, now Cooper’s Creek, was famous for peach trees, 
and the sweet-smelling sassafras tree. From Aquikanasra, or Petty’s 
Island, to Sincessingh, the place probably now called Cinnaminson, 
“the land” continues the author “is high, and not well suited for 
cultivation. In this place grows the fish-tree, which resembles box- 
wood, and smells like raw fish. It cannot be split; but if a fire be 
lighted around it with some other kind of wood, it melts away. 
Here at Sincessingh the Rennappi Indians catch tortoises, sturgeons, 
and other kinds of fish.” It would puzzle the Pea Shore men, we 
imagine, to find one of these wonderful trees now, not withstanding 
the Swedish parson so unequivocally asserts their existence. 

Somewhere between Quinkoringh, now Kinkora, and Ran- 
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cocas, there was believed to be a silver mine; and “at Warentapecka 
Creek, more to the south, there is a place in the middle of the 
creek that never freezes, and where swans are seen at all times.” 
This Warentapecka and the modern Pensaukin are doubtless the 
same, except in the peculiarities here attributed to them. 


_ Thus much for the river shore of our country. “As for the 
interior,’ writes the same author in language worthy of an Irish- 
man, “nothing is known about it except that it is believed to be 
a continent: the Swedes have no intercourse with any of the savages 
but the black and white Mengwees, and these know nothing except 
that as far as they have gone into the interior the country is 
inhabited by other wild nations of various races. 


But the wonders of New Sweden did not stop at fish-trees and 
white and black Indians. The Delaware was alive with whales, 
sharks, sea-spiders and tarmfisks; and its shores “with a large and 
horrible serpent which is called a rattle snake, which has a head” 
adds our eye-witness author “like that of a dog, and can bite off 
a man’s leg as clear as if tt had been hewn down with an axe!” 
The skins of these snakes were supposed to have a_ peculiar 
medicinal property, and were much sought by the Indian women 
in pregnancy. 

The sea-spiders — great numbers of which were driven ashore 
by the south winds at Spinnel’s Udd, or Spider’s. Point, now 
' Bombay Hook — are described as being “as large as tortoises; and 
like them they have houses over them of a kind of yellow horn. 
They have many feet, and their tails are half an ell long, and made 
like a three-edged saw, with which the hardest trees may be sawed 
down.” In which exaggerated account it is easy to recognize the 
well known shell-fish called the king-crab. 


The tarm-fisk Campanius deposeth “hath no head, and is like 
a smooth rope, one-quarter of a yard in length, and four fingers 
thick, and somewhat bowed in the middle. At each of the four 
corners there runs out a small bowel three yards long, and thick 
as coarse twine. With two of these bowels they suck in their food, 
and with the two others eject it from them. They can put out 
these bowels at pleasure and draw them in again, so that they are 
entirely concealed; by which means they can move their bodies 
about as they like, which is truly wonderful to look upon. They 
are enclosed in a house or shell of brown horn.” There was also 
a kind of fish with great long teeth, called by the Indians manitto, 
that is, spirit or devil; which “plunged very deep into the water 
and spouted it up like a whale.” The author says this manitto-fish 
was only seen in one particular spot of the Delaware; and it were 
useless to hint that both it and the tarm-fisk have now left our 
waters entirely. 

Many more strange things are related by the early topog- 
raphers and geographers of this part of New Jersey; but here we 
end our digression, referring the curious to those writers themselves, 
wherein such oddities will more at large appear. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE WARS OF THE DUTCH AND SWEDES. 


We have seen that the Dutch, as if to play the dog in the 
manger, had returned to their deserted dominions very soon after 
the Swedes began to settle them, and that the two nations had 
formed an offensive alliance against the English. This feeling of 
friendship did not last a great while — the allies quarreled — and a 
war ensued, the most singular in one respect, at least, of any 
ever recorded. 


Of this sad rupture it is said the fort at the mouth of Salem 
Creek, or Mosquito Fort, was the remote cause. Campanius! testifies 
that this place “was mounted with cannon, and when the Swedes 
came in from Sweden with their ships these guns were fired to wel- 
come them.” It is objected? however that a less innocent use was 
found for the Myggenborg battery, and that the Swedes therewith 
forced the Dutch ships passing up to Fort Nassau humbly to strike 
their flags; which, if true, was justified by the prior insolence of the 
Dutchmen at Nassau, who had claimed to stop Swedish vessels from 
visiting Wicacoa and Chinsessing.? Yet the retaliation offered by 
the Elfsborgers being somewhat abstract, Mynheer might have for- 
gotten or forgiven it, but for other events which occured sometime 
afterwards, and made war inevitable. 


The Dutch in 1651 erected Fort Casimer on the site of New 
Castle, within four miles of Christina itself, “in the land of the 
Swedes” says Campanius,* “and in spite of various protestations 
of our governor.” This John III. took in high dudgeon, and in 
1654 he formally demanded a surrender of the post. After duly 
smoking the summons over, the Dutchmen arrived at the conclu- 
sion that they hardly knew whether to comply or not, and so things 
remained in statu quo. Thereupon the governor seized it, but 
whether by force or fraud historians are not agreed. The Swedes 
say it was taken by storm—the Dutch, by treachery;® the latter 
alleging that John III. and an army of thirty men came into the 
fort as guests, and then mastered it and obliged the conquered 
garrison to swear allegiance to Queen Christiana. At all events it 
was taken somehow; and the engineer Lindstrom having improved 
its fortifications, it was thereafter called Trinity Fort. And thus 
old Nassau became the only vestige of das neue Nederlandt on 
South River; it being garrisoned by twenty Dutchmen, who do not 
seem to have suffered with their brethren at Sandhocken the 
misfortunes of war. 


In the course of time —for news will travel even in Dutch 
ships — all these transactions on the Delaware reached the ears of 
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the great Peter Stuyvesant, who lived at Manaates, “a clever little 
town” says Campanius® “which went on increasing every day, and 
was a fine commercial place where goods were bought and sold, as 
in old Holland;” which clever little town is now known by the 
name of New York. Stuyvesant was governor of all Dutch America; 
and vigilantly did he watch and valiantly defend the rising empire 
of the States General in the New Netherlands. Yet his valor did 
not lack the better part — discretion; for he was wont to smoke a 
matter over sundry times before he decided upon it once. This pre- 
caution however he omitted when he heard of the fall of Fort 
Casimer. On that occasion he concluded immediately, and his 
conclusion was for war, avenging war! 


Accordingly at the end of August 1655, with seven ships and 
six or seven hundred men, he appeared on the Delaware, and 
proceeded to desolate the happy realm of John III. In narrating 
this famous expedition the immortal Knickerbocker has done more_ 
than justice to the victors; so we as a feeble offset will follow the 
accounts of the vanquished, preferring, if we must err at all, to err 
in favor of the unfortunate. And moreover some there are who 
boldly say that Deidrick Knickerbocker as a historian is worthy of 
no dependence at all, whereas John Campanius of Stockholm was 
a grave parson, not to be suspected either of a suggestion of false- 
hood, or a suppression of the truth. There are two reasons there- 
fore for following the latter instead of the former of these writers. 


In the first place then it appears that Stuyvesant came upon 
the Swedes unawares: John III. having settled the Casimer affair 
with him months before, and the two nations being entirely at 
peace, so far as the invaded people knew or believed. Herein 
Stuyvesant outraged the universal law of nations, for even Zee 
Pentor, the sachem of the Armewamexes, would not attack the 
Minquas until he had declared war by leaving a bloody club upon 
their shores.? 

The first landing of the Dutch was by night at Elfsborg, where 
“they made prisoners of the free inhabitants.” The next day they 
crossed over to Fort Trinity, which commandant, Swen Schute, 
tenant in capite of Passyunk, “partly by threats and partly by 
persuasion” treacherously gave up.’ The Swedish officers were left 
under arrest, and the common soldiers taken on board the vic- 
torious fleet. On the second of September, Christina was invested, 
but capitulated without a serious resistance; and Stuyvesant, flushed 
with success, immediately proceeded to assail New Gottenborg, on 
Tinicum — the very eye of New Sweden, and the seat perhaps of 
more splendor and politeness than even New Amsterdam itself. 

John III. making a bold stand for his capital, the invincible 
Peter landed a force and laid waste the plantations without the 
fort, killed the cattle, and plundered the outpost Swedes for four- 
teen days. Every effort was made to reduce the stubborn place — 
except the use of arms; for, although Campanius says the fortress 
was surrendered at last, “for want of men and ammunition,” it 
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seems that the latter was an article entirely superfluous to both 
sides; it never having been questioned that all the famous battles 
of which we are writing were decided in the following manner. 
Taking it for granted that the most numerous party would conquer 
at all events if they fought, they also took the fighting for granted, 
and solved the problem of victory by an equation of noses. After 
some diplomacy, this philosophical appeal to arithmetic instead of 
the cartridge box was consented to by John III. — the Swedes were 
outcounted by the seven hundred Dutchmen — and the standard 
of the States General waved in bloodless triumph over the ramparts 
of Tinicum! 


The terms of these surrenders were as honorable to the Swedes. 
as the means of procuring them were novel. The property of the 
crown and company was to be restored, and to this end it was inven- 
toried. Such being the case, and not a drop of blood having been 
shed in the whole war, we cannot marvel at the levity with which 
the Swedes evacuated their capital: “with their arms, with flying 
colors, lighted matches, drums beating, and fifes playing.” The 
officers and principal people were taken captives to New Amster- 
dam — the common people received the yoke—and thus after a 
Swedish empire of seventeen years, the Dutch were again lords of 
a country which in the language of Kieft had been many years in 
their possession, “above and below studded with forts, and sealed 
with their blood.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE DUTCH POWER AND 
FINAL DESTRUCTION OF FORT NASSAU. 


Great was the satisfaction of old Fort Nassau when she heard 
of the surrender of Tinicum, and found herself by indubitable 
right again the queen of the Delaware; and still greater was it 
when the triumphant Stuyvesant entered her portals to participate 
in the jokes, smokes, and congratulations which naturally followed 
his brilliant campaign! 

A government was immediately established by the conquerer~ 
over his newly recovered territory, to be administered by a deputy 
called a vice director; who was invested with power to grant lands 
by patent, to decide disputes, and in general “to see that the 
republic receive no detriment.” The first lieutenant was named 
Johannes Paul Jacquet; the second, Peter~ Aldricks; the third, 
Hinojossa; and the fourth and last William Beekman. These 
functionaries resided sometimes at Tinicum, sometimes at New 
_ Amstel, and sometimes at Fort Nassau, according to the exigencies 
of the realm; that is to say, wherever their presence was most 
required, there they were sure not to be found. The constant 
quarrels however between the Swedes and the Dutch made more 
business than the vice directors could possibly elude; and so, as the 
next preferable alternative, the worthy judges made it a point 
always to discover the right to be on the side of their countrymen, 
and to pass sentence accordingly; by which rule of decision that 
conflict of precedents so troublesome in other systems of judicature, 
was wisely avoided. 

During their second empire the Dutch added a few houses 
under the walls of the fort at Gloucester, and the whole was 
honored with the name of the town of Nassau.t Other houses were 
also built along the river shore for some miles above and below 
the town; the inhabitants trusting to the reduced numbers and 
subdued spirit of the Indians for that peace which they had 
formerly secured only by seeming ever prepared for war. The 
natives however had not forgotten the affair of the Hoorne Kill; 
and the failure of their attempt to repay their wrongs by murdering 
De Vries on the Timmerkill, only increased their hatred of Myn- 
heer, and induced them to hug the hope of vengeance still closer 
to their hearts. 

This feeling led them, after the fall of New Sweden, much 
further than they were encouraged to go by the tame example of 
the Swedes themselves. They fell upon the new comers — did them 
great injury, and retaliated upon some Dutch women who fell into 
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their hands, the violence which their own mothers had suffered at 
the Hoorne Kill. “As the Dutch” says Campanius?, following the 
account of Peter Lindstrom “did not quickly turn upon them, but 
rather sought to quiet the Swedes, the Indians took them by sur- 
prise, and destroyed their town and habitations to the ground.” 
Although the historian does not clearly signify what Dutch town 
it was upon which the savages thus fell, there is no doubt it was 
the town of Nassau, for firstly Campanius, after mentioning the 
rebuilding of that post in the time of Governor Printz, says 
expressly that the Indians destroyed it again; secondly, the Dutch 
had no other town on the Delaware save New Amstel, which we 
know was never destroyed; and thirdly, from the epoch of which 
we are speaking nothing is again heard either of the fort or the 
town of Nassau, except as things which had ceased to be. 

The revenge of the Indians was not visited solely upon the 
settlement at Gloucester, but several of the houses which dotted 
the east bank of the river in the neighborhood of that place were 
assailed at the same time, and the inhabitants at least in some 
instances murdered. The remains of one of these outposts, built in 
part of sturdy square bricks, such as are made only in Holland, 
were visible a few years ago at a point a short distance north of 
Newton Creek. Among the ruins, there were pipe stems in abun- 
dance, charred wood, and glass, many colored from the effects of 
fire. Admidst these were found a small copper Swedish coin of the 
reign of Charles X.*, and an insepult human skeleton, the scull of 
which was pierced in the back part as if with a bullet; the whole 
revealing with dreadful certainty one of these tales of horror and 
blood with which ancient times were too familiar to think them 
worthy even of being recorded. 


During the directorship of Jacquet and his successors, the 
_ Swedes seem to have occasioned but little trouble, though a reason- 
able suspicion of their allegiance was doubtless the cause of the 
Dutchmen’s forgiving the frequent outrages of the natives. The 
latter people and the Swedes entertained a mutual hatred of their 
new masters, which cemented their former alliance and gave room 
for no idle fears in the breasts of the representatives of Peter the 
Great of Manaates. The Swedes seemed disposed however to use 
their influence over the Indians only for good; and in their 
laudable endeavors they were assisted by the government of Sweden 
itself, which sent out books, priests, and money for the propagation 
of the Christian religion among their pagan friends. 

But stable though every thing else be that is Dutch, Dutch 
fortune is as fickle as any other —“‘varium et mutabile semper!’ 
That people had committed a great outrage upon the Swedes, in 
view whereof Campanius records® with evident satisfaction the 
brief triumph which they themselves were suffered to enjoy. In the 
course of a decade, Indians, Dutch and Swedes were all brought in 
subordination to the English. The last two nations hated each 
other too heartily to have any ill feeling left for Charles II. of 
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England. They became good subjects, and thus we dismiss them. 
But upon the Indians, who were swept into oblivion by the third 
wave of civilization which broke upon the shores of the Delaware, 
a former promise requires us yet to bestow a more particular notice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE APPEARANCE, CUSTOMS, CHARACTER, AND 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE INDIANS UPON THE DELAWARE. 


In the following description of the first masters of the Dela- 
ware we shall mainly follow the accounts left us by William Penn? 
and Gabriel Thomas, who had much intercourse with the savages 
on both sides of the river, and seem to have observed well and to 
have recorded faithfully all that was remarkable in their social, 
political or moral condition. We shall not however neglect what 
others have written of a people who must be to us the most 
interesting portion of an interesting race; but shall gather from 
whatever quarter we may those facts which will throw any light 
upon their appearance, customs, character and institutions. And 
firstly, of their appearance: 


I. “Of person” says Thomas”, with particular reference to the 
Indians about the then village of Philadelphia, “they are ordinarily 
tall, straight, well turned and true proportioned — they tread strong 
and clever — generally walking with a lofty chin — of complexion 
black, but by design. Gipsie-like, greasing themselves with bear’s 
fat clarified, and using no defense against the injuries of the sun 
and weather, their skins fail not to be swarthy. Their eyes are 
small and black’. They have comely faces, some of their noses 
having a rise like the Roman.” But Campanius tells us* that the 
men have broad faces, flat noses, large lips and short broad teeth; 
which features added to a head flattened by being tied to a board 
during infancy would seem to show that Thomas was by no means 
fastidious in his ideas of comeliness. Both writers concur however 
in their opinion of the other sex. “The women,” deposeth the 
Swede, “are rather handsome, with round faces, high breasts, and 
bodies straight and plump.” These suffered their hair to grow to 
its full length, and generally to hang loosely down their back; but 
the men only left enough to answer their enemies in case of 
emergency as a scalping handle. 


The common warriors had one tuft upon the top of the head, 
but the sakimas by way of distinction had two, which were plaited. 
“They will not suffer their beards to grow,” says the first historian 
of West Jersey®, “for they will pluck the hair off with their own 
fingers as soon as they can get hold of it, holding it a great 
deformity to have a beard.” The process of tattooing was unknown 
to the Delaware tribes; but they stained their faces, arms, and 
bodies with fantastic daubs of various colors, among which a black 
paint, said to have been found upon the sea shore® generally 
predominated. The colors were changed however according to the 
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feelings of the individual; entire black, the universal sign of grief, 
was used for a whole year after the funeral of a friend; and a coat 
of red followed a marriage, a successful scalping party, or any other 
occasion for joy. The observant historian’? records that the women 
were exceedingly particular in bettering the complexion which 


nature gave them, as if his readers would not have taken the fact 
for granted. 


When these simple people dressed at all® they wore square 
mantles made of the skin of some animal, generally the deer. ‘These 
they wrapped about their bodies with the hair inwards in winter 
and outwards in summer, binding them at the waist with a sash 
of the same adorned with feathers. Their legs and feet were 
covered with casings of like material. These three articles con- 
stituted the whole of their serviceable apparel. For the sake of 
ornament they wore necklaces of wampum (beads made from the 
pearly part of oyster shells) or strings of hawks’ claws. A warrior ~ 
of much reputation could also afford a necklace of enemies’ thumbs 
cut off after battle and strung together to commemorate his 
prowess?. 


Upon their heads they wore a crown of feathers and variegated 
snake-skins, to which after the opening of traffic with the Europeans 
they added bureau-knobs, brass buttons, and divers other trinkets 

for which they could divine no other use. Having improved some- 

what in absurdity by their intercourse with the whites, they began 
to affect earrings of tin or copper, and many a broad acre of their 
hunting ground did they part with for such captivating baubles. 
They admired and coveted the gay colors of the Europeans dress 
exceedingly; and it is likely that these feelings towards the jackets 
worn by the Virginia people who explored the Delaware in 1633 
had no little share in causing them to be murdered, as we have 
before hinted upon the Timmerkill’®. They never however adopted 
the tight dress of their civilized visiters— their greatest improve- 
ment being the substitution of square pieces of cloth, or shaggy 
woolen blankets called duffels, for their deer skins, and tasseled 
caps for their variegated crowns. 


II. It has been remarked by an exact observer of the manners 
of the Indians! that they ate just as often as they were hungry; 
which generally happened once in the morning and once in the 
afternoon. Their viands consisted chiefly of venison, birds and fish; 
which latter they shot upon the meadows at the reflux of the tide. 
They also ate bear’s meat, using the oils for butter. Of vegetables 
they had beans and peas; and Francis Daniel Pastorius (a German 
Quaker of Germantown, who wrote a book often mentioned by 
Campanius) 1? testifies that he has seen them repast with great 
delight on a pompion boiled in water without any kind of season- 
ing. But their staff of life was maize!4. This being crushed in a 
hollow stone and moistened with water, they made into small 
cakes which were rolled up in corn-leaves and baked in the ashes. 
These cakes, mixed with tobacco juice, were eaten in tramp and 
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ambush to prevent hunger and quench thirst!®. Sometimes they 
beat their corn and boiled it in water; which dish we have adopted, 
and with it the Indian name “homine’’. 


All these dishes were eaten without salt, which it seems the 
savages only used, if they knew it at all, as an antepileptic’®, 
Campanius says!” that it “can be easily proved” that the tribes on 
the Delaware were cannibals, and he relates an incident on the 
authority of his father, of a Swede who had shared with the Indians 
a sumptuous entertainment of broiled, boiled and hashed meat, 
which made him sick, and which he afterwards learned was the 
flesh of a captive which his hosts had taken in war. But as Thomas 
mentions no such thing, we discard it as sheer fabrication. This 
veritable author however testifies that such as they were, the repasts 
of the Indians were well cooked by the industrious squaws18. The 
earth was their table as well as their bed; “stretched upon the 
ground” says De Laet!® “or upon strewn rushes they take their food 
as well as their sleep”. Their sumptuary furniture consisted of 
calabash ladles, muscle-shell spoons, and oak leaf saucers, which 
were only serviceable from the fact that some articles entirely defied 
the clutch of the fingers. These independent sons of the forest aped 
no good manners even to suit extraordinary occasions. If they ate 
at the home of a Christian they insisted on mounting the table 
and there enjoying their host’s hospitality in a cross-legged, tailor- 
like posture?®, 


“Their houses’, says Thomas?! “are mats or barks of trees set 
on poles, barn-like, not higher than a man; so, not exposed to the 
winds. They lie upon reeds or grass. In travel they lodge about a 
great fire, with the mantle of duffels they wear wrapped about them, 
and a few boughs stuck around them.” The wigwams in West 
Jersey were for the most part roofed with chestnut bark sewed 
together with strings slit from maize stalks; and they were close 
and warm, insomuch that no rain could penetrate them??. The 
mats enclosing the sides were made of corn leaves. Their huts 
were often large enough for several families; sometimes built square 
with oven-like tops, but generally conical with a centre-pole, around 
which was an opening for the escape of smoke?’. From this pole 
or from the roof, they affixed a beam or hook to support their only 
utensils save the calabashes, earthen basins and cedar ladles—a 
kettle, under which a fire was kept together by a rude hearth of 
stones. Around this they spread their corn-leaf mats, to answer at 
once for beds, tables and chairs. 


Most houses had two doors, which were open or shut according 
to the requirements of wind or weather. In time of war the wigwams 
of the whole tribe were built together and surrounded with 
palisades**, and these fortifications sometimes ripened into towns. 
The largest Indian village on the east bank of the Delaware was 
that already mentioned?® in the land of the Sanhigans, on the site 
of Trenton; south of which, at Mechansia Sippus, probably about 
Bordentown, was another whereto the Swedes resorted for corn 
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and other provisions?*. A considerable village of Indians was also 
seated at the mouth of the Timmerkill, at Cooper’s Point27, “where” 
says the Hon. Richard Peters, in a letter to Roberts Vaux, “many 
implements and utensils indicating a settlement had been fre- 
quently found:” some of which are preserved in Peale’s Museum?8. 
And it is likely that the burial grounds which have been discovered 


upon so many of our creeks, denote in almost every instance the 
site of some ancient town. 


As soon as a child was born, it was dipped in the river, espe- 
cially in cold weather”®, for the purpose of initiating it into the 
ruggedness of savage life; and this treatment was repeated when- 
ever the father happened to be in an ill humor. The pappooses when 
very young were tied to a board which could conveniently be 
swung at the mother’s back, or from the limb of a tree. At nine 
months they generally found their feet, and shortly afterwards 
every one could swim. As soon as they comprehended the meaning“ 
of the words they began to acquire the little their fathers knew: 
such as the weather signs given by the moon; the virtues of herbs; 
what kinds of wood soonest produce fire by friction; the difference 
in the growth of trees, which might enable them to tell the north 
from the south when traveling at night; the manner of making 
flint or fish-bone arrow heads and stone hatchets; of contriving 
tackle for angling; of burning out canoes; hewing bowls; baking 
clay vessels, in which to boil their meat; and the art of plaiting 
mats, ropes and baskets of wild hemp, or splits of trees; and of 
coining wampum. 

They were also taught to obey the immemorial customs of 
their fathers; such as to perfume and paint the corses of the dead, 
and to bury them in a sitting posture, together with their arms, 
utensils and some money; to kill the rattlesnake that gave no 
warning, but to spare that which did; not to eat the hollow of the 
thigh of anything they killed; to interrupt no one while speaking; 
and. to walk, when going in companies, one after another, or, as 
we still call it, in Indian file. 

In sickness, so long as there was any hope, the people were 
very attentive to each other; but they considered it vain trouble 
to take care of desperate cases. Their chief remedies were roots 
and herbs, with the various qualities of which they were much 
better acquainted than we are. Of these they generally made a 
decoction in spring water, while using which they abstained from 
meat altogether, or only ate that of the female. Always impatient 
to recover, or to die, if treatment with herbs failed to produce an 
effect they shut themselves up in a close cabin, where they were 
steamed by the sprinkling of water upon red hot stones; after 
which they were hurried to the nearest creek and therein immersed. 
A system of quackery attended with the same results among its 
savage inventors as among us of the present day who have adopted 
it; for Smith plainly intimates that it generally killed its subjects, 
notwithstanding their hardy natures**, They supposed that the 
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convulsions were caused by necromancy, of which their doctors 
professed to be perfect masters. They could bewitch all save those 
who ate salt; and could remove spells by a process of powwowing, 
somewhat similar to that used in animal magnetism*?. 


The boys among the tribes on the Delaware fished till fifteen, 
before they assumed the bow and arrow; after which, as soon as 
they had evidenced their manhood by the return to their father’s 
wigwam of a certain number of skins, they were allowed to marry 
whichever girl they could of those who wore crowns of red or blue 
bays?2 as an advertisement of willingness. The male generally took 
his first wife when he had reached sixteen; and the females put on 
the “advertisement,” as Penn calls it, at the age of sixteen, but 
they remained with their mothers for some time after marriage, 
continuing to assist her in hoeing the ground, bearing burdens, 
grinding corn, and the like occupations. The ceremony of marriage 
in West Jersey, according to Smith’s account’, was simple but 
significant. In the presence of the relatives the man gave a bone 
to his intended, and she proffered him an ear of maize, meaning 
thereby that the husband was to provide meat and the wife bread. 
From the era of marriage, hunting and fishing were their business, 
and war their amusement. If they survived the latter, their hardy 
education, active pursuits and simple diet generally prolonged their 
life to three score and ten or four score years; and when at last 
they took their departure to the spirit land, they felt happy in 
believing that their deeds would be rehearsed around many a 
council fire of their descendants, and that wherever their children 
went, their bones would accompany them, their graves be preserved, 
and their memory fondly cherished, though their names might not 
be breathed*4. 


III. This tender regard which the Indians had for their de- 
parted friends, is but one of the many admirable traits which 
adorned their character before it was corrupted by intercourse with 
the Europeans. Bravery, generosity, firmness and an indomitable 
love for liberty were virtues which the tribes on the Delaware 
shared with their whole race; but in shrewdness, integrity, depth of 
love, and susceptibility to the finer feelings of human nature they 
were far ahead of their brethren. Campanius®® pronounces them 
“the most sensible nation in all America;” and William Penn says?¢ 
“He will deserve the name of wise that outwits them in any treaty 
about a thing they understand.” Yet they were straight-forward in 
their mode of managing affairs, and despised bad faith so heartily 
that Thomas*’ says of the West Jersey savages: “If any go from 
their first offer or bargain with them it will be very difficult for 
that party to get any dealings with them any more, or to have any 
further converse with them.” The same authors, after attributing 
to the Indian women of West Jersey the qualities of neatness, clean- 
liness, industry and ingenuity, crowns all by saying, “Their young 
maids are naturally very modest and shame-faced; and their young 
women when newly married are very nice and shy, and will not 
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suffer the men to talk of any immodest or lascivious matters.” 


In itself, each tribe was an example of harmony and love®®. If 
one received a present, it often begged acceptance at the hands of 
all his clansmen, and returned at last to his own a double gift. 
Even after the lessons of selfishness taught them by the Europeans, 
they retained the traits of liberality and hospitality in an eminent 
degree*®. They spoke little, but fervently, elegantly*!, and what is 
more, strictly to the purpose: whence they always considered it 
impertinent to be asked twice their judgment about one thing??. 
Their contempt for verbosity is illustrated by the Swedish professor, 
Kalm, who paid a visit to his countrymen on the Delaware about 
a century ago. He tells us** that on one occasion an Indian coming 
into the Swedish church at Raccoon during a sermon, looked about 
him, and after hearkening awhile to the preacher, exclaimed — 
“Here is a great deal of prattle and nonsense, but neither brandy _ 
nor cyder!” and went out again‘*+. 


Remarkable for equanimity in all things, these people avoided 
on the one hand the boisterous mirth, and on the other the moping 
gloom of their Christian visiters. Subject to no wants themselves 
which the earth, the woods and the rivers, their ever open. store- 
houses, could not readily supply, they wondered at their civilized 
neighbors for providing for the future as if they were to live for- 

_ever. We say that they wondered at it; because even their per- 
ception of so great an absurdity as the sacrifice of happiness itself 
to obtain the doubtful means of happiness, could not melt them 
into a jesting humor. They never indulged in jokes or ridicule, 
but despised alike the levity of a smile and the weakness of a tear. 


IV. We have already said that the Delawares claimed for 
themselves the title of Original People. According to their 
universally received legend, they had in remote times lived about 
the Mississippi, whence they fought their way through opposing 
tribes, to the vacant hunting grounds along the Atlantic seaboard*®. 
Here, exempt for a long period from serious wars, and opposed to 
all innovation from a vain pride in their own antiquity, they 
retained their institutions unaltered from age to age. Of these 
institutions, whether social, political, or religious, it is now our 
purpose to take a brief view, beginning with the social compacts 
of language, marriage and property. 

The various tribes of the Delaware nation spoke different 
dialects; but the variances were seldom so great as to forbid inter- 
communication. De Laet has preserved** a vocabulary of the tongue 
used by the Sanhigans, or Fire Workers, about the falls of Trenton; 
and Campanius another*’, of that used about Tinicum, which in 
many words precisely coincide. According to Thomas*’, the Len- 
nappi language was sweet, lofty and sententious — one word serving 
for three in English; and William Penn says*® that no tongue 
spoken in Europe could surpass it in melody and grandeur of 
accent and emphasis; to prove which he cites, among other illus- 
trations, the name of Rancocas and of Tamane, a chief who died 
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on Pea Shore, a mile or so above Cooper’s Point. 


Like other Indians the Delawares counted by tens; and they 
could go in this manner up to thousands, without pointing to their 
hair, the sand or the stars to show that they had lost themselves in 
the infinite; as their less cultivated neighbors were generally 
obliged to do when they had reached four or five tens. It has been 
said®° that the eighteenth letter of our alphabet was never pro- 
nounced by the Americans; but this notion is controverted by 
innumerable Indian names which still exist, and by the dialects 
spoken by the western tribes at the present day, who certainly 
articulate it, though with the same harsh aspiration that marked 
the Greek rho. Campanius has endeavored to deduce the Lennappi 
language from the Hebrew; but the learned Duponceau considers 
the attempt a complete failure®!, not even worth translating. Had 
he said it was language founded on nature and often carrying its 
signification in its very sound®?, he would probably have been 
nearer the truth. 

As to the institution of marriage among the tribes on the 
Delaware, suffice it to say that bigamy, though allowed, was seldom 
practiced’. Except, perhaps, the sakimas, they had but one wife 
at a time; but her they assumed the right of repudiating when- 
ever they saw fit. When this right was exercised, it was the law in 
West Jersey that if the parties left children they themselves should 
choose which parent they should foliow; but if they disagreed, the 
father was to decide the matter. The Indian wife however had too 
lofty a conception of the nuptial tie, to give her husband just cause 
for spurning her, or to retaliate upon him when unjustly spurned. 
Of this William Penn has left us an affecting proof. “A tragical 
incident” says he®+ “fell out since I came into the country. A 
king’s daughter, thinking herself slighted by her husband in 
suffering another woman to lie down between them, rose up, went 
out, pluckt a root out of the ground, and eat it; upon which she 
immediately died!” 

The third institution which we shall notice, that of property, 
marks a higher state of association than is implied by either of the 
compacts of which we have just spoken. No people can exist long 
without language and marriage; but they may exist a great while 
without learning the advantages of an exclusive, inviolable, trans- 
missable right of property in the soil. Yet such a property the 
Indians on the Delaware undoubtedly knew. Each tribe held a 
determinate tract of land, generally lying between two creeks, to 
which they had as perfect a title as to the very duffels they wore. 
In the summer they frequented the river shore of the country, for 
the purpose of fishing; and in the winter retired to the headwaters 
of their creeks to take deer and other game; but their temporary 
desertion of either part was never regarded by themselves or others 
as a waiver of their right. As a title of a whole tribe to a certain 
territory was thus acknowledged against all the world, so indi- 
viduals sometimes acquired by building and culture an equally 
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indefeasible right to particular spots, against their own clansmen; 
and the wigwam and corn-field, on the death of their owner. 
appear to have been subject to descent or devise as completely as 
with any people in the world. 


As for property in chattels, so highly was it venerated that i! 
an Indian found a piece of venison in the woods, he would not 
touch it, though never so hungry, unless he saw by certain signs 
that it had been left there for the use of the public. They hac 
invented, it is well known, an universal representative of property. 
called wampum, which we have before described. The value o! 
this wampum was regulated by its color. In New Sweden, a white 
bead was worth the sixth of a stiver; a red one, the third; and « 
brown one still more. In wholesale transactions a fathom o! 
wampum passed current for five Dutch guilders. They always 
carried a string of money about their necks, and generally left thi: 
world with a bribe for the next. Their mode of testing the 
standard of wampum was to rub the whole string upon thei: 
noses; considering it good if they found it to glide smoothly, but 
condemning it if otherwise®®, 


With reference to the political institutions of the tribes on 
the Delaware there is a difference of opinion among the authors 
upon whom we depend. De Laet intimates®® that they had no 
form of government save a patriarchy: William Penn, Thomas anc 
others®’ agree that each tribe had an hereditary monarchy; while 
Lewis Evans is very positive that they were strict republicans. “The 
poltroons” says the latter writter®® “picked up in America by severa! 
colonies, and sent over to England for Indian kings, and _ there 
publicly carest as men of consequence, would induce one to think 
that our savages had monarchial governments; but nothing is so 
opposite to the truth and fact. They are all republicans in the 
strictest sense. Every nation has a general council, whither depu- 
ties are sent from every village; and, by a majority of votes, 
everything is determined there.” 


We can fully credit this description of the national govern- 
ment of the Indians without rejecting the testimony of either 
De Laet or Penn; for each nation was divided into tribes, anc’ 
each tribe into families; so that the Indians might have been, and 
doubtless were, subject to a threefold government. Firstly — “by 
nature crown’d, each Patriarch sate King, priest, and parent of 
his growing state®®;’ and upon him fell the duty of settling the 
disputes, and defending the rights of his immediate household. 
Next was the Sakima, who decided disputes involving differen: 
families, led the whole tribe in battle, and acted as their spokesman 
in council. This office was hereditary, but in a peculiar manner; 
for to the present king succeeded firstly his brother ex part 
materna; nextly, the sons of his sister, or if there were none o! 
these, the sons of his sister’s daughters; the Salic law and the law 
of primogeniture prevailing in all cases. When a quarrel with 2 
foreign people or some other national matter made a confederation 
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of all the tribes necessary, a general council was held, of deputies 
from the different villages. In general this council only decided 
the question of war or peace, leaving each tribe to support the 
decree if it was for war, under what chief and with what number 
of men they pleased; but sometimes a Great Chief was chosen to 
command the united forces. 


In time of peace the duty of governing among the savages was 
by no means an onerous one; the chiefs suffered their subjects in 
most cases to enforce the law of retaliation as they saw fit. This 
Evans observes; yet he tells us that when the ruler did interpose 
his authority over his fierce subjects, “no officer on earth is more 
strictly obeyed — so strong are they influenced by the principle of 
doing their duty.” And to the same effect writes Penn®: “’Tis 
admirable to consider how powerful the kings are, and how they 
move by the breath of the people;” which mutuality of respect 
our great author himself sought to secure in the political relations 
of the government he had founded®. 


The savages of whom we are speaking had few laws defining 
and protecting their natural, political or social rights. When there- 
fore any individual felt himself wronged he generally retaliated 
upon the offender; “each one,’ according to Evans “being judge 
and executioner in his own case.’’6? If however the lex talionis was 
waived, immemorial custom had in some instances provided a fixed 
compensation for the injury done. “Even murder” says Smith® 
“might be atoned- for by feasts and presents of wampum; the price 
of a woman killed being double, and the reason because she bred 
children, which men could not do;” in which mode of atonement 
they resembled the Germans as described by Tacitus**. ‘The conduct 
of one tribe towards another was also regulated by the simple law 
of nature; or, in case that was supposed to be infringed, by the 
law of retaliation. When however a treaty had been made and 
ratified by the interchange of belts of wampum, they adhered 
honorably to its terms; of which a curious instance is found in the 
case of the Delaware nation, who, in a conference with the 
Iroquois, negotiated themselves into the character of women, and 
bore their humiliation for a long time without complaint®. 


On public occasions “the king” says Penn®® “sits in the middle 
of a half moon and hath his council; the old. and wise on each 
hand, and behind them at a little distance sit the younger fry in 
the same figure.” If the business on hand was the making of a 
treaty, each orator stood up before the opposite king, and closed 
every period with a present of wampum, to be retained as a per- 
petual memorial of his stipulations®’. After the terms were settled 
upon, the whole treaty was confirmed by passing around the 
calumet, out of which each one present took a whiff. 

Of the religion of the Indians, an exclamation of De Laet 
would persuade us that there was little to be said: ‘“‘Nullus ipsis 
religionis sensus, nulla Dei veneratio!” Yet their irreligion arose 
not from the want of a belief in a God, (for they had an Horitt 
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Manitto to whom they ascribed all perfection) but from a notion, 
as Van Der Donck testifies*’, that God himself “takes no concern 
in the common affairs of the world; nor does he meddle with the 
same, except that he has ordered the devil to take care of those 
matters.” The Devil, or Manunckus Manitto, the deprecation of 
whose wrath was the main object of their worship, they began to 
believe in later days was made only for the white people; of which 
doctrine we are told they all highly approved®. This evil spirit, 
according to their belief, inflicted all the harm of which he was 
capable in life. They had an idea of heaven, but not of hell. To 
“safer worlds in depths of woods embraced” they hoped all good 
Indians were suffered after death to go; while the wicked portion 
were kept at a distance, and only allowed to look upon the 
pleasures which the others enjoyed. 

The West Jersey tribes endeavored to conceal their Devil adora- 
tion as much as possible from the whites’; but Penn appears to ~ 
have observed closely the manner in which it was performed. 
“Their worship” says he7! “consists of two parts; sacrifice and 
canticle. Their sacrifice is their first fruits—the first and fattest 
buck they kill goes to the fire7?, where he is all burnt with a 
mournful ditty of him that performs the ceremony, but with such 
mavellous fervency and labor of body that he will even sweat to 
_a foam.” They broke no bones of the animals they eat, but 
gathered them up and buried them very carefully in a heap; and 
these bones in the time of Smith were often ploughed up”. “The 
other part of their cantico” continues Penn “is performed by 
round dances, sometimes words, sometimes songs, then shouts; two 
being in the middle, that begin, and by singing and drumming on 
a board direct the chorus’*. Their postures in the dance are very 
antick and differing, but all keep measure. This is done with equal 
earnestness and labor, but with great appearance of joy.” 

Once a year, at the gathering of the maize crop, they had 
semi-religious and semi-social festivals, to which all were free to 
come who could pay a small sum of wampum. At one of these 
entertainments which Penn attended, they served up twenty bucks, 
with hot cakes compounded of new corn, wheat and beans to 
correspond. After eating these they fell, as was usual after the 
performance of every great feat, to dancing’; which doubtless the 
author of “No Cross, no Crown,” thought quit a superfluity’®, 
even in savages. 

Naturally incredulous, and prejudiced against everything 
Christian by the early fraud and tyranny of the Dutch, the Indians 
of the Delaware could never be induced to relinquish their Devil- 
worship, and adopt the religion of Christ. They were far more 
stubbornly attached to their idolatry than some of the northern 
Americans; for so easily did the latter fall into the fashion of 
Christianity, that Father Hennepin has devoted one entire chapter 
of his book’” to “the great difficulty met with in keeping the 
savages from praying by rote.” The tribes under our notice, upon 
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the contrary, always scorned even a seeming compliance with the 
forms of Christian worship. They laughed at the idea of a heaven 
in which men were neither to eat nor drink; and politeness only 
restrained them from insulting the missionaries, who told them of 
miracles’®. Yet the engineer Lindstrom has recorded a legend 
prevalent among the savages on the Delaware, which seems to 
prove conclusively that they had heard of the Messiah long before 
the Columbian discovery?® and immemorable authorities warrant 
us in believing that similar legends obtained throughout the chief 
part of the new world. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the race once inhabiting the 
banks of the Delaware. In tracing their origin the learned are 
confounded; in contemplating their end the hardiest might melt 
to tears. The brief glimmer of light which has fallen on their 
history, shows us much that is worthy of admiration, and but few 
faults for which their European oppressors are not responsible. 
Yet the philosopher will recognize in the vicissitudes of which 
they have been the subject, the hand of an all wise Providence 
still working for the greatest aggregate good of mankind. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE ALBION KNIGHTS OF THE CONVERSION. 


It must not be inferred from the silence of the foregoing 
chapters respecting the English, that they had passively beheld the 
intrusions of the Dutch and Swedes upon the banks of the Dela- 
ware. Our ancestors had never acknowledged that the discovery of 
Delaware Bay by Hudson (although that event clearly preceded 
the voyage of Lord De La War!) gave the Dutch any shadow of 
right against the possession which John and Sebastian Cabot took 
of the whole country from Newfoundland to Florida, as early as 
1497, in the name of Henry VII., king of England. And for the 
Swedish claim, which had no decent pretext at all to support it, 
they entertained even less regard than for the pretensions of the 
States of Holland. 

Between 1606 and 1623 the soil of New Jersey had been 
repeatedly granted by the English crown. To wit: in the year first 
mentioned, the South Virginia or London Company obtained their 
patent for the land between the thirty-fourth and forty-first degrees 
of north latitude; a part of which was by carelessness also given 
about the same time to the Plymouth Company, whose charter 
authorized the occupancy of any land between the thirty-eighth 
and forty-fifth degrees. All our state, except a triangle whose apex 
was near the junction of New Jersey with New York on the 
Hudson, was thus subject to two claims, the validity of which 
must be determined by the relation in point of time of the 
conflicting grants. 

In 1609, by a new charter to the Virginia Company, the 
southern grant was reduced to a belt extending two hundred miles 
north and south from Point Comfort; and in 1620 the great grant 
was made to Lenox and Gorges of the land between the fortieth 
and forty-eighth degrees of latitude. “From this grant by patent 
under the great seal from King James of blessed memory” says 
Hubbard? “all other charts and grants of land from Pemmaquin 
to Delaware Bay along the sea coast derive their pedigree.” But 
this is not strictly true; for the fortieth degree of north latitude, 
which bounded this grant on the south, crosses the Delaware three 
miles above Philadelphia; so that for some years after 1620, a part 
of the land afterwards forming old Gloucester lay in New England, 
and a part, together with all south Jersey, without it. The last 
portion had, by the restriction in the Virginia charter just referred 
to, reverted in 1609 to the crown of England; where it remained 
unaffected by the grant of Maryland in 1623 to Calvert Lord 
Baltimore, and undisposed of until about 16314, when Charles I. 
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made the grant to Sir Edmund Ployden, of which we are now 
to speak. 


EARL PLOYDEN. 
Copied from Plantagenet’a New Albion.] 


Of this gentleman, in whose history, he was the first Eng- 
lishman who settled in New Jersey, no particular would lack 
interest, but little is known, except that he was of an ancient 
family, who derived their name from their bravery in resisting 
the Danes®; that he had served king James I in Ireland, and that 
he was a rank monarchist. Forseeing probably the storm which 
was brooding over England, and anxious to provide an escape from 
the terrors it denounced against all friends of royalty, he petitioned 
Charles I., and procured a tract of land in America, of whose 
limits we can only premise with safety that they embraced all of 
the territory now comprised within New Jersey, (regardless of the 
prior grant of a large portion thereof to the New England Com- 
pany) all of Delaware, and parts of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
New York®. By the liberal charter which Ployden procured from 
his sympathetic monarch, he was invested with the title of Earl 
Palatine, which drew after it very great privileges to the grantee; 
for Bracton, “the ancientest of lawyers,” as Plantagenet calls him, 
defines an Earl Palatine to be one who has regal power in all things 
save allegiance to the king’. This earldom in the wilderness was 
called New Albion; and steps were soon taken to people it by 
those who feared the terrible crisis which was approaching in the 
affairs of their mother England. 


The foremost of those who fled from the fierce spirit of 
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democracy which began to rock the throne of Charles ere he had 
fairly seated himself upon it, was a certain Beauchamp Planta- 
genet; who had descended from the royal house which had given 
England her three first Edwards. This man listened with utter 
dismay to the republican nomenclature which had begun to pre- 
vail, such as “cavalleers, independents, round heads, and malig- 
nants,” which he describes as “new names and terms like an 
unknown language, unheard of in all the globe as far as our 
antipodes’.”” And seeing the storm more likely to increase than to 
calm he consulted with seven knights, his kindred and neighbors, 
who like himself sought to escape from evils they could not avert. 
The recent grant to Ployden just met their wishes and suited their 
tastes; for from the omnipotence of the Palatine they hoped to 
become lords at least in the new world, whereas if they stayed in 
England, they plainly saw that even the humbler title of knights 
could no longer tickle their ears. oF 

It was agreed therefore to send Plantagenet, as being “the 
oldest and boldest traveler,” to visit all parts of Sir Edmund’s vast 
tract, and to select the best place for the eight knights and gentle- 
men themselves, a hundred servants, and twenty of their old 
tenants and their families; and he was instructed to follow Cato’s 
rules of colonization, to wit: to secure a pure air, a fresh navigable 
river and a rich country. Under these directions Plantagenet fixed 
upon the Delaware, “just midway” as he describes it® “between 
Virginia, too hot and aguish with the blasted rains, on one side, 
and the cold New-England on the other.” This trip took place in 
1636. Our voyager only ascended the Delaware sixty miles, and did 
not therefore meet with his countrymen, who had already come 
from Virginia, and built a fort at the mouth of the Pensaukin, 
where they were then actually residing in patient expectation of 
the golden reign of Ployden himself. 


These settlers were Captain Young, his nephew, the famous 
Robert Evelin, and thirteen other traders, who arrived in 1633, 
and seated themselves in the country of the Amarongs, after whose 
Sakima, Eriwoneck, they named their first fort. At this post, the 
exact site of which is now lost, Evelin and his uncle kept up a 
trade with the Indians!°, for four years. Soon after the expiration 
of which, that is in 1637, it was occupied by Bogot, a Swede and 
a pioneer of Menewe’s colony; who by proclaiming a gold mine in 
the neighborhood, drew several more to him, and laid the founda- 
tion of Sincessingh, of which we have before spoken. Eriwoneck 
was only possessed by the English from 1633 to 1637; for Evelin 
in the latter year, tired of waiting for Sir Edmund’s personal advent, 
journied to England, where he wrote his letter to Madam Ployden, 
urging her husband to bring with him to the country he so 
glowingly described, “three hundred men or more as there is no 
doubt but that he may doe very well and grow rich. 

In 1637, almost simultaneously with the publication of Eve- 
lin’s letter, appeared the first part of Plantagenet’s account of 
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New Albion?2, giving a general description of the country, and 
calculated to induce the Earl to hasten his scheme with all dili- 
gence. Accordingly a splendid palatinate was projected — the banks 
of the Delaware were set off into manors — all the earl’s children 
received titles—and a chivalric order was instituted under the 
imposing name of The Albion Knights of the conversion of the 
twenty-three Kings. The first of these manors, called Watcessit, the 
earl reserved for himself. It was situated about the site of Salem, 
at the southern end of what Plantagenet calls “the Manteses plain, 
which Master Evelin voucheth to be twenty miles broad and thirty 
long, and fifty miles washed by two fair navigable rivers; of three 
hundred thousand acres fit to plow and sow all corn, tobacco, and 
flax and rice, the four staples of Albion.” 

Three miles as was estimated from Watcessit lay the domain 
of “Lady Barbara, Baroness of Richneck, the mirror of wit and 
beauty,” adjoining Cotton River, (now Alloway’s Creek) “so 
named of six hundred pound of cotton wilde on tree growing” 
says our historian; who further sets forth the value of the seat 
awarded to the Earl’s favorite daughter, by adding that it was of 
“twenty-four miles compasse, of wood, hugh timber trees, and two 
feet black mold, much desired by the Virginians to plant tobacco.” 
The manor of Kildorpy, at the falls of Trenton, was unappro- 
priated. Bolalmanack, or Belvedere, on the Chesapeake shore of 
Delaware State, was given to Plantagenet under the Lord’s seal, as 
a reward for his pains in exploring the country. 

How far this scheme was realized we cannot tell. It is said 
that the New-Haven settlers at Salem were visited by Master Miles, 
who swore their officers to fealty to the Palatine before their 
expulsion by the Dutch and Swedes!+. The Earl himself, sometime 
before 1641, came to New Albion, and he and the royal Plantagenet 
“marched, lodged and cabinned together among the Indians” for 
seven years; during which time the second part of our author’s 
book was published to, induce the emigration of the “vicounts, 
barons, baronets, knights, gentlemen, merchants, adventurers and 
planters of the hopeful colony,” who had bound themselves in 
England to settle three thousand able, trained men in the Palatine’s. 
domain. 

The times however were too full of excitement at home for 
the agreement to be fulfilled — even the Knights of the Conversion 
concluded at last to hazard the dangers of republicanism, rather 
than the buffetings of the ocean; and few, if any of them, redeemed 
their pledge to Ployden by joining him in his new earldom. Having 
studied minutely the character and peculiarities of his twenty- 
three kings, finding that Watcessit had fallen, and disgusted with 
the treachery of the men he had loaded with titles and promises, 
he returned to England with his faithful Plantagenet, who how- 
ever resolved to make still another effort to stock the country with 
subjects for his master. Accordingly the book on New Albion was. 
revamped and sent forth in 1648; but in vain. In the whirlwind 
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that had now seized the popular mind, more eloquent pens than 
Plantagenet’s were unheeded. As for his, it succeeded effectually in 
writing New Albion into utter oblivion for nearly two centuries! 


We cannot treat the Knights of the Conversion so cavalierly 
as to pass them by without yet further notice. This goodly band, 
composed originally of Plantagenet and the seven persons with 
whom he conferred, partook strongly of the fantastic spirit which 
marked their Hudibrastic age. Whatever selfish motive might have 
influenced them in reality in their organization, they professed to 
have at heart only a desire for the conversion of the twenty-three 
Indian tribes living within the limits of Sir Edmund’s grant. 
Hence, upon the badge of their order we find their own and 
Ployden’s arms supported by the right hand of an Indian kneeling, 
around which are twenty-two crowned heads: the whole being 
encircled by the legend DOCEBO INIQUOS VIAS TUAS, ET 
IMPII AD TE CONVERTENTUR. The knights’ device was a 
hand holding a crown upon the point of a dagger above an open 
bible; and the Palatine’s arms, two flowers upon the points of an 
indented belt, with the legend VIRTUS BEAT SIC SUOS*. 


PLOYDEN’S ARMS. : 
[Copied from Plantagenet’s New ‘Albion.] 


Of the mode intended to be pursued by these Knights in 
proselyting the Indians, Plantagenet has left us a hint, for he 
tells us!¢ that any gentleman who was out of employ and not 
bent to labor might come to New Albion “and live like a devout 
apostolique soldier with the sword and the word to civilize and 
convert them to be his majesty’s lieges, and by trading with them 
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for furs, get his ten shillings a day,” which he thought much 
better than contracting with the government at home “to kill 
Christians for five shillings a week.” 


But notwithstanding the “apostolic blows and knocks” which 
the Knights of the Conversion thus meditated for the good of their 
red brother’s souls, the earl himself intended no such logic for 
his English subjects. He meant by an act of his parliament to 
require an observance of some of the fundamental creeds, but there 
was to be “no persecution to any dissenting, and to all such as 
the Walloons free chapels.” ‘The government he had projected was, 
excepting his own exorbitant powers, as liberal as his church. Its 
officers were “the Lord head governor, a deputy governor, secretary 
of estate or seal keeper, and twelve of the councell of state or upper 
house; and these or five of them were also a court of chancery.” 
His lower house consisted of thirty burghers freely chosen, who 
were to meet the lords in Parliament annually on the tenth of 
November to legislate for the palatinate. Any lawsuit under forty 
shillings, or one hundred pounds of tobacco in value, was to be 
“ended by the next justice at one shilling charge.” 


The jurisdiction of the county courts, consisting of four jus- 
tices, and meeting every two months, began at ten pounds sterling 
or fifteen hundred weight of tobacco; and the costs of no case 
tried herein were to exceed four shillings. Appeals lay from these 
courts first to chancery and then to parliament; and our author 
concludes his exposition of the earl’s judiciary .by saying; “Here 
are no jeofails nor demurers; but a summary hearing and a sheriff 
and clerk of court with small fees, end all for the most part in 
a few words?’.” 

After the expulsion or dispersion of the New Albion subjects 
(as Plantagenet claims the settlers on Varcken’s Kill in 1642 to 
have been) the land embraced in their purchase of the Indians 
was the cause of much controversy between the Dutch governor 
of New Amsterdam, and the commissioners of the United colonies 
of New England. On the nineteenth of September, 1650, all diffi- 
culties were apparently removed by a treaty concluded at Hartford 
between Stuyvesant and the said commissioners, by which it was 
agreed “‘to leave both parties in statu quo privs, to plead and 
improve their just enterests at Delaware, for planting or trading 
as they shall see cause18.” 


Accordingly in the spring of 1651, the New Haven men 
attempted to effect another settlement upon the Turner purchase, 
and fifty people actually started for the Delaware with that intent. 
Stopping however at New Amsterdam with a friendly letter from 
Governor Eaton to Governor Stuyvesant, they were arrested by 
that treacherous Dutchman and compelled to promise that they 
would return home. Stuyvesant moreover wrote a letter to the 
governor of New Haven, threatening to resist any English encroach- 
ment on the South River, even to blood. The claim thus sum- 
marily disposed of was never revived. The Swedes or Dutch held 
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the country for thirteen years, at the end of which time the great 
charter of Charles swallowed up all former grants, and opened the 
source from which we must deduce, in law if not in morals, all 
the present land titles upon the seaboard of the middle states}9, 


Si 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE GRANT TO THE DUKE OF YORK, 
AND THE CONQUEST BY CARR. 


On the twelfth of March 1664! Charles, with a view it is said 
of provoking a war with the States of Holland?, made a charter 
to his brother the Duke of York, afterwards James II., for two 
tracts of land in America; the second of which extended from the 
west side of the Connecticut to the eastern shore of the Delaware, 
and was to be held of the King and his successors “as of the 
manner of East Greenwich in the county of Kent, in free and 
common socage, and not in capite or by knight service*.” For these 
two tracts and the absolute right of government over both, his royal 
Highness covenanted to pay forty beaver skins yearly within ninty 
days after demand. 


In pursuance probably of an understanding entered into before 
he was himself infeoffed, the Duke, on the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth of June following*, by deeds of lease and release conveyed 
that portion of his tract now constituting our state, to two assiduous 
attendants at his brother’s court: John Lord Berkley, baron of 
Stratton, and Sir George Carteret of Saltrum in the county of Devon, 
Knight; to the latter of whom, in consideration of his good service 
to the Stuarts in defending the island of Jersey against the Long 
Parliament, the lessor did the honor of directing the country to 
be called New Jersey. 


“All rivers, mines, minerals, woods, fishing, hawking, hunting 
and fowling and all other royalties” were demised, with the land 
for the consideration of ten shillings and the yearly reddendum of 
one pepper-corn to be paid on the day of the nativity of St. John 
the Baptist if legally exacted, and the release which perfected the 
fee in Berkley and Carteret reserved a rent-seck of “seventy nobles 
of lawful money of England, if the same shall be lawfully demanded 
at or in the Inner Temple Hall, London at the feast of St. Michael 
the Arch-angel.” In these conveyances nothing is expressed con- 
cerning the right of government; but the proprietors construing 
the duke’s words most strongly against himself, seem to have 
considered that right as clearly vested in them as the title to 
whales and sturgeons, or any other branch of the royal prerogative’. 

Sir Robert Carr having been sent out with three ships and 
six hundred men in the fall succeeding these alienations, visited the 
Delaware, and after the outlay of two barrels of powder and twenty 
shot, took political attornment of the Dutch and Swedish residents 
at Racoon, Elsinborg and elsewhere upon the Jersey shore. An 
agreement was concluded between the parties on the first of Octo- 
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ber stipulating for the burghers and planters security in their 
persons and estates, the continuance of most of their old magistrates 
in office, and the privilege of returning to Europe within six 
months, or free denizenship and liberty of conscience if they 
remained. For some time after this event, the Dutch and Swedes 
residing upon the Delaware were subject to the government of 
Sir John Carr, Deputy of Nicholls, assisted by a council of the old 
inhabitants, to wit: Hans Block, Israel Helmes, Peter Rambo, 
Peter Cock and ex-director Peter Aldrick. Three of this council, 
Helmes, Rambo and Cock afterwards figured on the grand juries 
of old Gloucester County®; and Rambo’s son of the same name had 
the honor of entertaining the learned Kalm during his visit to 
Racoon in 17487, 

The Dutch could not tamely see their New Netherlands appro- 
priated by their hated foe of York’. A war with England ensued, - 
which was ended in July 1667, by the treaty of Breda, whereby 
each party was allowed to retain whatever it had acquired from 
the other. This war did not in any wise alter the circumstances of 
the country under our consideration; but somewhat more than a 
year after the renewal of hostilities in March 1672, between the 
restless Charles and his phlegmatic neighbors, the banks of the 
Delaware became again the property of the Dutch by actual con- 
‘quest, and the renowned Peter Aldrick, who appears to have been 
willing to serve any master, was made commandant thereof under 
Anthony Colve, the governor general over New York, (now again 
New Netherlands) and its dependencies?. 


The Dutch dominion lasted just long enough to puzzle the 
English lawyers as to the validity of the grants to and from the 
Duke of York; for by the treaty of Westminster, concluded on the 
twenty-eighth of February in the same year!®, the whole country 
was restored to Charles, and vested in him, it was thought, de novo 
and free of all incumbrances. 

On the tenth of February 1664, eleven months after the royal 
charter, the two Lords Proprietors published their Grants and 
Concessions, the first constitution of New Jersey, and, as the term 
is now understood in American politics, the first constitution in 
the world. But although this code was framed on principles which 
the historian justly applauds", the settling of the province, espe- 
cially along the Delaware, went on slowly for some years after its 
promulgation. The disappointed Berkley, therefore, on the eigh- 
teenth of March, 1673, dissolved the joint tenancy between himself 
and Carteret, by selling his undivided share for one thousand 
pounds, to John Fenwicke, of Binfield, in the county of Berks, in 
trust for Edward Billinge#2. It is probable that an understanding 
was had between the two proprietors that the Pensaukin should be 
the western dividing point of their respective moities; for the king, 
in order to cure any legal defect arising from the Dutch reconquest, 
having on the twenty-ninth day of June, 1674, made a second grant 
to his brother, the latter just a month afterwards reconveyed to 
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Carteret, in severalty, all that part of New Jersey lying north of a 
line extending from Barnegat “to a certain creek in Delaware River 
next adjoining to and below a certain creek in Delaware River, 
called Renkokus Kill?%.” 


By a conveyance perfected on the tenth of February, 1674, 
Fenwick and his cestui que trust assigned nine undivided tenth 
parts of West Jersey to William Penn, Gawn Lawrie and Nicholas 
Lucas, in trust for the creditors of Billinge; the remaining tenth 
being reserved to Fenwick himself. This remainder was soon 
afterwards leased for a thousand years to Eldridge and Warner, 
who were allowed to sell so much of the land demised as would 
reimburse them a sum of money which they had advanced to 
Fenwick. Under this power the lessees sold to Penn, Lawrie and 
Lucas all of the lessor’s right and title, foreprizing only the claims 
of a few persons who in 1675 had settled on Fenwick’s tenth under 
deeds from him prior to the lease.14 


Thus the province of West Jersey came wholly into the hands 
of Billinge (whose right was merely equitable) and his three trus- 
tees and creditors whom we have above named. Disregarding alike 
the threats and the complaints of Fenwick, these four proprietors 
on the third of March, 1676, promulgated their Concessions for 
West Jersey, which were agreed to by most or all of the freeholders. 
and inhabitants, Dutch, Swedish and English, of whom one 
hundred and forty seven signed with the proprietors this bond of 
union, and became thenceforth one people’. 

A new line having been fixed upon between East and West 
Jersey by the quintipatite deed made on the first of July 1676 by 
Carteret and the four West Jersey proprietors, the latter were 
ready to carry into effect that clause of their concessions!® which 
required the province to be laid off into ten precincts, each embrac- 
ing ten proprietaries or actions. The tenths were not really laid 
off however until after the fourteenth day of January, 1681; at 
which time the commissioners ordered the surveyor to measure the 
front of the river Delaware from Assunpink to Cape May, into ten 
proportionable parts, running each tenth “so far back into the 
woods” as to give it an area of sixty-four thousand acres. The first 
and second tenth extended “from the river Derwent, formerly 
called Sunpink, on the north, to the river Crapwell, or Pensaukin, 
on the South,” and the third and fourth tenths reached from the 
“said river called Crapwell, on the North, to the river Berkley, 
formerly called Old Man’s Creek on the south;” and out of these 
two precincts (firstly by the voluntary act of the people them- 
selves'7, and afterwards by a law of the West Jersey General 
Assembly, was formed the County of which we are writing. 

After the execution of the quintipartite deed, Billinge and his 
three trustees received John Eldridge and Edmund Warner into 
the number of proprietors by reconveying to them in fee the share 
formerly belonging to Fenwick; and on the sixth of August, 1680,1* 
the duke of York make a second grant of the soil of West Jersey to 
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these persons; from whom either mediately or immediately are 


derived all regular titles to lands in the said province unlocated 
before that time. 


The mode of appropriating unoccupied tracts as prescribed 
by the concessions of Berkley and Carteret!®, and continued by 
subsequent laws down to 1687 without material alteration, was as 
follows; The adventurer having pitched upon his site, procured 
from the proprietary government a warrant directing the surveyor 
general to run off and mark a specific number of acres; and this 
warrant, endorsed by the surveyor with the date of the survey, was 
returned to the register’s office and recorded, whereupon by precipe 
from the government the register issued a patent, which being 
countersigned by the Governor and some of the Council, created 
an indefeasible title in the patentee?°. 


Until 1678 the quantity of land which an individual might 
take up was regulated by his number of servants and his celerity 
in removing to the province; and each locator was obliged on pain 
of escheat to keep on every hundred acres covered by his warrant 
two able men servants or three weaker servants. The fees thus 
acquired were subject to a ground rent varying from a half-penny 
to a penny and a half per acre, payable to the General Proprietors. 

In 1687, on account of frequent alienations and transfers, 
these Proprietors had become too numerous to conduct their busi- 
‘ness in their former democratic manner; and accordingly a Pro- 
prietary Council was selected on the fourteenth of February in that 
year to manage all matters relating to unseated lands. This council, 
the ghost of the once potent proprietary government of West Jersey, 
has survived two revolutions, though there has long been but little 
necessity for its continuance. Its jurisdiction in matters connected 
with vacant lands has been recognized by comparatively late 
statutes of this state?1; one of which, and to the antiquarian the 
most important, provides for the safe keeping of the valuable 
documents to which we have before referred. 


In granting warrants the General Proprietors of West Jersey, 
who, notwithstanding Fenwick’s complaints, were upright and 
honest men, seem to have admitted the possession of the Dutch 
and Swedes to have given them a pre-emption right. All of these 
people at the commencement of the English government were 
summoned to New York by Andross, to take deeds in the Duke’s 
name, at a rent of a bushel of wheat for a hundred acres; and some 
of them, Acrelius says?, actually complied. Whether they rested 
upon this title or upon purchases from the natives, their tracts 
‘were resurveyed to them under the West Jersey concessions; to 
which as we have before observed, many Dutch and Swedes volun- 
tarily became parties. One of the Swedish purchases, made by 
Governor Printz himself, in 1646, extended from the Racoon to 
Mantua’s Hook, where the Swedish arms were set aloft as a caution 
to Andries Huddie, Jost von dem Boyandh, and all other 


trespassing Dutchmen”. 
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Soon after this it is probable that six of the Dutch24 interested 
in the settlement at Nassau bought in trust for the West India 
Company all the land from the north bound of the above purchase 
to the Rankokas, as a retaliation on Printz; so that in reality the 
Indian title to the soil of Old Gloucester had been entirely 
extinguished before the arrival of the English. 


#2 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH PRECINCTS PURCHASED 
OF THE INDIANS AND SETTLED. 


_ Owing to the differences between Billinge and Fenwick! no 
ship followed to West Jersey for two years after the settlement of 
Salem; but Penn having at length pacified these parties, vigorous 
measures began to be taken to organize the provincial government 
according to the Concessions. The commissioners provided by the 
first chapter of that code sailed from London in the ship Kent, 
Gregory Marlow master, and arrived at New Castle, then the 
English capital of the Delaware, on the sixteenth of August, 1676.7 


Besides the commissioners there came in the Kent two hundred 
and thirty passengers, mostly quakers of good estates in England, 
who, it is a fact worth noticing, fled from their native land to 
avoid the identical principles which their predecessors under Ploy- 
den had sought to secure. They were ill pleased at a return from 
republicanism to monarchy, and from liberal toleration to a re- 
ligion prescribed by law and promulgated by fire, dungeons, and 
the sword. Their minds had been enlarged by the free spirit of 
inquiry which preceded the great revolution, and could not again 
be compressed into the narrowness of acknowledging the divine 
right of kings either in matters of church or of state. While others 
therefore of more plastic temper threw up at the restoration the 
same caps with which they had hailed the bleeding head of 
Charles I., these quakers sought an asylum in the western world, 
where they might nourish their deep-rooted hatred for the 
pageantry of monarchs, and the hypocrisy of priests®. 


It was no secret to Charles II. that the followers of Fox enter- 
tained and avowed the most latitudinarian doctrines of government 
and church polity; yet while the Kent lay in the Thames, that 
sceptred harlequin, who was pleasuring in his barge, came along 
side, asked if the passengers were Quakers and where they were 
bound, and gave them his blessing*. ““This last circumstance,” it 
has been observed, “may seem somewhat extraordinary, when we 
reflect that at the very time it took place, thousands of the Quakers 
were suffering throughout Charles’ dominions; but it was in 
character with the monarch. Ever smooth and specious in his 
exterior, but in heart deceptive and corrupt, his character was a 
gilded cheat. Yet perhaps a blessing from him was better than 
a malediction; and if aught of advantage was conferred, let us 
not be ungrateful®.” 

The Kent landed her passengers at the mouth of the Racoon 
Creek, where the Swedes had left a few scattering habitations. 
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These not being sufficient to accommodate them all, some took 
possession of cow-stalls, and apartments of that sort, until other 
edifices could be built. From Watson’s description of the Swedish 
houses in the olden time, it seems there was little choice between 
them and the stalls. Each mansion consisted of but one room, with 
a door so low as to require those entering to stoop, and no windows 
save loop holes with sliding boards or isinglass dead-lights; their 
chimneys, in one corner, were of grey sandstone, adjoining to which 
was an oven; and the cracks between the logs of which 
the house was built were filled with clay®. These dwellings had 
been abandoned by the concentration of the Swedes’ at the now 
obliterated village of Repaapo%, or at the ancient town of Racoon, 
now called Swedesborough; and it is probable from the description 
that they had been originally built by the servile Finns, and the 
Laps who tilled the ground. 


On the second of March, 1676, Billinge’s trustees sold to five 
considerable persons in the county of York®, “certain privileges for 
a town to be built, whereby they have liberty to choose their own 
magistrates and officers for executing laws according to the Con- 
cessions, within the said town!®.” This contract was ratified by the 
Concessions which followed in four days afterwards; and the 
Yorkshire men were thereby allowed the first choice of the tenths 
into which the province was to be divided; the second choice being 
reserved to any other company who should purchase ten proprieties 
or actions. 


Immediately afterwards, a company of Friends in London 
purchased a patent for another tenth; the commissioners appointed 
by the Proprietors being divided into two committees, who were 
respectively to fix upon the tenth to be occupied by the two com- 
panies. — Elmley, Helmsley, and Stacy, on behalf of the Yorkshire 
men, immediately after their arrival in 1677, chose from the falls 
of Delaware down; while Penford, Olive, Wills and Scott chose 
for the London men the country about Arwames, or Gloucester 
Point. The commissioners were also authorized to buy the right 
of the Indians, which the latter were very ready to sell again, 
notwithstanding their former bargains with the Dutch and the 
Swedes. Accordingly, having procured Israel Helmes, Peter Rambo, 
and Lacy Cock from the Swedes as interpreters, all the land between 
the falls and Oldman’s creek was bargained for, though the Indians 
seem to have stood seized to the use of the English for some time 
afterwards, on account of delay in the forthcoming of the 
consideration". 


The first purchase was made, according to the minute of the 
deed in the office of the Secretary of State in Trenton!2, on the 
tenth of September 1677, of “Katamas, Sekappio, Peanto alias 
Enequeto, and Rennowighwan, Indian Sarkamarkoes,” of the land 
lying between the midstreams of Rancocas and Timber creeks, and 
bounded on the east by a right line drawn between the uppermost 
head of each stream. The consideration stipulated by the com- 
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missioners was literally as follows: “fforty six ffadome of duffels, 
thirty blankits, one hundred and fifty pounds of powder, thirty 
gunns, two hundred ffadome of wampum, thirty kettles, thirty 
axes, thirty small howes, thirty auls, thirty needles, thirty looking 
glasses, thirty paire of stockings, seaven anchors of brandy, thirty 
knives, thirty barres of lead, thirty-six rings, thirty Jewe’s harps, 
thirty combs, thirty bracelets, ‘thirty bells, thirty tobacco tongs, 
thirty paire of sissors, twelve tobacco boxes, thirty fflints, tenne 
pewter spoonfulls of paint, one hundred ffish hooks and one grosse 
of pipes.” This hard bargain was witnessed by Thomas Watson 
and three Swedes: Andrew Swanson, Swan Swanson and Lacy 
Swanson. 


Seventeen days afterwards (on the twenty-seventh of September) 
a deed was made to the commissioners!? by the Indian chiefs 
Mohocksey, ‘Tetamchro and Apperinges, for the land “between the 
midstream of Oldman’s Creek to the southward, and the midstream 
of Timber Creek to the northward, and bounded to the eastward 
by a right lyne extended along the countery from the uppermost 
head of Oldman’s Creek to the uppermost head of Timber Creek, 
for the consideration of thirty match-coats, twenty guns, thirty 
keitles and one great one, thirty paire of hose, twenty ffadome of 
duffels, thirty petticoats, thirty Indian axes, thirty narrow howes, 
thirty barres of lead, fifteen small barrels of powder, seaventy 
knives, sixty paire of tobacco tongs, sixty sissors, sixty tinshaw 
looking glasses, seaventy combs, one hundred and twenty aul 
blades, one hundred and twenty ffish hooks, two grasps of red 
paint, one hundred and twenty needles, sixty tobacco boxes, one 
hundred and twenty pipes, two hundred bells, one hundred Jewe’s 
harps, and six anchors of rum.” And this conveyance was executed 
before Robert Wade, James Saunderland, James Yesteven, Samuel 
Lovett and Henry Reynolds". 


_ Commissioner Olive having bought some cattle of the Swedes", 
sent out servants to cut hay, and was proceeding immediately to 
make a settlement for the London people at Arwames; but the 
Yorkshire men, not liking so wide a separation between themselves 
and their companions, proposed that the two companies should 
unite and establish a town. Being promised very favorable things, 
the Londoners consented, and Burlington was accordingly laid out, 
and for some time enjoyed in common; but the Yorkshire men, 
with proverbial astuteness, managed to allot to their allies the 
eastern part of the town, and reserve the most pleasant for 
themselves?¢. ; 

From 1677 emigrants continued to pour into West Jersey from 
various parts of England, to enjoy the wise and liberal government 
established upon the Concessions. This government was admin- 
istered from 1676 to 1680, by commissioners appointed by the 
Proprietors in England. After the twenty-fifth day of March, 1680, 
the people in each tenth were to elect one commissioner yearly, 
until a General Assembly could be chosen. 
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In 1681, Jennings, the deputy of Billinge, whom the Pro- 
prietors had made Governor, called an assembly, which, on account 
of the tribes or tenths not yet being set apart, was elected by the 
province at large. In May of the following year, such partition 
having been made, the Assembly, among many other statutes passed 
during a session of only four!” days, enacted that each tenth as it 
was peopled should send ten delegates. 


On the second of May, 1683, the first assembly thus chosen, 
began to sit: the third or Irish tenth (from Pensaukin to Timber 
Creek) being represented by William Cooper, Mark Newbie, Henry 
Stacy, Francis Collins, Samuel Cole, Thomas Howell and William 
Bate — only seven persons; while the fourth tenth, from Timber 
Creek to Oldman’s Creek had no delegate at all, on account prob- 
ably of its yet containing only Dutch and Swedes, who took no 
interest in matters of government. 
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CHAPTER XII-A. 


THE ORIGIN OF OLD GLOUCESTER — 
ITS PUBLIC BUILDINGS — 
THE ERECTION OF ATLANTIC AND CAMDEN. 


In May 16821, the province having become quite populous, the 
Assembly divided it into two jurisdictions, or counties, to each of 
which they assigned a court of quarter sessions, a sheriff and a clerk 
or recorder. The jurisdictions took their names from the only two 
towns then built in West Jersey, to wit: Burlington and Salem. The 
inconvenience to which the concentration of the public business at 
these distant places must have subjected the people of the third and 
fourth precincts is obvious; and we cannot wonder that our sturdy 
forefathers seized upon the first opportunity offered by disturb- 
ances in the provincial government, to administer a remedy for 
themselves. 

On the twenty-fifth of November, 1685, the Assembly met, but 

_ adjourned the same day on account of the sharpness of the season?. 
It did not convene again until the third of November, 1692; the 
province being in the mean while in great confusion, from the 
attempt made by Billinge to assume the government entirely into 
his own hands. 

Soon after this state of things began, on the twenty-sixth day 
of May, 1686, the proprietors, freeholders and inhabitants, generally 
of the territory lying between the Pensaukin and Oldman’s Creek, 
met at Arwames and formed what may be termed a county Con- 
stitution. This curious instrument, comprising in all but ten short 
paragraphs, not only regulated the marking of hogs and other 
cattle —a precaution to which the absence of fences in those 
primitive days gave considerable importance — but erecting the two 
precincts into a county, ordained a regular court, provided officers 
similar to those already employed in the jurisdictions of Salem and 
Burlington, and prescribed the minutiae of legal practice’. This 
was the origin of OLD GLOUCESTER — the only county in New 
Jersey that can deduce its existence from a direct and positive 
compact between her inhabitants’. 

“It would seem,” a historian remarks in commenting upon 
this unique paper®, “that the inhabitants of the county deemed 
themselves a body politic, a democratic commonwealth, with full 
powers of legislation.” And that such was their opinion even after 
the resettling of the provincial government in 1692, will abundantly 
appear by the extracts from the county records which we shall give 
in the next chapter. The courts and grandjuries which sat at Red 
Bank and Arwames would have been formidable tribunals indeed, 
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but for the stern integrity with which they exercised their exor- 
bitant authority. We must confess, however, that the justices, who 
were elected by the people under the forty-first chapter of the 
Concessions, seem to have been too complaisant to the juries grand 
and petit, under their direction. Whether it be a verdict turning 
a freeman into a slave®, or a presentment laying the most consid- 
erable tax’, the worthy clerk has but one footing up: “To all 
which ye Bench assents.” 


The government of the state of Gloucester, having now a name, 
of course wanted the other essential of respectability, “a local 
habitation.” This was fixed “by the joyntt consent of the pro- 
prietors,” who during the interregnum in the provincial govern- 
ment fixed every thing at Arwames. A splendid city, reaching from 
the Quinquorenning or Newton Creek to the Sassackon or Little 
‘Timber Creek — with ten streets running east and west, and two 
north and south, with a famous Market place three chains square — 
was laid out by Thomas Sharp in 1689. The whole plot was 
divided into ten equal shares, to correspond with the number of 
proprieties; and on the east side, in conformity with the good old 
notions of the fatherland, a space was consecrated to the gambols 
of the school-boys of future ages, under the name of Town Bounds®. 


It did not escape the observation of the ever vigilant grand 
jury that the exigencies of the public required, in addition to the 
said Market Place and Town Bounds, a jail wherein to lock up 
the unruly. And therefore, at a court held in the new town on 
the second day of December, 1689, they did in due form “Present 
ye County of Gloucester for their not erecting a common goale for 
the securing of prisoners’; whereupon, the clerk tells us “Daniel 
Reading undertakes to build a goale or logg-house of fifteen or 
sixteen foot square, provided he may have one lott of Land con- 
veyed to him and his heirs forever; and ye sd house to serve for 
a prison till ye County makes a common geole, or until ye sd logge 
house shall with age be destroyed or made insufficient for that 
purpose. And Wm. Royden undertakes to convey ye lott, he being 
paid three pounds for the same at or before ye next courte.®” 

The place thus provided answered as a gaol until December, 
1695, when it was “ordered that a prison be with all convenient 
expedition built, sixteen feet long, twelve feet wide in the clear, 
and eight foot high; to be made of loggs, with a floor of loggs, 
above and below covered with cedar shingles, and a partition in 
the middle!°.” The courts had hitherto been held at taverns or at 
private houses; but on the first of June, 1696, the preceding order 
was remodeled, so as to require “‘a prison of twenty foot long and 
sixteen wide, of a sufficient heighth and strength, made of loggs, 
to be erected and builded in Gloucester — with a Court House 
over the same of a convenient height and largeness, covered of and 
with cedar shingles, well and workmanlike to be made, and with 
all convenient expedition finished — Matthew Medcalfe and John 
Reading to be overseers or agents to lett the same or see the said 
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buildings done and performed in manner aforesaid, they to have 
money for carrying on of the said work of the last county tax.” On 
the fifth of October, 1708, we find the following record: “We, the 
Grand Jury for the County of Gloucester, being mett together at 
Gloucester to concider of the present imergancies of the same, doe 
consider itt necessary that an addition be made to the Prison and 
Courtt House in manner following, viz. “That it joyne to the south 
end of the ould one, to be made of stone and brick, twelve foot 
in the cleare, and two story high, with a stack of chimneys joyning 
to the ould house. And that itt be uniform from ye foundation 
to the Court House.” 


To carry on this improvement the grand jury levied a tax of 
one shilling upon every hundred acres of land, one shilling for 
every horse and mare over three years old, sixpence per head for 
neat cattle, two pence for each sheep, three shillings for each 
freeman in service, and three shillings for each negro over twelve 
years old, “to be paid in current silver money or corn, or any other 
country produce at money price, to be delivered and brought in 
to the county treasurer at his dwelling house.” 

Our ancestors however had begun to get proud, and did not 
therefore remain long satisfied with their public buildings, even as 
improved. On “the fifth of the second month called April” 1715, 
the justices and Freeholders concluded to build a gaol “twenty 
four foot long in the cleare, and the wall in the full height from 
the foundation nine foot high and two foot thick, well done with 
good mortar of lime and sand. And to lay the upper and under 
floors with the planks of the old prison, to make a good roof to it, 
and necessary doors and windows. And to remove the court house 
where the new prison is to stand, and repayve the same as shall 
need be needfull'!.” The new county capitol was finished in 1719, 
but failing from some cause or other to please the justices and 
freeholders, they ordered it in December of that year “‘to be pulled 
down to ye lower floor, and rebuilt upon the same foundation with 
good fresh lime and sand.” 


We find about this time the following entry upon the Clerk’s 
Book of the county legislature: “It is agreed by this meeting that 
a payor of substantial stocks be erected near the prison with a 
post at each end, well fixed and fastened with a hand cuff iron 
att one of them for a whipping-post.” In 1736 the board ordered 
a yard, a watch-house, a workshop, and a pump to be added to the 
public property; and these we believe are the last material improve- 
ments made to the logg-house, which has led us into so long a 
digression?!?. 

In 1692 the statute erecting Cape May into a county indirectly 
sanctioned the irregular proceedings of the Gloucester men in 
associating themselves together, by reciting that the province had 
“been formerly divided into three counties!%.” In the same year the 
boundaries of Gloucester were partially defined, by a law making 
Pensaukin the division line between it and Burlington; but there 
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being “‘a great inconveniency seen in that act,” it was repealed by 
its framers at their next session!*. Thus the matter rested until 
1694, when two laws were passed relating to Gloucester: the first! 
enacting “that the two distinctions or divisions heretofore called 
the Third and Fourth Tenths be and is hereby laid into one county, 
named and from henceforth to be called, THE COUNTY OF 
GLOUCESTER; the limits whereof bounded with the aforesaid 
river called Crapwell, (formerly called Penisawkin) on the north, 


and fay River Berkley, (formerly called Oldman’s Creek) on the 
south.” 


It was probably intended that the eastern boundary of this 
county should be a right line drawn from the head-waters of 
Pensaukin to the head-waters of Oldman’s Creek. We are sure at 
least that Gloucester did not reach originally to the ocean; for the 
second law1®, passed in the above year, is in the following words: 
“Forasmuch as there are some families settled upon Egg Harbour, 
and of right ought to be under some jurisdiction, be it enacted by 
the authority aforesaid that the inhabitants of the said Egg Har- 
bour shall be and belong to the jurisdiction of Gloucester to all 
intents and purposes, till such time as they shall be capable, by a 
competent number of inhabitants, to be. erected into a county, any 
former act to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


The Egg Harbour country continued in this independent state 
until 1710,17 when another law was made incorporating it with 
Gloucester. An hundred and twenty-seven years afterwards the 
people on the seaboard thought they “had a competent number of. 
inhabitants” to be set off as a separate county, and accordingly 
Atlantic was erected in 1837. On the thirteenth day of March, 1844, 
the new county of Camden was erected, partly to accommodate the 
fast swelling population of the north and north-western townships, 
and partly to secure to West Jersey her just share of influence in 
the state government. 


As an antiquarian, who does not regret — who would not have 
prevented — these repeated mutilations of old Gloucester’s terri- 
tory? But let us remember that public convenience and_ public 
justice are considerations paramount to any idle feeling like this. 
Let us show that the mere interposition of metaphysical lines can 
never divide those whose hearts the common sufferings and the 
common joys of a century and a half have united. The people of 
Atlantic and Camden—the daughters of Old Gloucester — still 
claim the glory of her name as in part their own — still hope from 
her the return of a mother’s affections; and he who would deny 
that glory or disappoint that hope is unworthy of his birth in a 
county so ancient and so favored. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNTY 
COURT, AND OF THE BOARD OF JUSTICES 
AND FREEHOLDERS. 


The following extracts, while they show conclusively that our 
ancestors of the county of Gloucester deemed themselves, for some 
time after the constitution of Arwames, an independent govern- 
ment, with power to prescribe punishments, levy taxes, fix 
boundaries and do many other acts equally sovereign — also throw 
much light upon the moral and physical condition of the early 
English settlers. 


At a Court held at Red Bank on the tenth of December, 1686, 
“Andrew Wilkie was brought to ye bar, and the Indictment against 
him for ffellony being read, he pleaded guilty in manner and 
form.” Yet a jury “was empannelled, and attested upon his Triall 
and true deliverance to make between our Lord the King and the 
prisoner at the bar, etc. 


“Verdict — The jury brought in Andrew Wilke the prisoner, 
Guilty in the manner and form, and that ye said prisoner ought 
to make pay to the prosecutor the sum of sixteen pounds. 


“Sentence — The Bench appoints that ye said Wilkie shall pay 
ye aforesaid sixteen pounds by way of servitude, viz: if he will be 
bound by Indenture to ye prosecutor, then to serve him ye terme 
of four years, but if he condiscended not thereto then ye court 
awarded that he should be a servant and soe abide the terme of five 
years, and to be accomodated in the tyme of his servitude by his 
master with meat, drink, cloaths, washing and lodging according 
to ye custome of ye County, and fitt for such a servant.” 


The felony of which Wilkie was thus doubly convicted was 
stealing goods of Denis Lins; and the sentence therefore was in 
accordance with the provincial law of 1681, which requires thieves 
to render four fold restitution, “or be made work for so long time 
as the nature of the offence shall require.” We have been unable 
however to find either law or custom to authorize the following 
step, which was taken at a court held at Gloucester, on the first 
of December 1693: 

“The grand jury present William Lovejoy, for that contrary 
to the order and advice of the Bench he doth frequent the house 
of Ann Penstone, and lodge there, none being in ye house but he 
and ye said Ann with the bastard child. William Lovejoy solemnly 
promises to appear at the next court to be held at Gloucester, and 
to be of very good behaviour during the same time.” 
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The first Court held under the constitution of Arwames was in 
September, 1686. The justices then present on the Bench were 
Francis Collins, Thomas Thackera, and John Wood. The jury 
list returned by the sheriff contained the names of William Hunt, 
William Bate, William Albertson, William Lovejoy, Henry Wood, 
Jonathan Wood, John Hugge, James Atkinson, Thomas Sharp, 
Thomas Chaunders, George Goldsmith, John Ladde, Daniel 
Reading, John Ithel, John Bethell, Thomas Matthews, William 
Dalboe, Anthony Neilson, John Matson, Thomas Bull, John 


Taylor, William Salisbury, Matthew Medcalfe, and William 
Cooper. 


At this term, “upon ye complaynt of Rebecca Hammond 
against her late master Robert Zane for want of necessary apparell, 
as alsoe his failure in some covenants that he was obliged by his 
indenture to perform — it was ordered yt ye said Rob. Zane, before 
ye first day of ninth month next should finde and give to ye said 
Rebecka Hammond apparell to the vallue of three pounds, seven 
shillings and six pence, and alsoe fifty acres of land to her and her 
heirs forever; and in case ye sd Rob. shall dislike this order, then 
to stand to and abide by ye act of Assembly in the like case 
provided. Whereupon ye sd. Rob. Zane did at last declare that he 
would comply with ye aforesaid order and answer ye same.” 


; The last clause of the county constitution, relating to hogs, 
not having been obeyed by the people, the clerk was ordered at 
this court “to warne in those who had made default, to his owne 
howse, and there take account and register their markes.”’ Accord- 
ingly each citizen who owned any of those animals cut their ears 
according to fancy, and returned a draft to Clerk Sharp. These 
were scrupulously copied, and form a fantastic portion of the 
county records. To kill a marked hog, even though its owner was 
unknown, was a disdemeanor against the peace and dignity of the 
county, and as such was punished by fine to the public use?. 


On the first of March, 1691, one John Richards was found 
guilty of perjury, and sentenced by the jury “to pay twenty pounds 
fine or stand in ye pillory one hour. To which ye bench assents, 
and ye prisoner chusing to stand in ye pillory, they award and 
order the same to be in Gloucester on ye twelfth day of April next, 
between ye hours of ten in ye morning and four in ye afternoon, 
and condescend to take his owne bond for his appearance at that 
tyme under ye penalty and fortification of fifty pounds.” 


At September Term, 1690, two burglars having been convicted, 
were sentenced to be “burnt to the bone” in the hand with the 
letter T, or sold for five years in the West Indies: the thieves 
chose the latter. 

The subjoined extract affords a strong instance of the inde- 
pendence claimed by the county during the disturbances in the 
provincial government. She and Burlington seem to have con- 
sidered the subject of county boundaries as one entirely within the 
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scope of county legislation. “At a court held at Gloucester, on ye 
first day of 4th mo., 1689, the grand jury having information that 
the persons formerly appointed by ye propryetors for fixing ye line 
of division between ye counties of Burlington and Gloucester have 
agreed upon a course that shall determine ye same, Doe in pur- 
suance thereof order that upon ye seventeenth day of this instant 
ye said line shall be run, and that Thomas Sharp shall be surveyor 
for ye doing thereof. That John Walker and John Heritage shall 
mark ye trees, and that Francis Collins, Richard Heritage, John 
Key, and John Wills be appointed to see yt the same be duly 
performed and done. And also that it’s judged convenient that ye 
people in Burlington County may have advice hereof that they may 
appear to see that affair completed if they please. To all which ye 
Bench assents, and order the procedure thereof in manner above 
said.” 

Two years before the above proceeding was had, the Burling- 
ton men had offended those of Gloucester by holding pleas of 
crimes belonging to the jurisdiction of Arwames. The officers who 
had contributed to this insult were promptly dealt with. At a 
court held at Gloucester on the first of December 1687, “The grand 
jury present John Wood and Will Warner for conveying forth of 
this county two prisoners thereof, namely, Henry Treadway and 
Mary Driner for their tryall at Burlington Court, contrary to the 
rights and privileges of this county, and to the perverting of justice, 
&c. The Bench orders this presentment to be referred to the next 
court, at which tyme ye sd John Wood is ordered to appear.” 


At the next court “the presentment of the grand jury of the 
last court against John Wood for the conveying of Henry Treadway 
and Mary Driner, two notorious delinquents forth of this county, 
&c., to the destroying of ye county’s privileges, &c., being read, the 
said John Wood speaketh as followeth: Since I understand that this 
county hath taken offence at and with my proceedings concerning 
Henry Treadway and Mary Driner, I am heartily sorry that I ever 
gave them that cause of offence. Fforasmuch as I designed noe 
prejudice against the county nor any therein, but that it was my 
ignorance that occationed the same, I doe desire the sd county 
would be pleased to remit and pass by ye same.” 


The following is a copy of the first tax act passed by the 
Grand Jury, or as we might call it, the Legislature, of the county. 

“Gloucester, first of second mo., 1687: The Courte dissolved, 
but the Grand Jury having something under consideration that 
required a longer tyme to deliberate thereof, they now adjourned 
till the fourteenth day of the same month, at which time appearing 
they agreed and ordered as followeth: 

“That for the public use and concerne of the County of Glou- 
cester there should be a tax levyed and raised upon the inhabitants 
thereof in manner following — 

“That every owner or possessor of lande shall pay for every 
hundred acres of lande that shall be possessed, taken up or surveyed, 
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the sum of one shilling. And that every person keeping Cattell 
within the sd county of Gloucester, whether oxen, horses or cowes, 
being two years of age, shall pay for every head of such cattell the 
sum of two pence. And alsoe that all free men having neither 
lande nor cattell shall pay the sum of two pence. And alsoe that 
all men having neither lande or cattell, being sixteen years of age, 
shall pay for their owne heads one shilling a piece. 


“The assessors appointed for the taxing of every man’s estate 
as aforesaid are Richard Heritage, John Key, Thomas Sharpe, 
Andrew Robeson, jun., and Anthony Neilson, whoe are to meet 
together on or before the twentieth day of the third month next, 
in order to assess and leavy the said tax. 


“The treasurers appointed are Henry Wood and Anthony 
Neilson, to whom every person concerned shall bringe in their 
several taxations by or before the twenty-ninth day of September 
next, either in silver money or in corne at the prices following, viz: 


Ss. d. s. d. 
Wheat at 4 0 Oates at Pe 0 
Rye 3 0 Indian Peas 5 0 
Barley 3 0 Buckwheat 4 6 
Indian Corne 2 6 


“And in case any person shall refuse or neglect to bring in 
‘their tax as aforesaid, it shall be lawfull to distrienne upon them 
for double the vallue with all such charges that shall accrue for 
or by reason of distress soe made, and any one that findes himself 
wronged shall repaire to the next justice, who hath power to 
redress their agrievances. And the Treasurers are hereby ordered to 
have for their recieveing and disposall of the pay two shillings in 
the pound. 

“And that this tax when recieved shall not be disposed on but 
by the consent, knowledge, and appointment or aprobation of the 
Grand Jury for the tyme being. 

“This was seen and approved on the fourteenth day of April, 
by the Justices aforesaid, and soe the Jury was discharged.” 

The Grand Jury continued to levy taxes of its own accord until 
1694, when the Assembly vested the power in a quorum of the- 
County Justices, with the advice, concurrence and assistance of the 
Grand Jury?.” In 1713 the prerogative passed by statute to the 
Justices and Chosen Freeholders*, with whom it continued to reside 
until the organization of the Board of Freeholders upon its present 
footing on the thirteenth of February, 1798°. 

On the eleventh of December, 1733, we find upon the minutes 
of the Board then legislating for the county the subjoined act: 
“The justices and freeholders have appointed George Ward and 
Constantine Wood to be managers to repair Timber Creek Bridge; 
and also that fifty pounds shall be raised to defray the charge of 
the said repair, and for and towards other county charges, in 
manner following, viz: Single men one shilling and six pence each; 
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servants four pence each. Merchants as followeth, viz: John Brown 
of Gloucester ten shillings, Sarah Norris five, Timothy Matlack ten, 
Michael Fisher five, C. Taylor ten. Mills as followeth, viz: Bennet's 
mill four shillings, Cole’s mill four, Child’s mill four, Key’s mill 
four, Andrew Ware’s mill two, Richard Cheesman’s mill three, 
George Ward’s mill five, Griffith’s mill one and six pence, I. 
Cousen’s mill two, Israel Ward’s mill two, S. Shiver’s mill four, 
Somers’ mill three, Stileman’s mill one and six pence, Fisher’s mill 
four, Breache’s mill two. Taverns as followeth, viz: T. Perrywebb’s 
ten shillings, Medcalf’s ten, Wheeldon’s ten, Griffith’s one, Sarah 
Bull’s two, E. Ellison’s five, Tatem’s ferry seven and six pence, 
Gerrard’s seven, Taylor’s ten, Medcalf’s ferry twelve.” We learn 
that from a similar act passed in 1750 that there were then in the 
county fourteen stores and shops, twenty-seven mills, five ferries,. 
and over twenty-five taverns. 


The first ferry licensed by the county court was one from 
Gloucester to Philadelphia in 1688°. On the first of January says. 
Clerk Sharp, “It is proposed to ye bench yt a ferry is very needfull 
and much wanted from Jarsey to Philadelphia, and yt William 
Roydon’s house is looked upon as a place convenient for, and the 
said William Roydon a person suitable for that employment; and 
therefore an order desired from ye Bench that a ferry may be fixed, 
&c. To which ye Bench assents, and refers to ye Grand Jury to 
methodize ye same, and fix the rates thereof.” 


In 1693 proposals were made for a ferry over Timber Creek; 
but this and the one before established across the Delaware seem 
to have gone down before 1695; for under the date of June the first 
of that year we read as follows: 


“The Grand Jury consenteth to and presenteth the proposals. 
of Daniel Cooper for keeping a ferry’ over the river to Philadelphia 
at the prices following, that is to say: For a man and a horse, one 
shilling and six pence; for a single horse or cow, one shilling and 
three pence; for a single man, ten pence; and when ten or more, 
six pence per head; and six pence per head for sheep, calfs, or 
hoggs. To which ye bench assents. 

“The Grand Jury consenteth to and presenteth ye proposals of 
John Reading for keeping a ferry over Glocester River, and from 
Glocester to Wickaco at ye prices following, That is to say, for a 
single man and horse, two shillings and six pence, and four shill- 
ings per head for more than one horse or cow, &c. and one shilling 
and six pence for a single man, and one shilling per head when 
more than one from Gloucester to Wickacoe. And five pence for 
head for horses, cows, &c., and two pence per head for man without 
horses or cattell over Glocester River. To all which ye Bench 
assents.”” 

On the first of December, 1702, the first regular ferry over 
Cooper’s Creek was established at the foot of Schoolhouse Lane. 
“John Champion,” says the clerk, “makes great complaint of his. 
great charge in setting people over Cooper’s Creek at his house;. 
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whereupon ye Grand Jury propose that in case ye sd John Cham- 
pion will find sufficient conveniences to putt people over at all 
seasons, the said Champion may take for ferriage as follows, viz: 
For two persons together two pence per head, for one single person 
three pence, and for a man and a horse five pence. To which ye 
Bench assents.” 

It will be observed that no mention is made in any of these 
regulations of carriages. Such refinements were not introduced 
generally, even in Philadelphia, until the Revolution’, In West 
Jersey most journeys were performed on horseback; and the 
marriage portion of the daughters of the most wealthy men gen- 
erally consisted of a cow and a side-saddle. Wheeled vehicles indeed 
would have been of but little use in a country where roads were 
yet full of trees, and where streams had but few if any bridges. 


Funerals were frequently attended in boats; and a highly 
respectable gentlemen, late of Camden®, distinctly remembered a 
burial of the kind which took place in his boyhood. The deceased 
lived upon Cooper’s Creek near the head; his coffin was placed in 
a barge, and rowed around to the old ground upon Newton Creek, 
followed by several other boats containing the family and friends. 

In 1701 occurred the first murder in the county of Gloucester. 
It seems from the record that it was a case of infanticide; but what 
-was done with the guilty mother is not very clear. The cause was 
tried at Gloucester by Lord Cornbury in Person!®: and on the 
nineteenth of December we find the following minute: “We, the 
Grand Jury for the County of Gloucester doe order eighteen pence 
to by twelve bushels of charcoal for the prisoner, and two pounds 
and two shillings to by three match coats for the prisoner’s use so 
long as shee hath occasion for it, and then to be reserved for the 
county’s use. We allow seven shillings and six pence to the Clerk 
for five warrants to the Collector to gather the above tax. We 
further allow Matthew Medcalfe twelve shillings and six pence 
for defraying the Lord Cornbury’s retinue’s expenses when he was 
lately at Gloucester; and six shillings to John Siddon for a coffin 
for the murdered child, and six shillings more we allow him by 
discount of his old tax in the year 1694, and for bringing the 
Justices and Coroner to Gloster. We also allow eight pounds twelve 
shillings and four pence for defraying the Lord Cornbury’s and his 
attendance’s expenses when he was lately at Gloucester™.” 

The clerk was required, among a thousand other duties!?, to 
keep a registry of the marriages and birth happening in the county. 
The following are true copies of some of these records: — 


* * * 


The thirteenth of ye first month, anno 1687. Samuel Taylor 
and Elizabeth Ward now then married together according to the 
good and laudable rules and laws of the Province of West Jarsey 
in that case made, before Francis Collins, one of ye King’s 
Magistrates for ye County of Gloucester, and in the presence of 
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John Richards, Phillis Richards, James Warde, Thomas Thackera, 
John Hugge, George Goldsmith, Jonathan Wood, &c. 
John Reading, Recorder. 
* * * 
Province of West Jersey. 


John Burroughs, the son of John Burroughs and Jane his wife, 
of Glocester River, in ye County of Glocester, was born ye four- 
teenth day of March, Anno 1687. 

Entr, pr. me, 
John Reading, Rec. 
Testis, 
John Ashbrook. 
* * * 

The sixteenth of November, anno 1697. This may certify 
whom it may concern that I, George Ward, of ye Town of Upton, 
and County of Gloucester, and Hannah Waynwright of. Woodberry 
Creek, have been Published according to Law, and nothing appear- 
ing contrary in any wise to hinder them, they have proceeded at a 
public place appointed. for that purpose as followeth: Ye. said 
George standing up and taking ye sd Hannah by ye hand, Saith as: 
followeth: I, George Ward, in ye presence of God and this Assem- 
bly, Take Hannah Waynwright to be my Wife, promising to be a 
loueing Husband vntill Death sepperate; and She ye sd Hannah 
in like manner saith —I, Hannah Waynwright, in ye presence of 
God and this Assembly take George Ward to be my husband, 
promising to be a Loueing Ffaithfull Wife till Death sepperate. 

his 
GEORGE X WARD. 
mark. 
her 
HANNAH X WAYNWRIGHT. 
mark. 
Persons present were 
John Brown, Israel Ward, William Ward, John Tatum, 
Thomas Gibson, Isaac Wood, Charles Crossthwait, John Ashbrook, 
Thomas Bull, James Whitall, Samuel Taylor, John Euno, Elizabeth 
Tatum, and Susannah Waynwright. 

December ye first, anno 1697. The within certificate was 

ordered to be recorded By Tho. Gardiner, 


Justice. 
December Sth, 1697. Entr. Exam. and Recorded 


pr. me, 


John Reading, Rec. 
Testis, John Reading. 


* * * 


The subjoined miscellaneous extracts are by no means devoid 
of interest. 


“At a Court held at Red Bank on the tenth of ye tenth Month, 
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1686, the Grand Jury present the neglect of Magistrates for theire 
not making a full Bench on ye first day of this instant, for which 
cause ye Court was yn adjourned till this present tenth day.” 

* * * 


“At ye Court held at Gloucester (for ye jurisdiction thereof) 
on ye fourth month, anno 1686, Divers Complaints being made to 
ye Grand Jury of ye great loss and damage which the County 
suffers by reason of wolves, they, with ye concurrence of ye Bench, 
to encourage ye destroying of them, doe order ye severall Treas- 
urers within this county to pay ten shillings for every wolfe’s head 
to them brought forth of ye effects of ye County tax, and ye clerk 
is ordered to write papers to publish ye same.” 

* * * 


At a court held at Gloucester on the first of December, 1701, 
the grand jury presented “Thomas Wills of Gloucester for selling 
beer by wine measure; and alsoe that John Roe and George 
Lawrence be paid for two wolfe’s heads by them killed. To which 
ye Bench assents.” 

* * * 


On the fifteenth of January, 1736, the justices and freeholders 
ordered “Abraham Chatten to receive ten shillings for treating the 
workmen at building the work or watch house, and that John 
Kaighn receive forty shillings for treating the said workmen.” 

We conclude the present chapter with the following ordinance, 
which shows how our fathers were wont to live “a hundred years 
ago or more.” 

* * * 


AN ORDINANCE, 

Of the rates of Liquors and of Eatables for Man, and Provender 

and Pasture for Horses, to be open’d and kept by all the Public 

House Keepers, Inn Keepers, or Tavern Keepers in the County of 
Gloucester for the following year —as ffolloweth, viz: 

S. 


— 


Every Pint of Madera Wine, 

Every Quart Bowl of Punch made of Loaf Sugar and 
good Rum and ffresh Limes, 

Every like Bowl of Punch made with Lime Juice, 

Every Quart of Mirabo made of Muscovado Sugar 

Every Quart of Metheglin, 

Every Quart of Cyder Royal, 

Every Quart of Egg Punch, 

Every Quart of Milk Punch, 

Every Quart of Cyder from Ist of September to 
Ist of Jan’y, 

From the Ist of Jan’y to Ist of Sep’r, 

Every Quart of Strong Beer, 

Every Jill of Brandy, _ 

Every Jill of other Cordial Drams, 
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Every Jill of Rum, 
(And so in proportion for greater or 
smaller quantities of each sort.) 
Every Breakfast of Tea, Coffee, or Chocolate, 
Every Breakfast of other Victuals, 
Every Hot Dinner or Supper provided for a single 
person, with a pint of strong Beer or Cyder, 


u 


Every Hot Dinner or Supper for a Company, with a quart 


of Strong Beer or Cyder each, 

Every Cold Dinner or Supper, with a pint of 
Strong Beer or Cyder each, 

Every Night’s Lodging — each Person, 


HORSES, &c. 
Stabling every horse each night, and Clover 
hay enough, 
Stabling each Night, and other Hay enough, 
Every night’s Pasture for a Horse, 
Every two quarts of Oats, or other Grain, 


1 


0 
0 


eooceo 
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Adopted at the Court of General Sessions and County Court, 


&c., held at Gloucester the eighth of June, Ann. Dom. 1742. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ERECTION OF THE SIX ORIGINAL TOWNSHIPS, 
AND HEREIN OF WATERFORD. 


On the first of June, 1695, the following minute occurs upon 
the records of the court of Gloucester County: “The Grand Jury 
return and present that whereas there was a law made ye last 
assembly for dividing of ye counties into particular townships, 
Therefore they agree and order that from Pensoakin, alias Crop- 
well River, to the lowermost branch of Cooper’s Creek shall be one 
constabulary or township; and from ye said branch of Cooper’s 
Creek to ye southerly branch of Newton Creek, bordering Glo- 
cester, shall be another constablewick or township; and from ye 
said Newton Creek branch to ye lowermost branch of Glocester 
River shall be another constablewick or township; and from ye 
said branch of Glocester River to Great Mantoe’s Creek shall be 
another township; and from Great Mantoe’s Creek to Barclay 
_River another township. And for the year ensuing is nominated 
Edward Burroughs constable in ye upper township; Jeremiah Bate 
constable in Newton Township, and William Bate and Thomas 
Sharpe for regulating and laying forth of highways; Elias Hugg 
constable. in Glocester Township; and William Chester for ye next 
below, called _ 2 , and Jacob Cozens for Greenwich. 
To all which ye Bench assents.” 


The first of these townships soon received the name of Water- 
ford; and the fourth that of Deptford, or, as it was originally 
spelled, Deadford. In 1708, we also find mention made of the 
township of Egg Harbour!, or New Weymouth. The Grand Jury 
in appointing officers for this distant and independent territory 
was clearly guilty of usurpation; but the Egg Harbour people 
made no resistance, and, as we have seen?, in two years afterwards 
an act of Assembly healed all defects by a law annexing them to 
all jurisdiction of the county of Gloucester. 

It is our purpose now to give a short sketch of each of these 
six ancient constablewicks, noting down whatever may be supposed 
to possess any thing of value or interest to the people of Old 
Gloucester, or whatever may contribute to nourish in them that 
curiosity in the annals of their homesteads, which is at once a 
proof of patriotism and of intelligence. 

And firstly of WATERFORD. 

This township derives its name from a fishing town on the 
Barrow, in Ireland’. It was settled at an early period by the Coles, 
Ellises, Kays, Spicers, Morgans, Champions, Heritages, and other 
families which are still extant. The first locations were made upon 
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Cooper’s Creek and in the neighborhood of Colestown, where was 
established the first Episcopalean church in the county. It was in 
this church that the Rev. NATHANIEL EVANS, the friend of 
Godfrey, and the only poet we believe who has ever sung of Old 
Gloucester, used to preach. This gentleman was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1742 — took the degree of A. M. in the college of his 
native city— went to England soon afterwards, and was admitted 
into the holy orders by Dr. Terrick, Bishop of London. He re- 
turned to Philadelphia in December, 1765, and immediately 
entered upon the duties of a mission in Gloucester, New Jersey. 
He closed his blameless life on the twenty ninth of October, 1767. 
“He published a volume of poems,” says Mr. Wharton‘, in 1770, 
most of which may be read now with pleasure. If not remarkable 
for energy or originality, the vivida vis anim, they are smooth and 
polished, and indicate the possession of a refined taste and lively 
imagination.” 

The river front of Waterford is, for mid-Jersey, quite pic- 
turesque; the land being high, and butting boldly upon the water. 
At Pea Shore — which the fish-trees of Campanius have made classic 
ground — stands the Pleasure House of the “Tammany Fishing 
Company,” where parties frequently resort during the summer 
from Philadelphia. The club had its origin in that old English 
social feeling which so strongly marked the generation of our 
grandfathers. It was instituted before the Revolution, and still 
exists, we believe, in full vigor. 

The name was. taken from Tamane, a great Delaware Chief, 
who is said to have died somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
club’s castle. This is perhaps mere fancy. “The fame of this great 
man,” says Heckwelder®, “extended even among the whites, who 
fabricated numerous legends respecting him, which I never heard, 
however, from the mouth of an Indian, and therefore believe to 
be fabulous. 


“In the revolutionary war his enthusiastic admirers dubbed 
him a saint, and he was established under the name of St. Tam- 
many, the patron saint of America. His name was inserted in some 
calendars, and his festival celebrated on the first day of May in 
every year®. On that day a numerous society of his votaries walked 
together in procession through the streets of Philadelphia, their 
hats decorated with bucks’ tails, and proceeded to a handsome rural 
place out of town, which they called the Wigwam; where, after a 
long talk or Indian speech had been delivered, and the calumet of 
peace and friendship had been duly smoked, they spent the day in 
festivity and mirth. After dinner Indian dances were performed on 
the green in front of the Wigwam, the calumet was again smoked, 
and the company separated.” This Tamane was in Philadelphia in 
1694, and delivered a speech before Markham and the other 
magnates of the new city’; after which we hear no more of him 
in history®. 

The people of Waterford were in the Revolution staunch 
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whigs, and as such was particularly obnoxious to the British. While 
the latter occupied Haddonfield in 1778, most of the houses north 
of Cooper’s Creek were searched and sacked by foragers. One 
morning a British officer went to the dwelling of the Champions 
and demanded the best horse the farm could afford. A young 
unbroken steed was brought out and saddled — the officer mounted 
and drove a little piece to the pond which intercepted the lane. 
The colt here became unruly, and the officer was thrown into the 
muddy pool. As a revenge for spoiling his uniform, he com- 
manded his men to rob the house, and then took a plough horse 
and rode away. 


A worthy old gentleman near Ellis’, having a good deal of 
specie which he was anxious to save from some Hessians, who also 
rendezvoused at Haddonfield, undertook to bury it. For this pur- 
pose he went out at midnight, taking with him, unfortunately, a 
lantern to guide him. Having deposited his treasure he returned 
home; but the next morning in passing the spot, lo! he beheld his 
gold was gone. The whole country was under strict surveillance 
day and night. The old man’s lamp had betrayed him to the spies 
who were lurking about, and they had dug up his pot almost as 
soon as he had concealed it. 


All’s fair, however, in war, and it was seldom that the enemy 
got ahead of the Yankee boys in sharp dealing. A Waterford man 
‘hearing that some British who were stationed at Mount Holly were 
in need of flour, started off with ten bags on a speculation. The 
officer opened each sack, took out a handful of the flour, pro- 
nounced it good, and paid a handsome price. The speculator was 
moving off. “Stop,” said the officer, “you’re leaving your bags.” 
“You need not empty them,” said the countryman, I’ll throw the 
bags in for the sake of the cause.” When the contents came to be 
emptied it was discovered that there was only a small portion of 
flour upon the top — the rest being saw dust! 

It was related to the Cooper family when they first arrived in 
West Jersey, by Indians who were themselves eyewitnesses, that a 
great canoe-fight had taken place upon the Delaware opposite 
Waterford. The adverse lines reached entirely across the river, and 
the engagement lasted many hours and was very bloody. This was 
doubtless in the war mentioned by De Vries and Master Evelin. 
The contending parties were the Iroquois and the Delawares; the 
former endeavoring probably to acquire, and the latter to retain 
the mastery of the Lennape Whittuck. 

The township of Waterford preserved its integrity longer than 
any other of the original constablewicks. Until the setting off of 
Delaware by an act of the last legislature, it reached from the 
river to Atsion. The only considerable town in either the old or 
the new division is Long-a-coming; of the origin of which out- 
landish name our worthy friend Henry Howe of New Haven, has 
somewhere picked up the following account: “One hundred years 
since, more or less, on the noon of a hot summer’s day, two 
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fatigued and thirsty pedestrians were toiling through the pine 
forests of this sandy region. They had been for several hours in 
momentary expectation of coming to a spring, where they might, 
like true tetotallers and on all fours, slake their burning thirst and 
then repose their weary limbs; but no cool bubbling fountain over- 
flowing with Nature’s pure beverage, greeted their aching vision. 
Thirsty and weary nigh unto faintness they were about to despair, 
when a beautiful spring came in view, shaded by pendant boughs, 
and decked around with woodland flowers. Hastily throwing aside 
their packs, they bounded to the spot, exclaiming “Here we are at 
last, though long a coming.” And such, says tradition, was the 
origin of this place.” 

The Waterford men and the Burlingtonians had a warm dis- 
pute about 1692, as to whether the south or the north branch of the 
Pensaukin should be the county line. A law was passed?° laying the 
line up the creek to the forks—up the southerly branch to the 
king’s road — up said road to the northerly branch — up to the head 
of the same, and thence due south-east “to the utmost boundaries 
of the counties.” This made the Gloucester men liable to the entire 
cost of the southerly bridge, instead of half. The remonstrated — 
the law was repealed, and the southern branch became, as before 
and ever since, the boundary. 

The men in Waterford appear always to have had considerable 
spirit. They contrived, when in 1770 a bridge was needed across 
Cooper’s Creek at Spicer’s Ferry, on the new road from Burlington, 
to make the two Coopers’ Ferries in Newton pay one tenth of the 
expense, and Burlington County three hundred pounds of the 
balance!!; while all Waterford east of the King’s Road was 
expressly exempted. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
INCIDENTS IN THE HISTORY OF NEWTON. 


Of the first settlement of NEWTON TOWNSHIP, old 
‘Thomas Sharp has left us a quaint account. “Let it be remembered,” 
says he, “it having wrought upon ye minds of some friends that 
dwelt in Ireland, but such as formerly came thither from England; 
and a pressure having laid upon them for some years which they 
could not gett from under the weight of until they gave upp to 
leave their friends and relations there, together with a comfortable 
subsistence, to transport themselves and famelys into this wilder- 
ness part of America, and thereby expose themselves to difficulties, 
which, if they could have been easy where they were, in all prob- 
ability might never had been met with; and in order thereunto, 
sent from Dublin in Ireland, to one Thomas Lurtin, a friend in 
London, commander of a pink, who accordingly came, and made 
an agreement with him to transport them and their famelys into 
New Jersey, viz: Mark Newby! and famely, Thomas Thackara and 

_famely, William Bate and famely, George Goldsmith, an old man, 

and Thomas Sharp a young man, but no famelys; and whilst the 
ship abode in Dublin harbor provideing for the voyage, said 
Thomas Lurtin was taken so ill that he could not perform ye 
same, so that his mate, John Dagger, undertook it. 


“And upon the nineteenth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord, 1681, we sett saile from the place aforesaid, and through 
the good providence of God towards us, we arrived at Elsinburg, in 
the county of Salem, upon the 19th day of November following, 
where we were well entertained at the houses of the Thompsons, 
who came from Ireland about four years before, who by their 
industry, were arrived to a very good degree of Living, and from 
thence we went to Salem, where were several houses yt were vacant 
of persons who had left the town to settle in ye country, which 
served to accomadate them for ye winter, and having thus settled 
down their famelys, and the winter proving moderate, we at 
Wickacoa, among us, purchased a boate of the Swansons, and so 
went to Burlington to the commissioners, of whom we obtained a 
‘warrant of ye surveyor general, which then was Daniel Leeds; and 
after some considerable search to and fro in that then was called 
the third of Irish tenth, we at last pitched upon the place now 
called Newton, which was before the settlement of Philadelphia; 
and then applied to sd surveyor, who came and laid it out for us; 
and the next spring, being the beginning of the year 1682, we all 
removed from Salem together, with Robert Zane, that had been 
settled there, who came along from Ireland with the Thompsons 
before hinted, and having expectation of our coming only bought 
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a lott in Salem town, upon the which he seated himself untill our 
coming, whose propriatery right and ours being of the same 
nature, could not then take it up in Fenwick’s Tenth, and so we 
began our settlement; and although we were at times pretty hard 
bestead, having all our provisions as far as Salem to fetch by 
water, yett, through the mercy and kindness of God, we were 
preserved in health and from any extream difficulties. And imme- 
diately there was a meeting sett up and kept at the house of Mark 
Newby, and in a short time, it grew and increased, unto which 
William Cooper and famely, that lived at the Poynte resorted, and 
sometimes the meeting was kept at his house, who had been 
settled sometime before. 


“Zeall and fervency of spirit was what, in some degree, at that 
time abounded among Friends, in commemoration of our pro- 
perous success and eminent preservation, boath in our coming over 
the great deep, as allso that whereas we were but few at that 
time, and the Indians many, whereby itt putt a dread upon our 
spirits, considering they were a salvage people; but ye Lord, who 
hath the hearts of all in his hands, turned them so as to be service- 
able to us, and very loving and kinde; which cannot be otherwise 
accounted for. And that the rising generation may consider that 
the settlement of this country was directed upon an impulse by the 
spiritts of God’s people, not so much for their ease and tran- 
quility, but rather for the posterity yt should be after, and that 
the wilderness being planted with good seed, might grow and 
increase to the satisfaction of the good husbandman. But instead 
thereof, if for wheat it should bring forth tares, the end of the 
good husbandman will be frustrate, and they themselves will suffer 
loss. This narrative I have thought good and requisite to leave 
behind, as having had knowledge of things from the beginning.” 


HADDONFIELD VILLAGE 


The oldest village in Newton is HADDONFIELD, which was. 
founded by Elizabeth Haddon about 1702. This woman; daughter 
of John and Elizabeth Haddon, friends of London, was born in 
the year 1682. “Her parents gave her a liberal education. They 
having an estate in lands in this province, proposed coming over 
to settle; and in order thereto sent persons over to make suitable 
preparations for their reception; but they being prevented from 
coming, this our friend, with her father’s consent, came over, and 
fixed her habitation where he had proposed if he had come, she 
being then about twenty years of age, in a single state of life, and 
exemplary therein. In the year 1702 she was married to our 
worthy friend John Estaugh, who settled with her where she then 
dwelt, the place being called Haddonfield in allusion to her maiden 
name. There they lived together near forty years, except in that 
space her several times crossing the sea to Europe to visit her 
aged parents’. This lady was an eminent member of the society 
of Friends, and was “clerk to the woman’s meeting near fifty 
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years,” says the memorialist, “greatly to satisfaction.” In 1713 she 
built a mansion house of bricks and boards brought from England. 
This was destroyed by fire some two years ago. 


Being situated immediately upon the King’s Road which led 
from Burlington to Salem, Haddonfield soon became a place of 
considerable note. In the Revolution it was temporarily the capital 
of the confederacy; Congress having sat there, according to the 
Historical Collections’, in the house built by Matthias Aspden, for 
some weeks, during which time the members boarded about among 
the inhabitants. We have been unable, after diligent search, to 
find any proof for the fact in the published minutes of the 
Congress itself; but the legend has long been believed, and is 
sanctioned by the fact that some state papers in the year 1778 
bear date from this place. 


Several interesting incidents connected with Haddonfield have 
already found their way into print; but many survive only in the 
memories of a few aged people. The almost miraculous escape of 
MILES SAGE forms the favorite theme of every Old Gloucester 
soldier. Miles was in the dragoon service, and a braver trooper 
never lived. On one occasion, while Haddonfield was occupied 
by Ellis’ regiment, to which our hero belonged, he, in company 
with one Ben Haines, was ordered to reconnoitre the enemy, who 
lay near Gloucester Point. Sage, having lost his companion, reached 
the Point and learned that the British had already moved for 
Haddonfield, intending a surprise upon the Americans. He turned 
his fleet and faithful mare, and dashed off through the darkness 
of the night, for the camp. Driving on through Newton Creek, 
and over ditches and hedges with the speed of the wind, he 
reached the village and stopped before Col. Ellis’ quarters to give 
the alarm. It was needless, for the house was already filled with 
British officers. He mounted again without having been discovered, 
and galloped off to find his retreating countrymen. Near the 
eastern extremity of the town the enemy were drawn up in three 
ranks. Through two ranks the trooper charged successfully; but 
at the third his mare fell, and left him at the mercy of his foes. 
They surrounded him, and pierced him with no less than thirteen 
bayonet wounds! A Scotch officer here interposed, and had him 
carried to the village inn, where he was put under the care of 
some women‘. One of these beseeching him to remember heaven, 
he exclaimed, “Why Martha, I mean to give the enemy thirteen 
rounds yet.” He lived to tell his grandchildren of his fearful 
adventure®, and, we have no doubt, to remember heaven too. 


At the end of February, 1778, Col. Stirling and the Queen’s 
Ranger’s, Major Simcoe, were stationed at Haddonfield for the 
purpose of annoying Gen. Wayne, who was collecting cattle in 
South Jersey. Col. Stirling reached Haddonfield early in the morn- 
ing, and occupied the ground in front of the village, with the left 
upon Cooper’s Creek. “A circumstance happened here,” says the 
officer of the Queen’s Rangers®, “which, though not unusual in 
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America, and in the rebel mode of warfare, it is presumed is 
singular elsewhere.” As Major Simcoe was on horseback in con- 
versation with Lieut. Whitlock, and near the out sentinels, a rifle 
was fired, and the ball grazed between them. The ground they 
were on being higher than the opposite bank, the man who had 
fired was plainly seen running off. 


Lieut. Whitlock with the sentinels pursued him, and the 
guard followed in case of necessity, the piquets occupying their 
place. The man was turned by Mr. Whitlock and intercepted, 
and taken by the sentinels. On being questioned how he presumed 
to fire in such a manner, he answered that he had frequently fired 
at the Hessians, who a few weeks ago had been there, and thought 
he might as well do so again. “As he lived within half a mile of the 
spot,” continues Simcoe, “had he not been taken and the patroles 
pushed the next day, they would have found him, it is probable, 
employed in his household matters, and strenuously denying that 
he either possessed or had fired a gun. He was sent prisoner to 
Philadelphia.” This specimen of rebel effrontery induced Major 
Simcoe to double his guard, and to recommend particular alertness. 
He never felt safe among the Gloucester boys, after the coolness 
exhibited by our nameless Haddonfild ranger. 


After staying for some days at Haddonfield, and making 
valiant assaults upon some tar barrels in Timber Creek, and some 
rum casks on the Egg Harbor road’, the Forty-Second and the 
Rangers got wind that Mad Anthony was on his way from Mount 
Holly to attack them. Simcoe pretends that, to secure the inhab- 
itants of the village, he wished to advance to a favorable position 
about two miles from Haddonfield, and lay in ambush for the 
enemy. Stirling however thought it prudent to retire within the 
lines at Cooper’s Ferry, and Simcoe, notwithstanding his professed 
readiness to fight, led the retreat. “The night,” say he®, “was 
uncommonly severe, and a cold sleet fell the whole way from 
Haddonfield to the ferry, where the troops arrived late, and the 
ground being occupied by barns and forage, they were necessitated 
to pass the coldest night they ever felt without fire.” 


The next day a sharp skirmish ensued between the Spicer’s 
Ferry Bridge over Cooper’s Creek, and the place where the Camden 
Academy now stands. Fifty men, picked out from the Forty Second 
and the Rangers, having been sent three or four miles up the 
direct road to Haddonfield for some remaining forage were met 
by Wayne’s cavalry, and forced to retreat back to the ferry. The 
Americans followed up to the very cordon of the enemy. The 
British were drawn up in the following order: the Forty-Second 
upon the right, Col. Markham in the centre, and the Queen’s 
Rangers upon the left, with their left flank resting upon Cooper’s 
Creek. Capt. Kerr and Lieut. Wickham were in the meanwhile 
embarking with their men to Philadelphia; and as the Americans 
seemed disposed only to reconnoitre, Col. Markham’s detachment 
and the horses also started across the river. Just then a barn 
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within the cordon was fired, and the Americans, taking this as 
Simcoe supposes for an evidence that only a few stragglers were 
left upon the eastern shore, drove in the piquets. 


__ The Forty-Second moved forward in line, and the Rangers 
in column by companies, the sailors drawing on some three pound 
cannons. A few Americans appearing upon the Waterford side of 
Cooper’s Creek, Capt. Armstrong, with a company of Grenadiers 
was ordered forward to line a dyke on this side to watch them. 
Upon the right, in the neighborhood of the Academy, and the 
Hicksite meeting, a heavy fire was kept up by the Forty-Second 
upon the main body of the Americans, who were in the woods 
along the Haddonfield road. 


The Rangers upon the left towards the creek only had to 
oppose a few scattered cavalry who were reconnoitering. As Simcoe 
advanced rapidly “to gain an eminence in front which he conceived 
to be a strong advantageous position®,” the cavalry retired to the 
woods, except one officer, who reined back his horse and facing 
the Rangers as they dashed on, slowly waved his sword for his 
attendants to retreat. The English light infantry came within fifty 
yards of him, when one of them called out, “You are a brave 
fellow, but you must go away.” The undaunted officer paying no 
attention to the warning, one McGill, afterwards a quarter-master, 

_ was ordered to fire at him. He did so, and wounded the horse; 
but the rider was unscathed, and soon joined his comrades in 
the woods a little way off. 


And who, think you, that bold rider was? It was COUNT 
PULASKI, the ardent Pole, who left his native land and braved 
the billows of a thousand leagues to pour out his blood in the 
cause of universal liberty. It was the opinion of Simcoe that if the 
Huzzars had not been sent to Philadelphia before the skirmish, 
Pulaski would have been taken or killed on this occasion; but the 
haughty hireling forgot that there is a just God who watches over 
and defends those who have consecrated themselves to a holy cause. 


In this affray, although the English outnumbered the Ameri- 
cans ten to one, all the loss appears to have fallen on the right 
side. Several of the Rangers were wounded, and Sergeant McPher- 
son of the grenadiers was killed. A cannonading was kept up from 
the eminence which Simcoe had occupied, upon some of the 
Americans who were removing the plank from Cooper’s Creek 
bridge. This was done to amuse the English sailors, but it proved 
to be a very harmless pastime, for none of the Americans were 
wounded. This skirmish occurred on the first of March, 1778. 


During the French Revolution, Louis Phillippe, the present 
king of the French, it has been said and believed, taught a school 
in the village of Haddonfield. One of the Redmans a few years 
ago addressed a letter to the king, inquiring if such were the case, 
and his Most Christian Majesty very promptly returned the follow- 
ing answer, from which it appears that the story had this much 
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of truth in it, and this much only, that His Majesty did actually 


dine once in the place: = gy. CLOUD, 26th August, 1837. 


Sir — I have received your kind letter of the sixteenth of June 
last, and I readily comply with your request to answer in my hand 
your obliging inquiries. 

During my residence in the United States, I never went by any 
other name than Orleans. I have known Mr. Peter Guerrier, in 
Philadelphia, and later in Havana; but since that time, in 1799, I 
have never heard of him, and I am totally ignorant of what may 
have been his fate. I cannot believe that he ever attempted to pass 
himself for me; but of this I am certain, that I never assumed 
his name, nor ever attempted to pass myself off for him. 


I believe I never went to Haddonfield, but I am positive that 
I never lodged or boarded there at your father’s house or any 
other. It is now so long—about forty years —since I was in 
Philadelphia, that my recollections are becoming confused; but I 
believe I dined there once in company with a member of the 
Society of Friends, whose name was Redman, at the house of 
another member of the same Society, whose name was I believe 
John Elliot, and to whom I had been introduced by Mr. Gurrier. 


I regret to be unable to give you more complete information 
in answer to your inquiries, and I must add that I highly value 
the favorable opinion entertained of me in the United States, and 
I thank you for having expressed it in so gratifying a manner, and 
so gratifying to my feelings. 

I remain dear sir, 
your sincere friend. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE. 
John Evans Redman, Esq., Philada. 


The original of this letter is written in a bold, flowing and 
plain hand. The seal is a simple crown, with the king’s initials 
in old English text letter. Of the Peter Guerrier mentioned by 
Louis Phillippe, we gather the following particulars from a com- 
munication in the Saturday Chronicle, Philadelphia’, written by 
an old resident of Haddonfield: He was a royalist who left his 
native land in the early part of the French Revolution, and sought 
an asylum at St. Domingo. 


On the servile insurrection in that island in 1795 he fled to 
Philadelphia, where, poor and friendless, he was discovered by the 
philanthropic Joseph Sansom, who recommended him to the people 
of Haddonfield as a schoolmaster. Guerrier taught a French School 
in that village for several months, in the winter of 1795 and spring 
of 1796; and afterwards he was a clerk to Wetherill and Sons, 
druggists, in Philadelphia, and went, it appears, to Havana. His 
grave and gentlemanly bearing, added to a certain mysteriousness 
which hung over his character, easily led people to mistake him for 
the Duke of Orleans, whose exile in America was by no means 
secret. 
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We have seen that a Friend’s Meeting was first set up in 
Gloucester in 1682, at the house of Mark Newbie. It appears from 
a passage in Smith’s Pennsylvania! that Newbie and the other 
pioneers who settled upon the third tenth, “surveyed their land in 
common together in one tract, and in the following spring laid 
out some lots in the nature of a small town upon Newton Creek, 
and built some accomadations.” This ephemeral village was prob- 
ably called Newtown, in contradistinction to the old town at 
Arwames. The fears respecting the Indians being found ill 
grounded, the town was soon abandoned. But in 1684 a public 
meeting house was erected on its site, and the old grave-yard 
belonging to that primitive church still serves to mark out the 
spot. “Before that,’ continued Smith, “many Friends being settled, 
some by the river’s side, some on the other side of Cooper’s Creek, 
and some at Woodberry Creek, these joined and with the per- 
mission of Burlington Friends set up a monthly meeting for the ~ 
good government of their religious affairs; and sometime after, 
Friends at Salem and they increasing in number, joined and made 
up one quarterly meeting.” 


In 1720 the first Haddonfield meeting-house was erected, where 
the present one stands; and about 1809 the Friends in West 
Newton established near the Camden line that now called the 

‘ Newton Meeting House; a building, which, plain and unpre- 
tending as it is, will long be hallowed in the affections of Friends 
by the recollection of Richard Jordan. This man — for many years 
a very eminent preacher — was born at Elizabeth, in the county of 
Norfolk, in Virginia, on the nineteenth of December, 1756, of 
honest Quaker parents. After his marriage with Pharaby Knox, 
his father, who was a slave-holder, offered him some slaves to help 
him work. “My mind,” says he,” “for several years before has been 
so thoroughly impressed with a belief that it was not right to 
keep them as slaves, that I modestly declined accepting them.” His 
father, irritated at this, cut him off with a dollar, and this same 
was all he ever received from a considerable patrimony. He began 
to preach soon after his marriage, and was actively engaged in the 
ministry, and in works of philanthropy up to his death. 


Early in February, 1800, he sailed for Europe, “where,” says 
the testimony of his flock, “he experienced many remarkable 
preservations and signal interpositions of Divine Providence. 
Calling with some others of his religious society at the office of 
the Burgher of Amsterdam, to exhibit their passports, they were 
at first refused admittance, until they had taken off their hats. 
This yield, and their firmness finally triumphed. “We went on our 
way,” says Jordan,!8 rejoicing that we had been enabled to bear 
this testimony on behalf of Truth and Friends. 


After his return from Europe he felt called upon to reside 
some time in Connecticut. He moved to Hartford in 1804. In 
1809, “being satisfied,” says the testimony, “that it would be right 
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for him to leave those parts and again change his residence,” he 
removed to Newton. Here he passed the remainder of his days; 
enforcing by his own example the pure life to which he exorted 
others. His mind was strong and original, and his manners marked 
with a pleasant dignity which, while it raised him above the 
contempt of all, made him repulsive to none. At times in sermons 
he poured forth a strong eloquence, which carried the feelings and 
convinced the judgement of every one who heard him. Inflexible 
in what he believed to be the ancient faith of the church, innovators 
met at his hands with no quarters.1* He died on the thirteenth of 
October, 1825, at his humble residence near the Meeting;'> leaving 
to the charitable institutions of Orthodox Quakerism most of the 
fortune which his industry had amassed, and to his brethren at 
large a name and a reputation in which all may rejoice. 


CAMDEN CITY. 


The town of Camden having been incorporated into a city 
upon the thirteenth of February, 1828,16 it was found advisable 
soon after to sever it entirely from Newton, and to give it separate 
township capacities, and Camden was therefore established as a 
constablewick on the twenty-eighth of November, 1831.17 As we 
have lately seen, this city gave name to the second county born 
from the womb of Old Gloucester, and attained to the dignity of 
a shire-town; an honor, by the by, which some of her neighbors. 
threaten shall be of brief duration. Be this as it may, a town 
which has risen to distinction so fast deserves a particular notice 
in the history of old mother Newton. 


The land embraced in Camden township was located at three 
several times by as many different persons. ‘The oldest appropria- 
tion was of the tract reaching from Little Newton Creek about 
to Line Street, in Fetterville. On the fourth and fifth of July, 
1678, Billinge and trustees granted this tract, being two sevenths. 
of a propriety, to Samuel Norris. On the twentieth and twenty-first 
days of September, 1686, Norris conveyed a portion of his location 
to Robert Turner, who, on the fourteenth of December, 1696, sold 
this, with some other land, making in all four hundred and fifty- 
five acres, to John Kaighn, from whom Kaighn’s Point derives. 
its name. 


The second location in respect to antiquity, was of the land 
lying between Cooper’s Street and Cooper’s Point. This was made 
in 1679 by William Cooper, a worthy and eminent member of the 
society of Friends, who emigrated from Cole’s Hill in the parish 
of Amiersham, Hereford County, England. He built a mansion on 
a high bank above Cooper’s Point, called by him, Pyne Point, 
from a dense pine forest which then grew there.18 This gentleman 
took up other considerable tracts of land in Gloucester County, 
most of which yet remain in the possession of his family. He was. 
a distinguished man in our early provincial history; having held a 
seat for many years in the Legislative Council, and been connected 
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with almost every important measure of his time. 


William Royden, having by a third location made on the 
twentieth of September, 1681, appropriated the land between 
Cooper’s street and Kaighn’s line, Cooper of Pyne Point in the 
next year bought out his. interest, and further secured himself by 
getting an Indian deed guaranteeing the possession of Pyne Point 
and adjacencies against all other Indians. This deed is signed by 
Tallaca, the resident chief, and witnessed by several of his tribe. 

For many years the Ferry House and Mansion at the Point, 
the Middle Ferry at the foot of Cooper Street, and four or five 
ferrymen’s houses constituted the whole of Camden. Towards the 
middle of the last century, another Ferry having been set up at 
the foot of Federal Street, and a few more humble buildings having 
been erected along the shore, Camden, as contradistinguished from 
‘Cooper’s Point, began to be dignified with the name Pluckemin — 
possibly, though we would not like to say probably, from a singular 
Indian custom observed hereabouts at the birth of Children.!? 

A few years before the revolution, Jacob Cooper, a descendant 
of him of Pyne Point, to whom had fallen the land between 
Cooper about Market Streets,?° projected the original town plot of 
‘Camden, which embraced Cooper’s and Market Streets running 
east and west, and King, Queen, Whitehall, Cherry, Cedar, and 
Pine running north and south.?! Early in the present century 
' Joshua Cooper laid out Plum Street, and relaid the Lower Ferry 
road, to which he gave the name Federal Street. 


The street along which the Amboy Railway is now located was 
laid out by Edward Sharp, an active but visionary inhabitant of 
the village; who, in 1819, conceived the plan of throwing a bridge 
from Camden to Smith’s Island, and actually procured a charter 
from the legislature of New Jersey for that purpose.??. The street 
which he laid out was intended as the starting place for the 
bridge, and was hence named The Bridge Avenue. 

The newer part of the city, South Camden, was laid out by 
Richard Fetters in 1833, upon land formerly owned by the Kaighns. 

This goodly city — whose rapid advancement seems to excite 
the jealousy of some of the country villages — is almost exclusively 
the growth of the nineteenth century. There are those yet alive — 
not old men either — who remember when many a tempting cherry- 
tree still lined her roads — when a nail factory stood in the middle 
of Whitehall Street above the market place — and when truant boys 
used to dig for the pirate’s money where now are busy thorough- 
fares and long rows of seemly houses. 

Up the road leading from Cooper’s Ferry, the great and good 
Washington used to ride, when President, to muse upon the event- 
ful scenes through which he had passed, and to breathe, perhaps, 
in solitude his grateful acknowledgements to God for his country’s 


salvation.”? : 
Along the river bank where now are enacting all the scenes 
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of busy life, less than half a century ago Matthew Carey and the 
notorious Cobbett met for mortal combat,?4 as in an out of the 
way place where no intruders would be likely to disturb their 
proceedings. We ourselves have seen schooners tack upon the very 
spot where this pamphlet was printed, and many a time skated 
over land now measured and sold by scrupulous feet and inches. 


Some of the reminiscences belonging properly to this city have 
been already noticed. There is fortunately no such dearth of ma- 
terial as to force us to rake up events which every true son of Old 
Gloucester desires to forget.?® 


We have heretofore alluded to the belief that treasures had 
been buried by pirates in the olden time in the vicinity of Camden. 
The tradition is said to have had its origin from the fact that a 
mysterious vessel, with a savage looking crew came up the Delaware, 
while Philadelphia was still a village, and anchored off Pyne Point, 
where she remained for a few days, and again put to sea. Kidd 
and Blackbeard had long swept the ocean with a broom of fire, 
and at the time in question the whole American sea-board was 
rife with tales of their exploits. The stranger brig which paid this. 
flying visit to the Delaware was by many set down as piratical; 
and from that time to the present money digging at Cooper’s Point. 
has been a favorite employment for the superstitous. 


Watson, the delectable annalist of Philadelphia, has preserved 
one anecdote upon this subject, which is worth mentioning. About 
1760, a wag in Philadelphia, ’yclept Col. Thomas Forest, wishing 
to play off a prank upon a Dutch tailor, who was a firm believer 
in the pirate stories of the times, wrote what purported to be the 
confession of one John Hendricks, executed at Tyburn for piracy, 
in which it was stated that he had buried a chest and pot of money 
at Cooper’s Point. Having smoked the parchment so as to make it 
look ancient, Forest showed it to the tailor, who immediately 
procured a printer and professor of the black art, named Ambrus- 
ter, to conjure the ghost of the pirate to give up the treasure. On a 
night appointed, Forest and his friends who were in the joke, met 
at a tavern where every arrangement for the conjuration had been 
made. Being seated around the table, Ambruster shuffled and read 
out cards, on which were the names of the New Testament Saints, 
until he supposed the spell was complete. At the words, “John 
Hendricks du verfluchter cum heraus,’?® the pully reeled, a closet 
opened, and out came John Hendricks, one of Forest’s companions, 
disguised in all the ghastliness of ghosthood! 


Ambruster, terrified at the success of his spell, left the premises. 
with commendable despatch, accompanied by the no less frightened 
tailor. The appearance of the pirate, however, the conjurer 
assured his friends, authorized him to take up the money; and a 
night was therefore fixed upon to visit the Point, in search of the 
two stones between which the parchment directed them to look 
for the buried pot. 
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When the night came, the tailor, the conjurer, and others who 
were in the secret, crossed the river, and, following the instructions 
of the confession, arrived at the scene of action, and commenced 
digging. In due time they reached the pot; but just as they struck 
it, two negroes, arrayed like imps, appeared and scared them off. 
At the second attempt they were assaulted by cats tied two and 
two, with whizzing fire-works attached to their tails, and making 
hideous noises; all which passed for enchantment with the tailor 
and Ambruster. 

But the pot was at last taken up and removed in triumph to 
Philadelphia Wharf. Here, while getting it out of the boat, Forest 
contrived to let it fall into the river, and with it went the tailor, 
who manifested no mind to let go so precious a treasure. The pot 
was lost—but the poor Dutchman got safely out, to reproach 
Forest with the mishap. He and Ambruster believed for years that 
Forest had recovered the pot himself, and was enriched thereby; 
and they actually sued out a writ of treasure trove against him, 
which they only abandoned on the whole trick being discovered to 
them.?” We have heard in later times of less elaborate but equally 
ludicrous pranks upon money-diggers at the Point; but our space 
forbids us narrate them. 

Upon the shore of the cove above the Point the immortal 
Franklin once passed a Saturday night in October in rather an 
uncomfortable manner. He had started ‘from Burlington in an 
open boat to work his passage to Philadelphia; but darkness over- 
taking them, and the weather being very foggy, they became 
bewildered. At last they made the shore, and, stealing some pickets, 
built a fire, which kept them warm until morning. 


When the day made they found they were in Cooper’s Creek. 
This was the night before the Doctor’s famous landing at Market 
Street Wharf, when he describes himself as covered with dirt, with 
his pockets filled with shirts and stockings, and with only one 
Dutch dollar to bless himself withal. In this plight, eating from a 
roll which he carried under his arm, he first saw Miss Read, 
afterwards his wife — and in this plight, biting the roll, he entered 
the old Market Street Friends’ Meeting House — the first house he 
entered, and the first house, he tells us, in which he slept, in 
Philadelphia.*® 

In the Revolution, after the British had taken Philadelphia, 
Cooper’s Point was found a convenient out-post, and was used as 
such until the evacuation. The first encampment made there was 
by General Abercrombie, who afterwards fell at the battle of 
Alexandria, in Egypt. His head Quarters were in the house now 
belonging to Joseph W. Cooper, Esq. The quarters of the Forty- 
Third Regiment, Col. Shaw, and several Highland and Hessian 
regiments were at the Middle Ferry House, or English’s. 

The British lines reached from the Point down the Delaware 
nearly to Market Street—thence up to the site of the present 
Academy, and thence about north-east across to Cooper’s Creek. 
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The remains of their redoubts were visible until a few years ago. 
Property inside of the lines was safe, but the people outside were 
continually plundered by the Hessians. 


After the occupation of Philadelphia by the British land 
forces, they placed batteries along the river. From these they used 
to play upon the American militiamen seen loitering upon the 
Jersey shore. On one occasion a ball from one of their batteries 
struck a rain-cask from which a lady, an ancestor of my informant”, 
was taking water. When the British fleet arrived, the men of war 
anchored in the west channel; and the convoys and the tenders, 
numbering a hundred or more, in the eastern, between Windmill 
Island and the Jersey shore. The officers of the former often 
exercised their guns with full cartridges, and a great many balls 
have been found a mile or two back from the river in Newton 
Township, which were doubtless thus thrown away. 

While the enemy lay at the Point they were often annoyed by 
the Americans. In March, 1778, soon after the retreat of Simcoe 
from Haddonfield, and the skirmish which we have already noticed, 
Pulaski, with a considerable body of continental troopers came 
close under the British lines to reconnoitre. The enemy antici- 
pating his approach, placed an ambush upon both sides of the 
road leading from the bridge to the Middle Ferry, in the neighbor- 
hood of the present Friends’ meeting house, under command of 
Col. Shaw. As Pulaski approached, a good way in advance of his 
men, a staunch Whig, William West, who was aware of the design, 
mounted a log and waved his hat as a signal for retreat. Pulaski 
took the hint, hastily wheeled his men, and saved them from 
slaughter. 

About the same time a hot fight took place at Cooper’s Creek 
bridge, where the English surprised a party of militiamen. Several 
of the latter were killed and the rest captured. Most of the 
Gloucester fighting men enlisted early in the war, and were 
marched to Fort Washington, where they were taken and confined 
on board of the Jersey prison ship, through the horrors of which 
but few ever lived to return home. Most of the minutemen there- 
fore who annoyed the British in the neighborhood of Philadelphia 
were very young. They fought bravely and sold their lives when- 
evr they were overpowered, as dearly as possible. 

Among the American rangers who distinguished themselves in 
forays in the west end of Newton, none were more eminent than 
JOHN STOKES and DAVID KINSEY, or as he was generally 
called Taph Bennett. Stokes was a man of unconquerable energy, 
and some of his feats equal anything told of Jasper or MacDonald. 
He was continually hanging upon the lines of the enemy, and was 
in hourly danger of his life. His courage and activity however 
could relieve him from any dilemma. He lived through the war 
to tell of his “hair breadth escapes” at many a social party. 

Taph was a kindred spirit. Like Stokes he had pinked many 
an Englishman, who dreamed not of a rebel’s being within ten 
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leagues; and it is said that he generally cut off his foeman’s thumb 
to evidence his prowess to his comrades! They were familiar to the 
whole encampment at Camden, and the bare names of Jack and 
Taph would give the poor Hessians a lively idea of the world 
to come. 

Towards the close of the war, after Congress had returned to 
Philadelphia, the colors captured with Burgoyne at Saratoga were 
displayed in their Hall. The British, being anxious to recover 
their lost honors, employed a refugee to steal them. He came on 
from New York, and was concealed for three days in a stack of 
corn stalks just above the Middle Ferry. But Congress, hearing of 
the scheme, removed the colors to a place of safety, and thus 
defeated the plot. 


The people of Camden have ever been sturdy friends of their 
country. As such they deeply resented the disgrace which Aaron 
Burr, by his supposed south-western plot, had cast upon New 
Jersey. After Burr’s aquittal in 1807, when he first set foot upon 
the shore of his native State, he was met by a crowd whose indig- 
nation led them to inexcusable excesses. At the Ferry at which he 
crossed to Camden, he deliberately produced from his holster a 
brace of pistols, and cocked them to be ready for the menacing 
town’s people. At Cooper’s Creek bridge he passed under a board 
. upon which in huge letters was printed the word Traitor! The cue 
here given was followed throughout his journey; but it is with no 
feelings of pleasure that we record such insults to one whom — 
whatever were his deserts— the law of the land had pronounced 
innocent. 

Of late years Camden has pursued the “even tenor of her way,” 
with little, perhaps, in her history as a city to interest, but with 
nothing, we believe, over which she has occasion to blush. A few 
years more, and the humble Pluckemin of other days will rank as 
the second city in our state! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TOWNSHIP OF GLOUCESTER. 


The name of Gloucester is borrowed from a cathedral-town on 
the bank of the Severn, in the west of England, whence emigrated 
some of the earliest settlers in West Jersey. The word itself is 
from the Celtic, glaw caer, which signifies Handsome City?. It first 
attached, upon the banks of the Delaware, to the town projected 
by Olive; then to the county, and lastly, to the township of which 
we are now to speak. 


The TOWNSHIP OF GLOUCESTER — the third of six 
erected by the Grand Jury in 1695? — originally extended to the 
Delaware. The town of Gloucester however soon began to affect 
the right to choose its own constable, to have its representatives in 
the board of Justices and Freeholders, and do all other things 
which it belongs to a township to do. In fact it became, by. prescrip- 
tion, a constablewick, to ail intents and purposes; and the legis- 
lature in 1798,3 by a general act incorporating the townships of 
the State, acknowledged it as such. On the fifteenth of November, 
1831,4 this township of Gloucestertown and a portion of Gloucester 
township were laid together, and the whole received the name 
of Union. 


THE TOWN OF GLOUCESTER. 


Of the TOWN OF GLOUCESTER — the centre of interest 
in this township — we have spoken somewhat before; but, much yet 
remains to be said of that ancient place. Here stood the ever 
renowned Nassau, the first Christian settlement in West Jersey; 
here, the beaux and belles of the lusty village of Philadelphia used 
to congregate for pleasure; here, the Fox Hunters, emulous of the 
customs of the fatherland, used to mix the huge wassail after a 
successful chase; and here in later days the great Lafayette met the 
foes of freedom, and rebuked their insolence. Such a spot cannot 
be written of too much! 


The precise locality of Fort Nassau is, as we have already 
hinted, a matter of much debate among antiquarians. The best 
opinion seems to be that it was situated immediately upon the 
river at the southern extremity of the high land butting upon the 
meadows north of the mouth of Timber Creek.5 That position 
would have struck the eye of an engineer; inasmuch as a fortress 
thus situated could have commanded both the river and creek, 
while it would have been greatly secured from the attacks of the 
Indians by the low marshy land which surrounded it upon all sides 
but the north. Some of the cabins which constitutes the town of 
Nassau, are supposed with much reason to have stood near the 
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mouth of the Sassackon. Remains of buildings have been discovered 
upon the east bank of that stream; and a peculiar little blue flower 
which the farmers call the Dutch flower, still grow thereabouts.® 


We have no exact description of this famous fortress, and can- 
not therefore tell much about its dimensions, strength, or appear- 
ance. The first fort, that erected by May in 1623, was probably a 
very rude pile of logs, just sufficient to serve as a breastwork. This 
having been destroyed by the Indians, another fort was built in 
1642, when the Dutch returned to watch their rivals, the Swedes.” 
The latter fort Barker supposes was built with some style — its 
architect being Herr Hendrick Christiaanse, the builder of Fort 
Amsterdam.’ 


Although Lindstrom says very positively, in speaking of this. 
post, that Governor Printz chased the Hollanders out of it,® we 
believe that it was never occupied by any but the Dutch. During 
the palmiest days of New Sweden, Nassau continued to be an 
imperium in imperio, its commissioners never showing a disposition 
to render fealty to the lords of Tinicum. 


A report dated at Fort Nassau on the seventh of September, 
1648, gives us a striking instance of the spirit with which the men 
of that redoubtable place resented the slights and insults of their 
powerful neighbors, the Swedes. On the evening of the second day 
of April in the year above named, says Commissary Huddie, a 
vessel undertook to pass up Fort Nassau without showing her 
colors. She was fired over twice by Huddie’s command, but not. 
heaving to, eight men were sent in a barge in pursuit of her. The 
wind being fresh and fair, the vessel outsailed the rowers and got 
off. In two or three dyas Huddie learned that she was the Swedish 
barque — the state vessel of John I of Tinicum. 


When she came down the river again she showed her colors; 
but Claert Huygen, her skipper, on being questioned by Huddie as 
to his former neglect, answered very contemptuously “that if he 
had known that this would have come into consideration, he would 
have been sorry not to have given more cause for offence.” Such a 
reply even Dutch phlegm could not put up with. Huddie imme- 
diately sent a letter to Printz, complaining of his skipper’s con- 
duct — much diplomacy thereupon ensued between the courts of 
Tinicum and Nassau —and the whole matter was at length com- 
promised by Stuyvesant’s cannon, in the manner we have before 
related.1° 


Were we to dwell on the massacre of the garrison at Nassau by 
the Indians,11 the curious treaty which they soon after concluded 
with De Vries on board his vessel before the fort!2 — the terrible 
armada which Commissary Jan Janson Uppendam fitted out there- 
from in 1642 against some English intruders upon the Schuylkill,1® 
and the hundred other interesting and important topics in the 
eventful history of Fort Nassau, our pamphlet would become a 
book, and a big book at that. 
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We will pass on then to a later period, when Arwames was no 
longer famous for fulminating proclamations and bellowing artil- 
lery, and when, instead of rubicund commissaries and warlike 
wachtmeesters, with cocked hats, velvet doublets, and gold laced 
vests, there came a race of drab-colored surveyors and town lot 
speculators, who, upon the ruins of Nassau laid the foundations 
of a city intended to be the queen of the Delaware.14 


The specious alliance sought by the Yorkshire men at Burling- 
ton,’> did not long retard the progress of the town of Gloucester. 
Old Gabriel Thomas, writing in 1698, says: “There is Gloucester- 
town which is a very fine and pleasant place, being well stored 
with summer fruits, as cherries, mulberries and strawberries; 
whither young people come from Philadelphia in the wherries to 
€at strawberries and cream; within sight of which city it is sweetly 
situated, being about three miles distant from thence.1®” 


Oldmixon, writing ten years afterwards, says: “Gloucester is 
a good town, and gave name to a county. It contains one hundred 
houses, and the country about it is very pleasant.17’ And other 
authors in the last century also give this town notable mention 
for the beauty of its buildings.18 


There was at Gloucester a chalybeate spring,!® which in the 
olden time was much resorted to by the citizens of Philadelphia. 
‘ Between the young people who were attracted by the foremen- 
tioned strawberries and cream, and the older fry who sought health 
at the Spa, the ancient hotels at the point used to be lively 
enough.”°. Occasionally, too, during the fashionable season, the 
provincial governors and their suites came down to attend the 
sessions; and no doubt the levees of their excellencies in point of 
style would have done honor even to the present day. 


In later years, the ferry house at Gloucester Point, kept by 
William Hugg, became quite celebrated as the rendezvous of the 
Gloucester Fox-hunting Club. This association was formed in 
October, 1766, by twenty seven gentlemen of Philadelphia, who 
were subsequently joined by several Jerseymen. Among the latter 
were the gallant Capt. James B. Cooper of Haddonfield, who is 
still alive, Capt. Samuel Whitall, Col. Heston, Col. Joshua Howell 
of Fancy Hill, Samuel Harrison Esq., and Jesse Smith Esq., former 
High Sheriff of Gloucester county. 


The Club used to meet once a week or oftener for hunting — 
their most favorite fields for action being along the banks of 
Cooper’s Creek, four-or five miles from Camden, or at the Horse- 
heads two or three miles from Woodbury in Deptford, at Chew's 
Landing, Blackwoodtown, Heston’s Glass-works, now Glassboro’, 
and Thomson’s Point on the Delaware. The kennel of the Club, 
which was kept at the Point by an old negro named Natty, con- 
tained in 1778 twenty two excellent dogs, whose names the eloquent 
and enthusiastic memorialist of the Club has with due solemnity 
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During the Revolution, many, in fact most, of the members of 
the Club were in their country’s service. The association however 
was reorganized after the war, and continued in existence down to 
1818, when the death of Captain Ross, the boldest rider and best 
hunter of the company, caused it to languish and die. So fond 
were some of the Pennsylvanians of their sport that they have been 
known, when ice obstructed the crossing of the Delaware, to bring 
their horses over Trenton bridge, rather than miss the chase. 


Nor did the Jerseymen by any means lack ardor, as the 
adventure of Mr. Caldwell abundantly testifies.2? The chase gen- 
erally lasted only for a few hours; but once, in 1798, Reynard 
carried the full pack in full cry to Salem. It was a point of honor 
not to give up, until the bush was taken; after which there ensued 
a banquet at Hugg’s, whereat he who was first in at the death was 
for the time being the lion. The Gloucester farmers, who suffered 
much in those days from the great number of foxes with which 
the county still abounded, were always glad to hear the sound of 
the horns and hounds. 

From the tenth of October to the tenth of April, the Club 
had the entire freedom of their field and woods, and often on 
catching the music of the approaching pack, the sturdy husband- 
man bridled his best horse, and joined the merry dashing train, 
drinking as deep as any the excitement of the royal sport. 


There were many distinguished men connected with the Glou- 
cester Club; but none is more deserving immortality than JONAS 
CATTELL! For twenty years this worthy fellow was grand guide 
and whipper-in to the Hunters, “always at his post,” says the 
memorialist, “whether at setting out with the company, leading 
off, at fault, or at the death.’”’ While all the rest rode, he travelled 
on foot with his gun and tomahawk, and was always on hand for 
any emergency, before half the riders came in sight. 


His physical strength and activity were almost incredible. 
When about fifty years of age he ran a foot race from Mount Holly 
to Woodbury with an Indian runner of great celebrity, and came 
off victor. About the same time we won a wager by going on foot 
from Woodbury to Cape Island in one day, delivering a letter, and 
returning in the same manner, with an answer, on the day follow- 
ing. He accomplished this extraordinary feat with ease, and was 
willing to repeat it the same week, on the same terms.23 


In the half century during which the Club was in existence, 
the foxes were pretty well routed from the county. Once in a great 
while we still hear of one being taken in the interior, where nature 
still reigns in her undisturbed wilderness. But the day is near at 
hand when the fox, like the bear, the wolf and the buffalo, which 
once inhabited our woods, will be heard of no more. The brood of 
the Gloucester kennel — which at the dissolution of the Club, was 
divided among the sporting farmers in the neighborhood — will 
last much longer than the mischievous tribe of Reynard. 
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JONAS CATTELL 


Reproduced from the only known contem- 

porary portrait, by Clay, in the rare vol- 

ume, “Memoirs of the Gloucester Fox Hunt 
Club,” by William Milnor 
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On the evening of the twenty-fifth of November, 1777, a 
spirited affair took place on the King’s Road between Big and Little 
Timber Creeks. Lord Cornwallis, with about four thousand men 
and abundant military stores, had been encamped at the Point, 
but was about moving across the Delaware. General Greene, with 
a considerable body of Americans lay at Haddonfield, and kept a 
close watch on Cornwallis. Lafayette, who had not yet recovered 
from a wound received some time before, volunteered to recon- 
noitre the British, and attack them if it seemed advisable. In 
observing the position of the enemy, he ventured out upon the 
sandy peninsula south of the outlet of Timber Creek — very near 
the hostile lines. He was discovered, and a detachment of dragoons 
were sent off to intercept him. His guide seeing this, became very 
much frightened but soon collected himself, and showed the gallant 
Frenchman a back path which led him beyond the reach of the 
horsemen before they had advanced to the bridge. He passed 
uninjured within musket shot of an outpost, and joined his 
detachment. 

“After having spent the most part of the day,” says Lafayette, 
“in making myself well acquainted with the certainty of the 
enemy’s motions, I came pretty late into the Gloucester road 
between the two creeks. I had ten light horse, almost one hundred 
and fifty riflemen and two pickets of militia. Colonel Armaud, 
Colonel Laumoy and Cheveliers Duplessis and Gimat were the 
Frenchmen with me. A scout of my men under Duplessis went to 
ascertain how near to Gloucester were the enemy’s first pickets, and 
they found at the distance of two miles and a half from that place. 
a strong post of three hundred and fifty Hessians, with field pieces, 
and they engaged immediately. As my little reconnoitering party 
were all in fine spirits, I supported them. We pushed the Hessians 
more than half a mile from the place where their main body had 
been, and we made them run very fast. British reinforcements 
' came twice to them, but very far from recovering their ground, 
they always retreated. The darkness of the night prevented us 
from pursuing our advantage. After standing on the ground we 
had gained, I ordered them to return very slowly to Haddonfield. 
I take great pleasure in letting you know that the conduct of our 
_ soldiers was above all praise. I never saw men so merry, so 
spirited, and so desirous to go on to the enemy, whatever force 
they might have, as that small party in this little fight.24” 
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It was on this occasion that ‘Morgan’s riflemen drew from 
Lafayette the notable compliment, “I found them even above their 
reputation.” These brave fellows were commanded by Lieut. Col. 
Butler. The Americans had only one man killed and six wounded. 
The British had twenty killed, and many more wounded, and lost 
about twenty prisoners.?5 


While Mad Anthony — as old Wayne was generally called — 
was posted at Haddonfield, in the month of February, 1778, some 
of his men went down to Gloucester to reconnoitre the british who 
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lay there in considerable numbers. They were discovered and 
pursued by a superior force. A running fight ensued which lasted 
nearly from the Point to the American cordon, but the British 
suffered much the greater loss. The most prominent man in this 
action on the American side was Col. Ellis, of the Gloucester County 
militia. Soon after this the whole encampment at Gloucester moved 
upon Wayne by night, intending to surprise him; but he was too 
wide awake for them, and was gone before they got there. It was 
on this occasion that Miles Sage was entrapped and bayonetted. 


About this time the houses of several staunch Whigs in Glou- 
cester township were burnt, and among them the mansions of the 
Huggs and Harrisons, the first on Timber Creek, near the bridge, 
and the other nearer the Point. That the Huggs should have been 
obnoxious to the British, was no more than natural, for that family 
gave two officers and several privates to the revolutionary armies, 
and its very women were unconquerable patriots. On one occasion 
some Englishmen coming to the residence of Col. Joseph Hugg, 
began to throw a hatchet at the poultry in the yard. The matron 
came forth, and gave the intruders a rebuke worthy of a Spartan 
mother. “Do you,” said she, “call yourselves officers, and thus come 
to rob undefended premises? I have sons who are in Washington’s 
army. They are gentlemen, and not such puppies as you.” It is no 
_ wonder, we repeat, that after this, Col. Abercombie should have 
burnt the house with a large quantity of hay in the rick.?6 


Many other incidents of skirmishes, escapes and adventures 
are related as having occurred in the neighborhood of Gloucester 
in the Revolution; but we find that to gather anything like a satis- 
factory account of them is now impossible. The time for gleaning 
traditionary histoirettes of that age is, we fear, very nearly past. 
The oral legends of a much later period are often flatly absurd or 
very suspicious. The deficient memories of the narrators, if they 
were themselves eyewitnesses, and the natural accession of which 
marvelous stories are the subject at every repetition, makes us very 
cautious in repeating here any but those incidents which were 
recorded at the proper time and by respectable authorities. 


After the removal of the public business from Gloucester, that 
town began speedily to decline. Instead of the hundred houses 
which it contained at the beginning of last century, we all remem- 
ber it when it hardly had a dozen. The old court-house, which 
stood on the Market Square, was burnt down;?? the Market Square 
itself was turned into garden ground; the streets were ploughed up; 
and desolation sat everywhere upon the once thriving city. Gov- 
ernors no longer made it their residence — fashion no longer drew 
thither its votaries. Now and then, perhaps, a traveller crossing at 
the ferry stopped for an hour to indulge in recollections of the 
past — to quote snatches from the Deserted Village, and draw a 
moral having particular reference to speculations in water-lots. But 
even such visitors were scarce! 

Like the fabled phoenix, Gloucester seems now about to rise 
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from her ashes more beautiful than ever! The extensive factories 
in course of erection, or in contemplation there, will make her 
yet — just what the ghost of Thomas Sharp would dance to see — 
one of the most busy and populous towns in West Jersey. So mote 
it be! 

The villages in the original township of Gloucester — Chew’s 
Landing and Blackwoodtown — and the hamlets of Mount Eph- 
raim, Clementon, Tansboro’, and New Freedom are small and 
comparatively of recent origin. There is but little connected with 
either worthy of note. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE TOWNSHIP OF DEPTFORD. 


| The country about Woodbury Creek, according to Gabriel 
Thomas’ map, was originally called by the English the Township 
of Bethlem; but this name soon passed into oblivion, and instead 
of it our ancestors adopted that of DEPTFORD, from a little town 
in Kentshire, England, where Peter the Great of Russia served his 
apprenticeship to the art of shipbuilding. 


VILLAGE OF WOODBERRY. 


The oldest village in this township is Woodbury; or, as it 
should be spelled, Woodberry, which takes its name from the family 
of Woods who came from Berry in Lancashire, England, in 1684.? 
Richard Wood, the first settler upon Woodbury Creek, came out 
with the earliest emigrants to Philadelphia. Leaving his family in 
that town, he got a canoe and paddled two or three miles up the 
Piscozackasingz-Kil until he came to a likely place for an habitation. 
Having conciliated the friendship and assistance of the Indians, he 
- erected a rude house, and in less than one week he and his family 
were living therein as comfortably as circumstances would allow. 

A brother arrived shortly after, and, settling a little higher up 
the stream, founded the capital of old Gloucester County.? If 
Thomas’ map be worthy of dependence, this settlement was made 
upon the north bank of the creek, probably about the site of the 
hamlet of Flippenttown, or the old Ward Burying Ground.* 

Before the Woods had been joined in their settlement by any 
other families, all the men belonging to the little colony were 
obliged upon some occasion to go to Burlington. During their 
absence, which was prolonged by a storm, the women became short 
of provisions, and in great distress paid frequent visits to the bank of 
the creek to look for their husbands’ return. An Indian squaw upon 
the opposite shore observing their solicitude, and understanding 
by their signs that they were in need of food, started off through the 
forest for her cabin, and in an hour or two returned with some 
venison and corn-bread. Putting these on a long bark float, she 
pushed them across to where the white women were. 


As the husbands of the latter did not return for a considerable 
time afterwards, nothing but the opportune assistance of this kind 
hearted savage saved the worthy matrons from starvation. Verily, 
‘Woman deserves the compliment which Barker pays her, when, 
in speaking of the young huntress who saved De Vries on the 
‘Timmerkill, he exclaims, “Her native wilderness cannot always 
render her wild, nor a life of savage association deprive her of her 
innate softness!’’® 
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After the public buildings at Gloucester were burnt in 1787, 
‘Woodbury was made the shire-town of the county, by a vote of the 
people. From that time until it was overtaken and surpassed by 
Camden, it continued to be the most considerable town in Glou- 
cester County. The present court-house and jail were then erected, 
and were regarded as a great improvement upon the old affairs at 
Gloucester. Upon the steeple of the court-house, the freeholders 
contemplated to place a large Indian as a vane; but some one, not 
liking such vanities, is said to have stolen the Indian, and kept it 
for a long time secreted. At length it came to light, and was first 
set up on Governor Stratton’s old mill at Swedesboro’, and after- 
wards mounted upon a pole in the neighborhood of Sharptown; 
where it still serves in its veerings and shiftings as an emblem of 
the mutability of human affairs. The story is trifling, but be it 
remembered, the very object of this book is — 


Angustis addere rebus honorem. 


In 1825 the old public buildings having become very much 
dilapidated, the Grand Jury presented them as insufficient, and 
an Act of Assembly was procured for submitting the question to 
the people where the new buildings, if any, should be put. As 
soon as Camden was found to be a competitor for the honor, the 
worthy denizens of Woodbury discovered that the old buildings 
' were quite good enough, or at least might be made so with very 
little expense. The Woodbury interest prevailing in the Board of 
Freeholders, a new Clerk’s office was built with all despatch, the 
‘Court House was somehow patched up, and a deal of money spent 
thereupon, with the design of outgeneraling Camden. Such tactics 
could not fail of success. The thrifty fishermen upon the seaside, 
not relishing the idea of throwing away this money, voted when 
the election came for Woodbury, and so the Court House was 
retained there by a majority rising 800. The pamphlets and 
placards which were the ammunition of this Court House war, 
savor strongly of the jealousy which still exists between the two 
towns. 


In the winter of 1777, Lord Cornwallis had his head-quarters 
in this village, in the house now occupied by Amos Campbell, Esq., 
on the east side of the main street. During his stay, some of his 
men having seized a valuable cow belonging to an ardent Whig in 
the neighborhood, his lordship was waited on by the owner, who 
requested a restoration of his property. Cornwallis asked him as 
to his political principles. The sturdy patriot tried to evade the 
question, but at length — cow or no cow— the truth would out. 
His lordship, admiring the man’s independence soon returned him 
his animal.® 

CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE was in his youth a schoolboy 
at the Academy in this village; having begun the study of naviga- 
tion with Samuel Webster. Before this he had entered as a student 
at law in the office of his brother John Lawrence, who was an 
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eminent practitioner at the Gloucester bar. The young hero, not 
arguing much pleasure from a peep into Fortescue’s gloomy vista — 
the jucubrationes viginti annorum — left his law books in about 
two years for a more congenial life.” 


Here also, STEPHEN DECATUR went to school, his home 
being in the West family, at the Buck Tavern. A gentleman who 
knew both Decatur and Lawrence very well, has given us an 
anecdote of the former which is worth recording: In 1793 when 
the yellow fever raged in Philadelphia, it was found that some 
persons, to avoid doing quarantine had escaped from infected ships 
at the Lazaretto, landed upon the Jersey shore, and so got up to 
the city. To prevent this infraction of the laws, a company of 
young men living about Woodbury was formed to guard the Dept- 
ford shore. Decatur and our informant both joined this corps; 
and on one occasion being on duty the same night, the latter as 
Captain and the former as private, Decature was stationed at Red 
Bank. At midnight all the lookouts below the creek were relieved, 
as was understood beforehand; but poor Decatur was entirely 
forgotten and left in service until the morning. He remained man- 
fully at his post until the return of day, but visited his neglected 
Captain when next he saw him with a hearty round of sailor’s 
blessings.® 

Except when the sessions of the county courts galvanize Wood- 
bury into something like life, it is by no means a place in which 
lovers of novelty and excitement would be induced to tarry. Yet it 
has pervading it, as a compensation for its monotony, a quiet rural 
beauty to which even a lawyer cannot be insensible, as the following 
verses will show: 


WOODBURY — A SONNET. 
A little vill embowerd round with trees, 
Where Heaven’s delicious ether seems more sweet 
Than in the heated city! There the feet 
Of summer trip more lightly, and the breeze 
Sings softer songs, the birds more am’rous lays 
Troll mid the leaves of heaven-kissing elms — 
Till beauty like a gush of music whelms 
The languid soul that yearns to sing its praise. 
There may be brighter spots beneath the sun, 
But none so calm in beauty, none so still 
With heaven’s own quiet; and I stand and fill 
My soul’s full cup till it doth overflow 
With loveliness and light, and I bow down 
To thee, as to a shrine, serenest town!9 


The land upon the river shore of Deptford township, seems to 
have been taken up at an early day. In 1688 a tract of near five 
hundred acres at Cork Cove, above Red Bank, was surveyed to 
John Ladd. The Ward, Chaunders, (now Saunders,) Higgins, 
Tatem and Whitall families, all of which are still extant, located 
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in this vicinity, or in other eligble places in the township about 
the same time. 


RED BANK, 


By the Constitution of Arwames, we have seen, Red Bank was 
made an alternate capital of the State of Gloucester. Courts were 
held there two or three times'in the years 1686 and 1687, at the 
Tavern probably which hab been set up near the mouth of the 
Piscozackasingz-kil, or, as the Woods very excusably named it, 
Woodbury Creek. Why the positive regulation of the Constitution 
was broken we know not; but the town of Gloucester soon became 
the exclusive metropolis of the county. 


_ __ But Red Bank derives little of its celebrity from the fact of 
its being a decayed capital! Its name has not rung throughout 
Christendom for any judicial antics of which it might have been 
the scene in the seventeenth century, but for one of the most 
brilliant battles — we say it without fear of contradiction — in our 
whole Revolution. 

Fort Mercer which had been erected here to support the left 
of the upper chevaux-de-frize, sunk in 1776, to prevent the ascen- 
sion of the British fleet, was originally designed for a garrison of 
twelve or fifteen hundred men. When Greene took possession of the 
works, having but three hundred men, he adopted the suggestion 
‘of M. de Mauduit,!° an experienced French engineer, and threw 
out a large part of the fortification on the north, reducing it to a 
pentagonal redoubt of convenient size. A rampart of earth raised 
to the height of the cordon, a fosse and an abattis in front of the 
fosse constituted the whole strength of the post. The battery 
numbered fourteen pieces of artillery of small calibre." 


Late in the afternoon of the twenty-first of October, 1777, 
Count Donop with a detachment of about twenty-five hundred 
Hessians crossed the Delaware at Cooper’s Point to dislodge Greene 
and the little handfull of republicans who defended this redoubt. 
Owing to the precaution of the Americans in destroying the lower 
bridges on the intervening streams,!2 the Count passed through 
Haddonfield and down the Clement’s Bridge road to the attack. 

He pressed several persons whom he found along the route 
into his service as pilots, among whom was a negro belonging to 
the Cooper family, called Old Mitch, who was at work by the 
Cooper’s Creek Bridge. A negro named Dick, belonging to the 
gallant Col. Ellis, and an infamous white scoundrel named 
Mcllvaine volunteered their assistance as guides. At the bar of 
the Haddonfield tavern, these two loyal fellows were very loud in 
their abuse of the American cause; but their insolence as we shall 
see was soon repaid. 

On the morning of the twenty-second, the Hessians appeared 
at the edge of a forest north of the fort, almost within cannon shot 
thereof. Halting here to rest from the march, Donop sent an officer 
with a drummer to command Greene to surrender. “King George,” 
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said the officer, “directs his rebellious subjects to lay down their 
arms, and promises no quarter if a battle is risked.” At which 
Greene deputized a man to mount the parapet and return the 
laconic reply: “We’ll see King George dammed first — we want no 
quarter!” The interview here terminated, and the officer returned 
to the Hessian camp.1* 


At four o’clock in the afternoon Donop opened a heavy can- 
nonade from a battery which he had erected to the north-eastward; 
and at the same time the British ships from below the chevaux-de- 
frize began to thunder upon the little fort. Most of the balls from 
the latter fell too low, and entered the bluff beneath the works. 
After cannonading for a short time, the Hessians advanced to the 
first entrenchment. Finding this abandoned, they shouted Victoria!— 
waved their hats, and rushed in to the deserted area before the 
redoubt; the little drummer before mentioned, heading the 
onslaught with a lively march. 


When the first of the assailants had come up to the abattis 
and were endeavoring to cut away the branches, the Americans 
opened a terrible fire of musketry in front and flank. Death rode 
in every volley. So near were the Hessians to the caponiere or 
looped trench which flanked the enemy when they set upon the 
main fort, that the wads were blown entirely through their bodies. 

The officers leading the attack, fought bravely. Again and 
again they rallied their men and brought them to charge. They 
were mowed down like grass, and fell in heaps among the boughs 
of the abattis and into the fosse. In the thickest of the fight Donop 
was easily distinguished by the marks of his order and his handsome 
figure; but even his example. availed nothing. His men repulsed 
from the redoubt in front, made an attack upon the escarpment on 
the west, but the fire from the American gallies drove them back 
here also with great loss; and at last, they flew in much disorder 
to the wood, leaving among the many slain the saucy drummer 
and his officer. 


Another column made a simultaneous attack upon the south, 
and in the technical language of a soldier, “‘passed the abattis 
traversed the fosse and mounted the berm;’’!4 but they were re- 
pulsed at the fraises, and all retreated save twenty, who were 
standing on the berm against the shelvings of the parapet, under 
‘and out of the way of the guns, whence they were afraid to move. 
These were captured by M. de Mauduit, who had sallied from the 
fort to repair some palisades. This brave Frenchman making 
another sortie in a few minutes afterwards to repair the southern 
abattis, heard a voice from among the heaps of the dead and dying, 
exclaim in English, “Whoever you are, draw me hence.” This was 
Count Donop. M. de Mauduit caused him to be carried into the 
fort. His hip was broken, but the wound was not at first con- 
sidered as mortal. The victorius Americans, remembering the 
insolent message which their captive had sent them a few hours 
‘before, could not withhold marks of exultation. 
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“Well —is it determined,” they asked aloud, “to give no 
quarter?” 


“I am in your hands,” replied Donop; “you may revenge 
yourselves.” 

M. de Mauduit enjoining the men in broken English to be 
generous towards their bleeding and humbled prisoner, the latter 
said to him, “You appear to be a foreigner, sir; who are you?” 

“A French officer,” answered Mauduit. 

“Je suis content,” exclaimed the Count in French, “je meurs 
entre les mains de l’honneur meme.”15 

Donop was taken first to the Whitall house, just below the 
fort, but was afterwards removed to the residence of the Lowes, 
south of Woodbury Creek. He died three days after the battle, 
saying to M. de Mauduit in his last moments, “It is finishing a 
noble career early; but I die the victim of my ambitions and of the 
avarice of my sovereign.”16 To Col. Clymer he made the remark- 
able remark: “See here Colonel, see in me the vanity of all human 
pride! I have shone in all the courts of Europe, and now I am 
dying here on the banks of the Delaware in the house of an 
obscure Quaker.’’17 

The Hessians retreated hastily towards Cooper’s Ferry. The 
main body went by way of Clement’s Bridge, some by way of 
Blackwoodtown, and some it is said by Chew’s Landing, near where 
they were met by a company of farmer’s boys and held at bay for 
some time. This detachment had with them a brass cannon which 
they are supposed to have thrown into the creek somewhere near 
the landing. 

Dick and McIlvaine, the guides, having been taken prisoners 
by the Americans, were immediately hung within the fort for 
divers outrages which they had committed. Old Mitch, the other 
pilot, lived until recently to tell to groupes of admiring Camden 
boys how terribly he was scared in this memorable fight. Resolved 
not to bear arms against his country, and being afraid to run away, 
he got behind a hay-rick when the battle began, and lay there flat 
on his belly until it was over. “But Lord, massa!” he used to 
exclaim in narrating the circumstance, “I guess I shuk, as de dam 
cannon ball came plowin’ along de ground and flingin’ de san’ in 
my face; and arter de Auguster blow’d up I tought for half an 
hour I was dead weder or no!” 

The respected friend to whose MSS. notes we have before 
acknowledged our indebtedness, tells us that of the men under Col. 
Greene in this action many were blacks and mulattos. He was in 
the fort on the morning of the twenty-third of October, while the 
garrison were burying the slain, and cannot be mistaken as to this 
point. His account of the loss agrees with that contained in Ward’s 
letter to Washington,1® to wit: upon the American side, from 
Greene’s regiment, two sergeants, one fifer and four privates killed, 
one sergeant and two privates wounded, and one captain who was 
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reconnoitering, taken prisoner; from Angel’s regiment, one captain, 
three sergeants, three rank and file killed, and one ensign, .one 
sergeant and fifteen privates wounded; and from Capt. Duplessis’ 
company, two privates wounded. 


The Hessians lost Lieutenant Col. Mingerode, three captains, 
four lieutenants, and near seventy privates killed, and Baron 
Donop, his Brigade Major, a captain, lieutenant and upwards of sev- 
enty non-commissioned officers and privates wounded and prisoners. 
Other accounts make the loss of the Hessians much greater; but as 
the action only lasted forty minutes, it is probable that this is not 
far from the truth. Several of the Americans were killed by the 
bursting of one of their cannon, the fragments of which are yet 
in the neighborhood. 


The Hessian slain were buried in front of the fosse, south of 
the fort. The wounded were carried to Philadelphia by Mauduit, 
and exchanged. Count Donop was interred near the spot were he 
fell,19 and a stone placed over him with the inscription ‘Here lies 
buried Count Donop.” The epitaph has ceased to be true — all 
that was left of the poor Hessian having been dug up and scattered 
about as relics.2° We doubt not that the Philadelphians who resort 
to this place in great numbers in the summer, began this outrage; 
but candor compels us to own that some Jerseymen have been 
guilty of exhibiting canes, the heads of which are set with teeth 
taken from the Count’s jaw! 


The anecdote of dame Ann Whitall, which the compiler of 
the Collections?! seems inclined to doubt, is so well authenticated 
that we cannot but believe it. The attack upon the fort com- 
menced while this woman, the mistress of the first house on the 
river bank below Donop’s grave, was busied in spinning. Presently 
a shot from the Augusta or Merlin, whizzing through the hall, 
admonished her of her danger. She thereupon took her wheel into 
the cellar and actually continued her spinning throughout the 
afternoon. The house was used as a hospital after the action, and 
its floor are said still to show traces of the pools of blood which 
flowed from the wounded soldiers.?2 


This anecdote is certainly more credible than one which Com. 
Barney mentions in connection with this action. One of the enemy’s 
gallies had a brass eighteen pounder, which told at every fire. The 
Americans on board the gun boats “soon became so well acquainted 
with the short sharp sound of her explosion,” says the Com- 
modore, “that whenever it was heard, someone would cry out, 
Galley-shot! and this served as a kind of watch-word, at which all 
hands would lie down.”?8 Dodging a cannon-ball — especially after 
the report — is by no means an ordinary feat! 

As soon as the British had forced the chevaux-de-frize, Fort 
Mercer was abandoned and began to fall into decay. On the anni- 
versary of the battle in 1829 a neat monument was erected upon 
the spot by a number of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania volun- 
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teers, which the Philadelphians have characteristically mutilated, 
by striking out the name of New Jersey from the inscription. The 
legend upon the monument modestly gives Greene one hundred 
men more than he seems to have had, and makes the number of 
Hessians five hundred too low. 


The following notice of a visit to Red Bank by one whom the 
Reminiscent is proud in being able to call his friend, is too 
eloquent to be omitted: “The line of the embankment at Fort 
Mercer is yet plainly seen; and the place is now, as in the hour 
of our country’s peril, covered with a gloomy pine forest through 
whose branches the wind sighs dismally as if chanting a requiem 
for the spirits of the departed brave. Towards the close of a fine 
afternoon I visited the battleground. Here and there a sail dotted 
the Dewaware, which lay calmly before me. A few solitary fisher- 
men were pursuing their accustomed avocations upon the shore 
below the bank, and it seemed as if this secluded spot had ever 
been the abode of peace.24 


“I lingered until the shades of evening began to darken the 
distant landscape and enshroud the forest in gloom. The fishermen 
had gathered their nets and retired to their humble homes; and I 
was left alone, with no companion but my thoughts, and nothing 
to disturb save the gentle rippling of the waves upon the smooth 
_pebbly beach. With reflections suggested by the occasion, I was 
slowly departing when the distant roll of a drum from Fort Mifflin, 
summoning the soldiers to evening parade, reminded me that the 
war’s dreadful trade was not yet over — that the time had not yet 
come ‘when the lion and the lamb should lie down together,’ and 
all nations dwell in peace.” 


On the seventeenth day of February, 1836, the new township 
of Washington was set off from the east end of Deptford; but the 
interior of our county, having been settled at a comparatively 
modern date, has as yet no history. At the time of the Revolution, 
the country for a considerable distance on both sides of the ridge 
which divides the Atlantic from the Delaware streams had very 
few inhabitants, and these were mostly temporary residents, who 
sought amidst the barrens a refuge from the perils of the war. The 
legendary lore of these sparsely settled regions consists principally 
in tales of superstition which are not worth collecting, much less 
recording. 


The village of Squankum, the largest in Washington township, 
has been built since 1800, at which time we are told, “there were 
but four or five houses within sound of the conch-shell.”*° A year 
or two ago the place was thought to have become worthy of a more 
respectable name; so the inhabitants in town-meeting solemnly 
substituted Williamstown for the Indian, Squankum. 


The hamlet at the Buck Tavern underwent a few years ago a 
similar improvement; the people thereof abolishing the venerable 
name of the Buck, and substituting that of Westville. When the 
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Almonessonites will slough the present title of their demi-ville, 
or what better name they will select, we know not. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE TOWNSHIP OF GREENWICH. 


The TOWNSHIP OF GREENWICH is by some months the 
most ancient township in Gloucester County: for we find upon the 
minutes of the County Court, under date of the first of March, 
1694, the following note: “The inhabitants between Great Mantoes 
‘Creek and Barclay River, request yt ye same division be made and 
laid into a township, henceforth to be called by ye name of ye 
‘Township of Greenwich; and yt ye same be so recorded. To which 
ye Bench assents and order ye same to be done.”! 


The country about the Racoon and the Repaupo, having been 
settled by the Swedes — hundreds of whom still resided there when 
the English arrived —the township of Greenwich was for some 
years by far the most populous of the six? into which the county 
was in 1695 divided. 

In the seventeenth century most of the magnates of this part 
_ of old Gloucester bore such titles as Erick Cock, Hermanus Helme, 
John Rambo, and Mons Lock. The Swedish language, religion and 
customs were rigidly conserved for a long time; and even to this 
day many traces of the Swedish origin of the people of Greenwich 
are observable. 


THE PARISH OF RACOON, NOW SWEDESBORO’. 


| At what time the Swedes founded the village of Racoon we are 
unable to tell with precision. A settlement is marked there on 
Lindstrom’s map, as it is found in the original Swedish copy of 
Campanius, and this map was made in 1654. Unless preceded, 
therefore, by the town of Nassau, Racoon is the most ancient 
village in our county. 

It is fortunate for us — and for all who like us feel an interest 
. in the annals of their homesteads — that Kalm made the village of 
Racoon his residence for a considerable time during his visit to 
this continent near a century ago. Although the main business of 
that distinguished man was an exploration of the botanical pro- 
ductions of New Sweden, he has left us many facts concerning 
the original settlers here, which cannot, we are sure, prove 
uninteresting. 

The first visit of Kalm to Racoon was begun on the twentieth 
of November, 1748. He crossed at Gloucester, where he mentions 
that passengers from Pennsylvania were obliged to patronize the 
ferry kept by Pennsylvanians, and those from Jersey that kept by 
Jerseymen. His journey through our county gave him but little 
to admire. At and about Gloucester he observed a great abundance 
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of fir-trees: but after he left this place, he found nothing whatever 
to marvel at — except very sandy roads. He tells us he saw “single 
farm houses scattered in the country, and in one place only,” he 
adds, “we saw a small village. The country was yet more covered 
with forests than cultivated, and we were for the greatest part 
always in a wood.’ The small village he mentions was Woodbury. 


The county then as now abounded with pine trees, which 
Kalm describes as being good for nothing but the production of 
tar; which article, together with pitch and rosin seems to have 
been among old Gloucester’s earliest staples. He afterwards tells us 
however that cattle are very partial in summer to the shade of 
the pine, and suggests that the resinous exhalations from the tree 
are wholesome and beneficial to them. He also saw many of the 
spoon-trees, (or Kalmia latifolia, as Linnaeus named it in honor 
of his friend, our traveller) of which the Indians residing here- 
abouts used to make their spoons and trowels. We call this tree 
the Lowland Laurel; and the marvelous properties which Kalm 
has attributed to it, it no doubt. possesses. 


Of the Sassafras which grew everywhere in great abundance, 
the aborigines, he tells us, used to make bowls; the Swedes used its 
root in brewing, applied its juice as a cure for dropsy, used it in 
decoction as a rinse for vessels in which they kept brandy and 
cider, and made their bed posts of it, to keep away the bugs! The 
bark of the Chestnut-oak was used by the Indians, as a Swede 
named Rambo told Kalm, for dying leather red; and the Swedes 
probably used it for the same purpose. The fruit of the Persimmon 
tree gave to the first inhabitants of Greenwich a very curious and 
palatable liquor, which is now, we believe, never made. They also 
distilled brandy from it by a very simple process. Pompions, or 
Crocknacks, as the Swedes called them, Squashes and Calabashes 
are also mentioned by our traveller, as having been procured from 
the Indians, and cultivated by the Swedes for household purposes. 
The pompions and squashes they ate — the latter being served up 
on the edge of the dish, around the meat. Of the calabashes they 
made in those primitive days, not only ladles and bowls, but plates 
for the table. 

In Holly-leaves, dried and bruised in a mortar, they found a 
cure for the pleurisy; which terrible disease in 1728 swept away 
nearly all the Swedes in the numerous settlement at Penn’s Neck, 
where it broke out again with increased violence just before our 
author’s visit. ‘The ague, too, in the olden time was a much more 
dangerous enemy than now. Against this, the Swedes employed 
with various success, the Jesuit’s bark, the root of the Tulip tree 
and of the Dogwood, the yellow bark of the Peach tree, the leaves. 
of the Potentilal reptans, and several other indigenous prepara- 
tions which they adopted from the Indians. As an antifebrile they 
sometimes tied whisps of Mullein, or Indian tobacco around their 
arms and feet.® The root of the Bay-tree they used as a remedy for 
the tooth-ache, which “hell of a’ diseases,’ as Burns calls it, the 
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Swedes brought upon themselves in consequence of the belief that 
nothing was good unless eaten as fast as it came from the fire.® 


The earliest inhabitants of Racoon lived in a very humble 
manner. They had neither tea, coffee, chocolate nor sugar, and 
were too poor to buy any intoxicating drinks, or vessels to distill 
them in. The first settlers drank at table as a substitute for tea, a 
decoction of sassafras; and even in 1748 they mixed the tea they 


then used “with all sorts of herbs,” says Kalm, “so that it no longer 
deserves the name of tea.’’7 


For a long time they continued to make their candles and soap 
from bay berry bushes. Their buck-wheat cakes, which were a 
standard dish, were baked in a frying pan, or on a stone. 


The men wore caps, breeches, and vests of the skin of various 
animals. —The women wore jackets and petticoats of the same 
material. Their beds, except the sheets, were composed of the skins 
of wolves, bears, panthers, and other beasts with which our woods 
once abounded. They made their own leather for shoes, and other 
articles, dying it red with Chestnut bark, or the moss of a certain 
tree not now known; or black, with a preparation of the common 
field Sorrel. 

Poor as was the condition of the Swedes, far worse was that 
of the servile Finlanders. Instead of shoes these wretches were 
content with mocassins of skins rudely sewed together, and for 
‘dishes for their tables, they scooped out the knobs of the Ash tree 
as the Siberians now do. The Indians of New Sweden, we are told, 
used to boil their meat in a vessel of burnt pot stone, mixed with 
grains of quartz — two of them holding it over the fire until their 
victuals were done. The Finns of New Sweden were poor enough 
and lazy enough too, to have done their cooking in the same 
manner.® 

Among the customs mentioned by Kalm, as peculiar to the 
early Swedes of Racoon and other Swedish settlements upon the 
banks of the Delaware, there is one which, we trust, we will be 
excused for adverting to. When a man died in such circumstances 
that his widow could not pay his debts, if she had an offer of a 
second husband, she was obliged to marry him en chemise. In this 
plight, on her wedding-day, she went out of her former house to 
that of her new spouse, who met her half way with a full suit of 
clothes, which he presented to her, saying he only lent them; “Test,” 
says Kalm, “if he had said he gave them, the creditors of the first 
husband should come and take them from her.’ If this be a fair 
sample of the civilization of New Sweden, we can readily believe 
what the learned Professor hints, “that the Swedes were already 
half Indians when the English arrived.” 

In March, 1749, the professor paid a visit to Nils Gustafson, 
who lived near Racoon. This man had seen nearly a century — 
had carried much timber to Philadelphia when that city was first 
undertaken — yet had a vigorous frame and a good memory. Kalm 
questioned him particularly as to the origin of the domestic 
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animals then in West Jersey, and was told by Gustafson, that the 
English got their horses, cows, oxen, sheep, hogs, geese and ducks 
from the Swedes, who had brought them over from Sweden. 

We also owe to the Swedes the first seed of many of our most 
valuable fruits and herbs, and of our wheat, rye, barley and oats. 
Peach trees were in the olden times very numerous; but where the 
Swedes got them Gustafson could not tell. In his infancy the Indians 
had many little maize plantations, but did not take much care of 
them; preferring to live upon the fruits of the chase, or upon 
ditferent roots or whortleberries. The savages had no agricultural 
implement before the Swedes came, but a stone hatchet. With this 
they peeled the large trees when they had lost their sap, so they 
would die; and the little trees they pulled out by the roots. The 
field thus opened to the sun was dug up with sharp branches or 
pickets, and the maize was then sown. In the winter they kept their 
corn in holes underground. ; 


After the Swedes came, and began to cultivate apple and peach 
trees, the Indians often stole the fruit. Sometimes too they stole 
their hogs as they ran wild in the woods, and these they taught to 
follow them familiarly. The only domestic animals which the 
Indians had on the arrival of the Europeans were a species of little 
dogs. Being very fond of milk, for which they were dependent upon 
the Swedes, the savages made an artificial liquor very like it, by 
pounding the dried kernels of walnuts and hickory nuts, and 
mixing the flour with water. In hue and sweetness this liquor 
much resembled milk. 


According to Gustafson, the Indians about Racoon. used to 
worship a certain red spotted snake as a deity. Walking once with 
one of the red men, the old Swede met one of these snakes, and 
took a stick to kill it; but the Indian begged him not to touch it, 
as he adored it. This only confirmed the pious Gustafson’s 
resolution, and he killed the snake, at the risk of being himself 
scalped. 


During the youth of this old man, the Indians used sometimes 
to annoy the Swedish colonists. They killed several of the men 
and stole some of the children. On one occasion they scalped a 
little girl; who survived, and got a husband, (thanks perhaps to 
a wig,) and had many children. Once some strange savages 
attempted to kill the mother of Nils, but she was too stout for them. 


Until the English arrived, the Swedes used to bathe regularly 
every Saturday. Christmas they celebrated with various games, and 
by serving up certain peculiar dishes at table, as was usual in old 
Sweden. When Gustafson was a boy there were two Swedish smiths 
at Racoon, who made excellent knives, scythes and hatchets, like 
the Swedish ones. Then also they made their cart and wagon 
wheels by sawing thick horizontal sections out of Liquid-amber 
trees; but when the English came they began to use spokes and 
felloes; the first made of White-oak and the latter of the Spanish 
oak. Horses, he remembered, used sometimes to run wild in the 
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woods; and in his boyhood one cow gave as much as four did in 
later days, owing to the great abundance of good grass which they 
used to have. 

All this, and much more, did old Gustafson tell his learned 
visiter; but here we must stop. He who is curious as to the natural 
history of New Sweden, or desires to know more of the manners 
and customs of the first parishioners of Racoon, will do well to 
read the first and second volumes of Kalm’s Travels for himself. 
Nothing in nature was too minute for the observation of that 
enthusiastic lover of science, and nothing in the annals of his 
countrymen upon the banks of the Delaware too humble to be 
recorded. Blessed, thrice blessed, was Racoon in finding such an 
historian! 

At what time the first Swedish church was built at Racoon, or 
who were its earlier pastors, we do not know. From 1706 to 1787 
the following clergymen are mentioned as having officiated therein: 
Jonas Auren, Abraham Lidenius, Petrus Transberg, Andreas 
Windrufwa, John Sandin, Erick Unander, John Lidenius, John 
Wicksell, and Nicholas Collin, the translator of the work left by 
Acrelius. Most of these gentlemen were sent out by the mother- 
church in Sweden, and some of them were men of fine talents. They 
preached in the Swedish language to a mixed audience of Swedes, 
.Finns, and Indians, but to little effect, it would seem from an 
anecdote before given,!° so far as the natives were concerned. 


The history of this church, as it is the most ancient by many 
years of any in West Jersey, would be valuable. Nothing can be 
gathered concerning it, prior to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The old parish records yet preserved there, are, we are 
told, by no means devoid of interest; but they refer to a period 
much later than the antiquarian could wish. We only know that 
the ancient temple which was taken down in 1784 was built of 
cedar logs, and stood near the site of the present Episcopal Church. 
In 1765 the congregation about Racoon were incorporated under 
the name of “The Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Church,” and to 
the petition of the associators are appended many Swedish names 
still extant in Gloucester County. 

The town of Swedesboro’ has had its ups and downs, like most 
of the other villages we have noticed. When the nationality of the 
Swedes was broken up by the inroads of the English, the feeling 
which before led them to cluster together departed. Repaapo 
vanished from existence, and Racoon nearly shared the same fate. 
Towards the end of the last century it contained but a dozen log 
dwellings, and a school house, tavern and parsonage built in the 
same manner. 

Some houses were burnt here by the British in the Revolution, 
and the furniture and bedding of Col. Brown were destroyed by 
them in a bon-fire, in the road. Of late years however, the town 
has reached a prosperity which it never attained even in the best 
days of New Sweden. As the most ancient of the villages yet 
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standing in West Jersey, many a traveler will turn from his way 
to visit it and to recal its humble, yet pleasant and edifying stories, 
of another people and another time. 


MULLICA HILL. 


The village of MULLICA HILL takes its name from Eric 
Molica, by birth a Swede, who came here when a young man, and 
purchased a large tract of land about the site of the town.1? He 
lived to the age of one hundred years, and had a family of eight 
persons in 1693, when the census of New Sweden was taken. The 
name of Mullica Hill was at first given only to that portion of the 
village north of Racoon; the southern part having been named 
Spicerville, from Jacob Spicer, (one of the compilers of the valuable 
book of Provincial Laws which we have so often cited) who came 
from East Jersey early in the eighteenth century, and settled just 
south of the creek. 

In the olden time Mullica Hill, like all other towns of a 
Swedish derivation, was merely a settlement of farmers. The origin 
of these farm-villages was a fear of the Indians; but they were 
probably held together long after the Indians ceased to be a cause 
of alarm, by the gossipping propensities of the Swedish matrons. 
Being removed from the seat of the war, Mullica Hill has few if 
any Revolutionary reminiscences of interest. Owing however to the 
strong Swedish traits yet marking the character of the people, the 
neighborhood abounds in curious traditions and superstitions, 
which an abler pen than ours, we trust, will soon give to the 
world.13 


BILLING’S PORT. 


Next in interest to the two chief towns of Greenwich township, 
is BILLING’S PORT, which is the Roder Udden of the Swedes, 
or the “Mantua’s Hook opposite Tinicum’” where Broen wished 
to set up the arms of the States General, adversely to the Swedish 
empire.1* We have strong suspicions notwithstanding the respectable 
authority of Barker, that “the Manteses Plain” whereon Earl 
Ployden projected the manor of Watcessit, for his own august 
residence, was no other than this same Billing’s Port.1> Be this as 
it may, the place we know was marked out in the time of Edward 
Billinge, as the site of a future town, and received the name of 
the proprietor. 


The striking advantages of Billing’s Port as a military post, 
were overlooked by neither side in the Revolution.1® An extensive 
fort was begun here by the Americans in 1776, to support the left 
of the lower chevaux-de-frize, but was never entirely finished. It 
was however occupied by a small garrison when the Roebuck and 
other forerunners to Lord Howe’s fleet arrived in the Delaware in 
October, 1777. Captain Hammond of the vessel just named, seeing 
the absolute necessity of forcing a passage, promised General Howe, 
to raise the chevaux de frize, if he could be saved from annoyance 
from the Jersey shore. 
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Accordingly Howe detached two regiments, who crossed at 
Chester, under the command of Col. Stirling, and marched with 
all haste to attack the Billing’s Port fort in rear. The Americans 
being greatly inferior in number, spiked their artillery, burnt the 
barracks and retreated. Soon after this, Lord Cornwallis took post 
at Billing’s Port with a heavy force, under orders to make a 
second attack upon Fort Mercer. But his lordship found a Cannae 
wherever he stopped! He was so slow in moving, in the present 
case, that Washington had time to detach General Greene for the 
support of his namesake who commanded the threatened post. The 
American reinforcement started from Burlington; but General 
Greene hearing that Cornwallis had become greatly superior to 
him in numbers by a reinforcement from New York, changed his 
intention of giving battle, immediately after which Red Bank with 
its guns and stores, was abandoned!’ to the British, and dismantled. 


In the late war Billing’s Port again bristled with bayonets; an 
encampment of the South Jersey troops having been made there 
under the direction of Generals Gaines and Elmer. An expedition 
fitted out from this place against a British tender which had been 
frequently seen in the bay and river, is the subject of much 
merriment among the Billing’s Port campaigners. A schooner was 
chartered and manned with forty or fifty raw landsmen, and a 
. sea captain in the dragoons selected as commanding officer, with 
instructions to drive off the saucy tender. When the schooner got 
into the bay the weather was so rough, that all her force save 
the captain and two or three other initiated sailors, were obliged 
to go under hatches, where they soon became very sick, and 
entirely hors du combat. In this plight the captain spied the 
tender, and with genuine Yankee impudence, gave chase. The 
tender crowded canvass and put to sea, though her barge’s crew 
could undoubtedly have taken the schooner in a very few minutes. 


THE LANDING PLACE. 


At the mouth of the Racoon, we have seen, our forefathers, 
the first permanent settlers of West Jersey, first landed. The exact 
spot of their debarkation might, we imagine, be determined upon 
an examination of the place, and if so it would possess to us quite 
as much interest as any point in our county. “This spot,” it has 
been well said, ‘will ever be connected with recollections the most 
interesting to us, and which it becomes us to cherish. We labor 
with patient perserverance to trace the streams of the ancient 
world, and become familiar with every torrent and every brook. We 
visit in fancy the borders of the Eurotas, and linger by the side of 
the golden Hermus. All this is well; but we must not suffer the 
scenes in our own story to be forgotten. Let every spot be noted, 
that it may not be said in after times, An ungrateful generation 
permitted the memory of their fathers to perish. Or if we are 
prompted by no filial feelings towards the actors, we cannot be 
insensible of the movement here made. 
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The advent of these pilgrims — small as was their number — 
was of more consequence to the interests of humanity than most 
of the brilliant achievements of martial hosts. Of the many battles 
that have been fought, of the many warriors who have figured upon 
the field of conquest, how few have left a lasting influence for 
good! The victory of today is lost on the morrow, and both victors 
and vanquished sink together into utter forgetfulness. But here a 
feeble band, without art or arms, with no standard but the olive 
branch, laid the foundation of a work which we trust will stand 
forever; and not only ourselves but our descendants through all 
generations shall look back to that spot and that hour, with 
increasing feelings of gratitude and affection.’’$+ As yet no sculptured 
marble adorns our Delaware Plymouth, but to the sneerer every 
true friend of man can exclaim — Circumspice! 


Of the several small villages which have arisen in compara- 
tively late days in this township, it is unnecessary to speak. None 
of them can become interesting to the antiquarian, so long as 
Racoon and Molica’s Hill, and the Manteses Plain and the Landing 
Place are known. Let us then in conclusion see in what manner 
old wide-belted Greenwich has been chopped into divers sub- 
divisions, by the irreverent utilitarianism of modern times. 


As this township at first extended from Mantua Creek to Old- 
man’s, it was soon felt by the inhabitants in the lower part to be 
advisable to set up for themselves. Their spontaneous election of 
overseers and nomination perhaps of a constable, ratified at first 
by the County Court and afterwards by the Colonial Legislature, 
gave rise about 1750 to the township of Woolwich.!® This latter 
took its name from a town on the Thames, famous for its naval 
school, as the mother-township, Greenwich, did from the English 
naval asylum, from the observatory of which all Christendom 
reckons the meridian of longitude. The termination, wich, is from 
the Saxon wic, signifying a place on the shore,?° or more properly, 
says Jacobs, a village.?1 

In 18202 the township of Franklin was erected from parts of 
Greenwich and Woolwich; and by the last Legislature — an appli- 
cation having been made for a new township to be erected out of 
Woolwich, to be called Harrison —a law was passed creating the 
township of Spicer. This name was given in honor of Jacob Spicer,. 
whom we have before mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


THE TOWNSHIP OF EGG HARBOR OR NEW WAYMOUTH; 
AND HEREIN OF THE FIVE TOWNSHIPS OF ATLANTIC. 


We have already seen that when the people upon the sea-board 
of old Gloucester County first had tithing officers assigned them 
by the Grand Jury, which was about 1708, their township was 
called EGG HARBOR or NEW WAYMOUTH.! This township 
undoubtedly comprised all the present county of Atlantic, by far 
the greater part of which was then entirely unsubdued. When the 
population began to increase and spread along the shore, a new 
township was found necessary, and Galloway was therefore created, 
in the same manner it seems probable that Gloucestertown and 
Woolwich had been created some years before— namely, by the 
voluntary act of the people themselves, in the first instance, with 
the subsequent sanction of the County Court and the final 
approbation of the Colonial Legislature. 

The first time that Galloway is mentioned in the county 
‘records is in March, 1775, when the court allotted to her and to 
Egg Harbor two constable each. Her name does not appear in the 
laws of the Colony prior to the general act of incorporation in 
1798; and her origin therefore we must set down as lost in 
antiquity. Her name is probably taken from a tongue of land in 
Solway Firth, Scotland, called Galloway Mull. 

The. alias, New Waymouth, by which the township of Egg 
Harbor was sometimes called, seems to have been dropped early 
in the last century. But when on the twelfth of February 1798? 
Egg Harbor was divided, this old name was in part revived — the 
new township being dubbed Weymouth. Hamilton was erected 
from Egg Harbor and Weymouth on the fifth of February 1813,5 
and Mullica from Galloway on the twenty-first of February 1838.4 

In the present work, as the reader will have seen, we merely 
mention the subdivisions of the six townships erected in 1695 or 
very soon afterwards, as matters of history. When we speak of the 
township of Greenwich we mean the primitive Greenwich, which 
included the present township of that name, as well as Woolwich, 
Franklin and Spicer; and when we speak of the township of Egg 
Harbor or New Waymouth, we mean to embrace all the five 
townships now forming Atlantic county. , 

The name of Eyer Haven or Egg Harbor, was given to the 
large port upon the sea-board of our county from the fact that the 
early navigators found there an immense quantity of sea-bird 
eges.5 With this Gabriel Thomas’ testimony fully agrees. The 
latter writer in enumerating the streams of West Jersey, mentions 
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“Great Egg Harbor River, up which a ship of two or three 
hundred tuns may sail, which runs by the back part of the county 
into the main sea—I call it back part, because the first improve- 
ments made by the Christians was Delaware River-side; this place 
is noted for good store of corn, horses, cows, sheep, hogs, etc., the 
lands thereabouts being much improved and built upon; and 
Little Egg Harbor Creek which takes their names from the great 
abundance of eggs which the swans, geese, ducks, and other wild 
fowl on those rivers lay thereabouts.’’¢ 


This description, like most of those that Thomas wrote, has a 
high tinge of the coleur de rose. At least good old John Fothergill 
who travelled through Egg Harbor township early in 1722, seems 
not to have found the advanced state of civilization and improve- 
ment which we might expect from what his predecessor tells us. 
He speaks of taking a “journey through the desarts’” from Chester- 
field, in Burlington, to Little Egg Harbor. Here, at the house of 
Gervas Farrar he held a meeting “and had a pretty good time in 
the extending of the love of truth to the poor people thereaway.” 


The next day he “travelled part by land and through dismal 
marshes, and part by water in canoes to Great Egg Harbor,” where, 
he tells us, he held another meeting, “among some poor dark 
people that came thither.” After holding a third meeting for the 
edification of the natives, at one John Scull’s, he started over a 
“great river” to Cape May, but was nearly drowned in the crossing.” 

Whether the Capemen held out encouragement for the worthy 
preacher to stay longer with them than he did in Egg Harbor, we 
do not know; but certain it is the sturdy inhabitants of the latter 
region have never been over fond of long sermons of any kind. 
They are hardy, brave, industrious and honest; but like the Indian 
at the Racoon Church, “a great deal of prattle and nonsense” 
without either brandy or cider to wash it down, they cannot endure. 

In the Revolution, the Refugees of South Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland were continually passing to and from New York, and 
other northern points, by way of Egg Harbor. These troublesome 
strangers did infinite mischief to the property of the shore men, 
who were generally good Whigs; but on some occasions the tables 
were turned and the Refugees got their full deserts. Early in 
September, 1782, Capt. Douglas, with some of the Gloucester 
militia attacked a boat containing eighteen Refugees, of whom 
fourteen were killed.’ Several other equally severe retaliations are 
recorded. 


Towards the close of the war, some people at Egg Harbor and 
others further up in the interior, got to carrying on a considerable 
trade with the British in New York. The Refugees often came 
there in large bodies and committed great depradations on the 
people; and the troops taken at the capture of Lord Cornwallis, 
who were cantoned in Virginia, frequently escaped in small parties, 
and by concealing themselves in the woods in the day and only 
travelling by night, by the assistance of guides and friends whom 
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they found on their way, got to Egg Harbor and from thence to 
New York. 


To prevent all this, Capt. John Davis was sent with a company 
of men to Egg Harbor. On one occasion his lieutenant, Benjamin 
Bates, with Richard Powell, a private, called at a house where Davis 
had been informed, over night, that two Refugee officers were 
lodging. Bates got to the house before any of the family had risen 
except two girls, who were making a fire in the kitchen. He 
inquired if there were any persons in the house beside the family, 
and was answered “none, except two men from up in the country.” 
He bade the girls show him where they were, which they did. In 
passing through a room separating the kitchen from the bed-room, 
he saw two pistols lying on a table. Knocking at the door, he was 
at first refused admittance; but finding him determined to enter, 
the two Refugees finally let him in. They refused to tell their 
names, but were afterwards found to be William Giberson and 
Henry Lane, Refugee lieutenants, the former a notorious rascal 
who had committed many outrages, and killed one or two 
Americans in cold blood. 


On their way to the quarters of Davis’ company, Giberson 
called Bates’ attention to something he pretended to see at a 
distance; and while Bates was looking in that direction Giberson 
started in another, and being a very fast runner, although Bates 
fired his musquet at him, he made his escape. Davis on being 
informed of what had happened, told Bates to try again the next 
night. 

Accordingly the next night he went to the same house. While 
in the act of opening the door he heard the click of a musket cock, 
behind a large tree within a few feet of him, and turning around, 
saw Giberson just taking aim at him. He dropped on his knees 
and the ball cut the rim of his hat. Giberson started to run, but 
before he had got many rods Bates gave him a load of buck-shot 
which broke his leg. He was well guarded until he could be 
removed with Lane to Burlington goal, from which however he 
soon made his escape and went to New York.® Giberson was a large 
man, of almost incredible strength and activity. It is said that at 
a running jump he could clear the top of an ordinary Egg Harbor 
wagon, but since the MSS. which we are following do not mention 
the fact, we think it may well be doubted.’° 

About the time of Giberson’s capture, Davis was informed of 
a party of twenty-one British troops who had escaped from the 
cantonment in Virginia, and arrived upon the Egg Harbor shore. 
Knowing where they would embark, he secreted himself with 
nineteen men near where the boat lay, which was to take them 
off to the vessel, and there waited their approach. When they came, 
a very warm contest ensued, hand to hand and foot to foot. Davis 
and his men were completely victorious — having killed or taken 
prisoner every Englishman. “What I here give” run our MSS. “‘is 
part from my own knowledge and part from such sources as I 
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think may be relied on.”” Of the locality of these incidents the 
MSS. say nothing definite; but we have no doubt that a little 
inquiry of that worthy personage, “the oldest inhabitant,” would 
fix the very spot where they occurred. 


During the war, Elijah Clark and Richard Westcott, Esgs., 
built at their own expense, a small fort at the Fox Burrows, on 
Chestnut Neck, “near the port of Little Egg Harbor,” and bought 
for it a number of cannon for the defense of said port. While the 
Revolutionary Legislature was in session at Haddonfield, in Sep- 
tember, 1777, the two branches passed a resolution for paying 
Clark and Westcott four hundred and thirty pounds, one shilling 
and three pence for this fort4; which, we are told, was at one 
time defended by fifteen hundred of the shore men, who, upon 
the enemy ascending the river in great force in barges, evacuated 
it.12 The good people of Chestnut Neck ought to mark the sight 
of this old redoubt, that future ages may know it. 


MAY’S LANDING. 


MAY’S LANDING, the shire town of Atlantic county, takes 
its name from George May, who settled there in 1710, and opened 
a store for the supply of wood vessels, putting into Great Egg 
Harbor. His house, a gambrel roofed building, a story and a half 
in heighth, stood until 1830, on the north bank of the river, a 
few rods above the mouth of Babcock’s Creek. 

Col. Westcott, one of the builders of the fort at the Fox 
Burrows, moved from the Forks of Little Egg Harbor to Mays 
Landing, after the close of the war, and died some twenty years 
ago, at the ripe age of one hundred and two. The oldest church in 
May’s Landing was built by the Baptists in 1782, and formerly this 
congregation and the Methodists used to worship in the same 
temple. Among other improvements which have marked the village 
since it became a shire-town, is a neat Presbyterian Church, 
situated near the Court House, amid the primal forest trees. 

In the latter part of 1813, the sloop New Jersey, from this 
village, manned by Capt. Barton and two hands, was taken by a 
British armed schooner off Cape May. A young middy, and two 
Englishmen and an Irishman were put on board the Jersey, with 
orders to follow the schooner. But three Yankees are not to be 
beaten by such poor odds as this! Barton and his men soon 
recovered the sloop and run her in at Somer’s Point, with the 
middy and his three assistants as prisoners. The first was confined 
awhile and then exchanged—and of the latter, the Englishmen soon 
went to work in the neighborhood, and the Irishman enlisted on 
board of one of Jefferson’s gun-boats and fought bravely for the 
“gridiron.’’18 

The other villages in the township under consideration have 
~ nothing but outlandish names, to recommend them to notice. Yet 
there is little in this. Any civil man can stop at Wrangleboro’ 
without quarelling, and any honest one pass through Bargaintown 
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without being cheated; which is not the case, we ween, at some 
other places which have far less ominous titles. The towns situated 
near the sea, are peopled by hardy fishermen and bay-men. The 
shore-road upon the sea side, which connects Somers’ with Leeds’ 
points, runs through an almost continuous settlement of fishermen- 
farmers, whose neat white houses present a very pretty view from 
vessels a league or two at sea. 


Hamilton, Weymouth, Pennypot, Pleasant Mills, Atsion, and 
Gloucester are furnace or factory villages generally immured in the 
forest, and containing few inhabitants except those engaged in 
manufacturing and their families. They are all of modern origin, 
and of them therefore we have nothing to say. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
OBLITERATED VILLAGES. 


Although but two centuries have rolled away since the blows 
of the white man’s axe first resounded upon the banks of the 
Delaware, we do not lack evidence of Time’s rude work, in the 
way of ruined villages. Where is Dorchester, once the Queen of 
Prince Maurice River? She flickers, but only flickers, like a dying 
taper. And where is Antioch, which once stood south of Cohansey? 
Swept from existence, and her very name unheard of! 


In old Gloucester, there are several decayed towns of some of 
which it is impossible to fix even the site. The first is 


THE VILLAGE OF REPAAPO. 


Our knowledge of this place is derived solely from Kalm, who 
visited it from Racoon on the fifth of May, 1749, and returned the 
same evening. “Early this morning,” says he, “I went to Repaapo, 
which is a great village, whose farms ly all scattered. Jt was in- 
habited merely by Swedes, and not a single Englishman or people 
of any other nation lived in it. Therefore they have preserved 
their native Swedish tongue, and mixed but few English words 
with it. The intention of my journey was partly to see the place, 
and to collect plants and other natural curiosities there; and partly 
to find the places where the White Cedar, or Cupressus Thyoides 
grows.” 


Of this White Cedar, he tells us “many of the houses in 
Repaapo were made.?” It grew in abundance in the swamps about 
the village. Bullfrogs also seem to have abounded there, and 
Kalm, who had never heard them before, took their roaring at 
first for the bellowing of “a bad goring bull.” He relates a curious 
race between a young Indian and one of these bull frogs, which 
was once run to decide a bet made by some Swedes. By a very 
odd application of a coal of fire, the frog was made to beat his 
competitor,? although the latter could himself almost keep up 
with the best horse. 

Where* this village of Repaapo was located, we can form 
something like a guess. The description of the country about it, 
the mention of its “dykes,” and its nearness to Racoon, are 
confirmatory of the supposition to which its name naturally leads. 
It must have been upon Repaupo Creek, near the river; though 
we are not aware that the traditions of the vicinity have preserved 
even the name of this —the last vestige of New Sweden. 


NEW-TOWN. 
We have before said upon the authority of Smith,> that Newby 
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and the other first English settlers in Newton laid out a town upon 
Newton Creek, where the Old Burying Ground is, and built there 
a small village. This was in 1682, after Gloucester had been 
founded; so that the village was properly called NEW-TOWN. 
From this town, the creek and township took their name. 

Although Newby and his friends scattered over the country, as 
soon as they found that the Indians were not at all dangerous, in 
consequence of which New-town soon decayed, yet we find it still 
accounted a town by Thomas in 1698, and by the clerk of the 
county at a much later period. The former mentions “Newton 
River that runs by Newton®”’ and the latter, we believe, dockets a 
license granted to some one to keep a tavern “near New-town.” 
Some traces of the primitive Meeting House erected here in 1684, 
and the now weed-choked and neglected cemetery are all that 
remains of the once respectable village. 


THE TOWN OF UPTON. 


The third decayed town of our county is UPTON — “the town 
of Upton on Glocester River” — of which the earliest Woodbury 
records frequently make mention. It is supposed by some to have 
been located at the place where the King’s Road crossed Little 
‘Timber Creek, or Little Gloucester River; and by others at the 
_ place where the said road struck Big Timber Creek, a short dis- 
tance above the present truss bridge, upon the north bank of the 
stream. The remains of a tavern were visible until a few years 
ago, at the spot designated upon Little Timber Creek, and there are 
traditions of there having been other houses there. This, Michael 
Fisher, Esq. thinks was the spot. George Ward, Edward Williams, 
Isaac Pearson, John Brown, John Euno and several other of the 
principal men of Gloucester county resided, in the seventeenth 
century, at Upton. 


TOWNS UPON THE SEA-COAST. 

In the Revolution there was a considerable settlement at the 
Forks of Little Egg Harbor river which went to decay before it 
had received a name. It contained some thirty houses, and was 
inhabited by adventurers engaged in “running goods” when Phila- 
delphia was in possession of the British. Privateering vessels fre- 
quently ascended the Mullica to land their cargoes. The goods 
were discharged with great secrecy and despatch and carried up 
the country in wagons apparently filled with clams, fish or wood. 

There was, it seems, another village, on Chestnut Neck, be- 
tween the Mullica and Nacote Creek, where the Foxburrows Fort 
stood. It contained some store-houses, which were burnt by the 
British when the Zebra and other vessels broke up the American 
privateer rendezvous at Tuckerton.” 

On Great Egg Harbor Bay, in Gloucester county, according to 
Scott, there was formerly a town called Egg Harbor, the inhabitants 
of which exported large quantities of pine.§ As this writer lived in 
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Philadelphia, and compiled his work with a great deal of care, we 
have no doubt there was a village of this name; but where it stood 
or into what it has been changed we are unable to tell. 

Such, such are the works of time! Six of our villages, all of 
them once respectable and some of them “great” and populous, 
have forever passed away. Two centuries more, and who knows. 
but that it may be questioned whether Woodbury or Haddonfield 
ever existed? 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


NOTES UPON THE NATURAL HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY 
AND FOSSIL ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY 
OF GLOUCESTER. 


Professor Kalm on one occasion called together “the oldest 
Swedes in the parish of Racoon,” to question them upon divers 
topics in the natural history and topography of that part of New 
Sweden. This inresting meeting seems to have been attended by 
MAONS KEEN, a septuagenarian, who had children, grand- 
children and great-grand-children forty-five! — by AOKE HELM,~ 
still more aged, whose father came over with Governor Printz — by 
PETER RAMBO, sixty years old —by SVEN LAOCK (or Lock), 
WILLIAM COBB, and another Swede named KING, who were 
each above fifty — and though last, not least, by ERIC RAGNIL- 
SON, the churchwarden of Racoon, at whose house probably the 
council met.? As no mention is made of Nils Gustafson upon this 
occasion, we may take it for granted that his lumbago, or some 
other cause prevented him from walking into the village. 

The whole council agreed in asserting that whenever a well 
was dug in the neighborhood of Racoon, they always found at the 
depth of twenty or thirty feet, great numbers of clam and oyster 
shells. In many places reeds and rushes had been found almost 
entirely undecayed; and on one occasion a hank of flax, duly tied 
together in perfect preservation, was brought up from a depth of 
more than twenty feet. “Can it be supposed,” asks Kalm, “that 
past ages have seen a nation here so early acquainted with the 
use of flax? I would rather abide by the opinion that the American 
plants Linum Virginianum or Antirrhinum Canadense or other 
similar ones have been taken for flax.®’”’ Charcoal, firebrands, great 
branches, blocks and Indian trowels, had often been found very 
deep in the ground. 

One of King’s relatives, who lived eight miles from the Dela- 
ware on a hill near a rivulet, discovered in digging a well, at the 
depth of forty feet, a great number of shells, reeds and broken 
branches‘. Peter Rambo testified that in several places at Racoon 
people had met deep in the ground vast quantities of muscles and 
other marine animals, and logs of wood, some putrified and others 
burnt. A huge spoon and bricks had also been dug up there. 
Maons Keen had found at the depth of forty feet, a great piece of 
chestnut wood, roots and stalks of reeds, and clayey earth with a 
saline taste. Sven Laock and William Cobb confirmed all these 
facts: and stated farther, that “on making a dyke some years before, 
along the river on which the church at Racoon stands, and for this 
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purpose cutting through a bank, it was found quite full of oyster 
shells, though the place is above an hundred and twenty miles 
from the nearest sea-shore. These men and all the inhabitants of 
Racoon,” continues Kalm, “concluded from this circumstance (of 
their own accord and without being led to the thought) that this 
tract of land was a part of the sea many years ago.” 


It is stated in an old work of very good authority® that the 
bones of a huge carnivorous animal had been discovered by a negro 
who was digging a ditch three or four feet deep in a meadow near 
the Delaware, in Gloucester county. A part of these bones were 
sent to Philadelphia as curiosities. Shark’s teeth, it is said, have 
been found, in a marl bed north of Cooper’s Creek, about one mile 
from the Delaware, and fossil crocodiles have been discovered in 
many parts of West Jersey. These phenomena, which are almost 
too well known to be mentioned, persuade us that the solemn 
conclusion of the Racoonites above set forth was not erroneous.® 


As to the dwindling of the streams in New Sweden, our 
philosopher has left us some very curious and very positive infor- 
mation. King, one of the old Swedes of the council, was well 
convinced that the little lakes, brooks, springs and rivers had much 
less water than when he was a boy. He could mention several 
lakes on which in his youth the Swedes used to sail in large boats. 
even in the hottest summer, which had since entirely dried up. 
Aoke Helm knew several places in the Delaware, where the Swedes 
used to go in boats in his boyhood, which had since been changed 
into islands. Peter Rambo conceded that many lakes had been 
dried up; but he thought there was still as much water in the 
rivers as there had ever been.? 


The same Maons Keen above named, and several other old 
Swedish residents, told Kalm repeatedly that when the Swedes made 
their first settlement at Helsingburg, in Salem county, they found 
at the depth of twenty feet some ancient wells inclosed with brick 
walls. These remains when discovered were on the fast land, but. 
the river had afterwards so encroached upon the shore at that 
place that Kalm could not make an examination of them for 
himself. 


Subsequently to this discovery the Swedes in digging new 
wells at some distance from the former, found broken earthen 
vessels and whole good bricks. From these facts the learned Pro- 
fessor concluded that in very remote times a company of Europeans 
had been carried hither by storm — had burnt bricks and made a 
colony — but afterwards amalgamated with the natives, or were 
killed by them. The Indians knew of these wells, and their 
tradition gave them a date long before the expedition of Columbus.® 


When the Swedes arrived upon the Delaware they found the 
surface of the country covered with all sorts of marine shells. Good 
grass came everywhere in great abundance, and grew to the height 
of a man®; for the soil, though not so miraculous as Peter Lind- 
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strom would have us believe, was upon the top really very rich 
from the vegetable decompositions of centuries. 


The same cause which has given so different an aspect to the 
face of our country, has also wrought a very perceptible change in 
the climate. This effect becoming in turn a cause, will produce 
other changes in the vegetable productions of the soil, at which 
future naturalists will doubtless be amazed. 


So severe was the winter of 1697-8, that Nils Gustafson 
brought many wagon loads of hay across the river on the ice from 
Wilmington, and horses and sledges crossed even much lower down. 
Isaac Norris, of Philadelphia, told Kalm that in his father’s days 
the Delaware was generally frozen over from the middle of No- 
vember until the beginning of March, old style. The snow and 
rain fell in greater quantities, and the winters were much more 
uniform in former years than when Kalm was at Racoon. Most of 
the ancient people agreed however in telling him that the spring 
came later then, than in the olden time. The Swedes used to have 
a proverb, Pask bitida, Pask sent, altid gras — that is, Come Easter 
soon or late, we always then have grass. But this, as Kalm suggests, 
proves rather the extirpation of certain early grasses than a 
retrograde of the climate. 

The want of constancy which began to be observed in the 

_ weather after the Europeans had been here for some time was the 
reason, our Professor thought, why the people had become so much 
less robust and healthy than their ancestors. If so, we trust that 
when the heat from millions of hearths and the felling of the 
immense forests to the westward and northward shall have given 
to the climate of West Jersey the mildness and uniformity of that 
of central Spain, we shall begin to have less occasion for doctors. 


Among the animals which used to inhabit this region, but 
which like the Indians, have fled at the approach of civilization, 
are Buffalos, Wolves, Panthers, Bears, Otters and Beavers.1! A 
Wolf-bounty was set up in the county of Gloucester in 1686; and 
the colonial statute 7 Annae Regin. cap. XV,1? applying to the 
whole province, gave a premium of fifteen shillings to every white 
man who killed a wolf or panther, and eight shillings to every 
Indian; and half these sums respectively for every wolf or panther 
whelp. 


The same law gave a bounty of three pence for every Crow, 
Hawk and Woodpecker, and three pence a dozen for Blackbirds, or 
as the Swedes called them, Maizethieves. But for the speedy repeal 
of these bounties, those birds would no doubt have been as 
thoroughly banished from New Jersey, as they were by the same 
means from New England.1%8 

That Delaware Bay and the coast of New Jersey once abounded 
with Whales, appears from indubitable authority. Vanderdonck 
says they were in his time frequently stranded and cut up by the 
Dutch, though that people had then no regular whale fishery.™* 
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Lambrechtsen says, the seas adjoining New Netherlands were once 
“rich in cod-fish, tunnys and whales!5;” and Pierre du Cimitiere 
in his valuable MSS. mentions that a large whale once came up 
nearly to Philadelphia. The Cape May men, according to quaint 
old Gabriel Thomas, made in ancient times, “prodigious nay vast 
quantities every year,” of oil and whalebone; “having mightily 
advanced that great fishery, and taking great numbers of whales.’’1é 
But “hereof” as our master Coke was wont to say, “this taste 
must suffice.” The student who wishes to go to the bottom of the 
natural history of the banks of the Delaware, must read at large 
not only the books to which we have referred him, but many other 
ponderous tomes written in no less than five languages. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


OF JACQUE’S ISLAND, AND OTHER CURIOUS 
PARTICULARS IN THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIVER DELAWARE IN FRONT OF OLD GLOUCESTER. 


_ _ It seems to be pretty clear that the land upon which Camden 
is built was once an island. De Vries and the early Dutch at all 
events took it for such, and gave it the name of Jacques Eylandt, 
which the circumspect Du Cimitiere adopted in his improved map 
of the Delaware. It is evident, too, as well from Lindstrom’s chart 
entitled Nova Suecia hodie dicta Pennsylvania, as from his written 
description of the topography of the river shore at and above 
Gloucester Point, that he and the Swedes considered the land 
between Newton and Cooper’s Creeks to have been insulated by a 
connection between those two streams. The island thus formed — 
which was by much the largest of any in the Delaware — was called 
by the Swedes after the Indian name, Aquikanasra.? 


The veracity of these old geographers may be doubted by 
some, but to us their statements contain nothing that seems im- 
probable. Indeed, the land which they called Jacques Eylandt is 
even now a peninsula, and we do not know but that if the dams 
and dykes on Cooper’s and Newton Creeks were removed so that 
the water might rise upon their meadows and adjacent lowlands 
to the river level, the connection would yet be restored. For, as 
many of our readers know, the north branch of Newton Creek heads 
within a few yards of Cooper’s Creek, while the strip of intervening 
land, (although constantly filling up in dry windy weather) is 
yet quite low, some feet, perhaps, below the high-watermark in 
the Delaware. What is there, then, to forbid the supposition, that 
while all streams continued to be, as we have seen they once were, 
much fuller than now, there was a connection between these two 
creeks at this point? We would much sooner believe that the 
Graef Ernest River, as the Dutch called this particularly dry 
channel, was once the passage for a very heavy body of water, than 
that Dutch, Swedish and English geographers should have united 
in mistaking a peninsula for an island.® 

But there are other arguments in favor of the existence of the 
Graef Ernest passage, which it may be interesting to a portion of 
our readers at least, to advert to. Thus we know that Windmill 
Island was once attached to the Jersey shore at Cooper’s Point, and 
used to be bared at low water, so that persons could — and probably 
often did — carry their grists on foot from Jersey to be ground at 

John Harding’s windmill, which stood on the island opposite the 
end of Chestnut street. 
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We have a copy of a letter before us from William Brown to 
Thomas Penn, in the handwriting of Richard Peters, then Secre- 
tary to the Honorable Proprietors of Pennsylvania, dated October 
twentieth, 1761, in which Brown by way of crying down the island, 
so that he could buy it upon better terms, says: “I am now 
willing to offer two hundred and fifty pounds for the whole rather 
than take the proposed lease of one half for ninety-nine years, 
paying the acknowlegment of one shilling sterling per year; tho’ 
John Kinsey in his life time advised me to get a Jersey right for 
it —as there had been great strife with the Jersey people about 
the grass, tho’ they tell me where the grass grew then it’s gone, 
and gathered in this place, and as that was not called an island 
when our worthy proprietor bought the islands in the river with 
the lower counties — which I accordingly did; and as a Jerseyman 
inform’d me, he could or did when a boy, wade all the way from 
Cooper’s Point. to it. and now it’s very shoal and stony all the. 
way over, so that they claimed the right to it, ’til I bought it of a 
Jersey proprietor; nevertheless as our proprietors claim it, I am 
willing. to pay for it, if I can have the whole for what I dare 
venture give.” The 

There are those yet alive who remember when the remains of 
trees were standing out in the river below Cooper’s Point, which 
seems to show that Brown’s statement is by no means extravagant. 
Indeed we think it by no means improbable that where the channel 
now runs between Camden and the island, was once a marsh 
which the tide sometimes left partially if not entirely bare. But 
whether this have been so or not, it is evident that as long as the 
eastern channel was so shoal as to be fordable, the vast volume of 
water ebbing from above must have passed between Windmill 
Island and the Pennsylvania shore. 


The effect of such an abrupt narrowing of the river channel 
immediately below the mouth of Cooper’s Creek, must manifestly 
have contributed greatly to force that’stream to seek, for a portion 
of its waters, a more direct and more easy outlet by way of the 
Graef Ernest. We do not: claim that this outlet was ever very 
deep; but if we can show that.even one drop of water from Cooper’s 
Creek ever found its way into the: Delaware by the mouth of 
Newton Creek, then we shall have succeeded in proving the exist- 
ence of the Island of Roses, and in vindicating the venerable 
Lindstrom: from the doubts ‘and sneers’of the ignorant. 

With reference to Petty’s Island, to which (since Jacques 
Eylandt no longer exists) the name of Aquikanasra seems legiti- 
mately to survive, we meet with nothing in the ancient geographers 
of the Delaware worth noting. It probably had no rose-fields to 
attract the admiration of Lindstrom, and in respect to size it was 
insignificant along side of the Island of Jacques. 

Its modern history can be soon told: It took its name from a 
gentleman who located it under a patent from Pennsylvania, to 
which State it originally belonged, by the rule of the common law — 
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it being west of the filum medium aquoe. Windmill Island by the 
same rule belonged clearly to Jersey, but for some reason which 
does not appear, the Convention between. New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, concluded on the twenty-sixth of April, 1783, transferred 
Petty’s Island (or Petty’s Islands, as the old laws usually call it,) 
to New Jersey, and Windmill Island to Pennsylvania. The former 
was immediately annexed, contrary to the general rule of proximity, 
to Newton township. When Camden township was erected, by 


some stupid oversight Petty’s Island was forgotten and left out 
of the bill. 


Upon the east side of this island near its southern end, lie 
the remains of Paul Jones’ famous ship, the Alliance. This vessel 
was built at Salisbury, Massachusetts, and was launched just after 
our treaty of amity with France, in honor of which event she 
received her name. She bore the terrible flag of Jones in several 
engagements, among which that off Scarborough Head, England, 
was of itself enough to immortalize her.5 After the war she made 
one voyage we believe, as a merchantman, and was then laid up, 
where relique seeking posterity could readily chip her to pieces. 
“Nor,” exclaims the patriotic McClure, “shall she lie forgotten 
while the victories won are worth the recollection, or this pen 
lives to record her memory.’’6 


Windmill Island contained a few years ago a memento almost 
as valuable as the wreck of the Alliance—we mean the hulk of 
the vessel which in 1815 brought out the glad tidings of the treaty 
of Ghent. Being old and unfit for further service, she was pur- 
chased by the Smith family who had located the north part of the 
island, and having been. hauled out opposite the foot of Chestnut 
street, was converted into a pleasure house. : . 


When the workmen were digging the canal a little south of 
the site of this Old Messenger of Peace, one of them found at a 
considerable distance below the surface, *a brass button, having 
upon it the figure of.a pig, and the inscription “‘No tithes.” This 
seems to show the truth of Brown’s complaint in the letter above 
cited, “this mud barr is continually shifting and changing in one: 
part or other.” Since the button in question dropped from its’ 
owner’s coat, alluvion had increased there four or five feet. 


Upon Hill’s map, made in 1809, it appears that between Vine 
street and the Navy Yard there were seven independent bars or 
islands, separated by passages, one of which, the remains whereof 
are yet visible opposite Spruce street, contained for many years, 
it is said, three fathoms water at low-tide. Mr. McClure has 
mentioned instances in which these channels have moved a con- 
siderable distance or altogether vanished in the course of a day.” 
There seems to be now a uniform decrease of the fast land of this 
island at the south and an increase to the northward.® 


Further down the river many changes have taken place within 
the last half century. Thus Gibbet Island, which once lay opposite 
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the mouth of the Schuylkill, has been—like some of Petty’s 
Islands — entirely swept away; and its fragments now form a con- 
siderable flat, some distance below where the island itself was 
located. 


Bush Island opposite Red Bank, has also disappeared, and 
the ground upon which it stood is now an irregular bar. 


Upon the other hand, there are now great shoals and banks 
where there used to be a good depth of water; thus after the 
sinking of Davis’ Pier or Fort Gaines, opposite Fort Mifflin, during 
the Revolution, a bar speedily formed below it, more than a mile 
in length, and to the great injury of navigation. Between Tinicum 
Island and the Jersey shore a small shoal was formed around a 
sunken pilot boat; and a much larger one gathered about the 
British frigate Augusta, in a few years after her loss. 


In 1812 Little league Island, north of League Island proper, 
emerged from the river, and continued for some time independent; 
but the alluvion has now united the two together. At the upper 
end of Hog Island, the alluvion accumulated so fast, that about 
1820 the proprietors enclosed fifty acres of land over which large 
sloops used to sail a few years before. Between this Island and the 
Pennsylvania shore there was in the Revolution, a channel so deep: 
that a large British frigate ascended it to attack Fort Mifflin in 
the rear; but by 1820 it had so filled up that deserters from that 
post could ford it and thus get away. Many other such changes. 
as these are mentioned in David McClure’s pamphlet and in Hill’s. 
. Circular Map. 

The wrecks of the frigate Merlin and of the Augusta, sixty- 
four, lie near the mouth of the Mantua Creek — the former just. 
below the creek and quite near the shore. These vessels were part 
of the British fleet with which the American gallies under Hazel- 
wood, had so warm and glorious an engagement on the morning: 
of the twenty-third of October, 1777. The Merlin having run 
aground in escaping from the gallies, was burnt by her crew, and 
the Augusta took fire by accident and blew up. As this happened 
on the day after the battle of Red Bank, “old Mitch’s” veracity 
may well be questioned.® 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE INDIAN, DUTCH, SWEDISH AND OLD ENGLISH 
NAMES OF THE CREEKS, AND PROMINENT POINTS 
ALONG THE DELAWARE. 


_it is important, in order to avoid confusion, in reading the 
ancient historians and geographers of the Delaware, to remember 
that many localities have four or five different names, owing to 
the petty jealousy and bad taste of the Dutch, Swedes and English, 
each of which people insisted upon displacing the euphonious 
titles of the Indians and applying its own new-fangled designations. 

OLDMAN’S CREEK, the south bound of Gloucester county, 
was called by the Indians Kag-Kiksizachens-sippus — sitppus being 
in the Delaware language the word for river or creek. The Dutch 
and Swedes called it Alderman’s-kilen; kil in Dutch and kilen in 
Swedish meaning the same as sippus. The early English settlers 
named it Berkley River in honor of the Proprietor Lord Berkley, 
but it is often spelled in old laws, Barkley. Finally the present name 
“came in vogue, it being a translation of the Dutch name, Alder- 
man’s Kilen. 

The RACOON takes its title from the powerful tribe of 
Naraticon Indians who once resided there — naraticon being the 
Indian name, it seems, for the now canonized animal, the racoon, 
which Kalm tells us formerly abounded in great numbers in that 
part of the country. The Indian name for this creek was Naratz- 
cons-sippus or Memirako, which neither the Dutch nor Swedes seem 
to have altered. 

The REPAUPO, according to Lindstrom’s map, was called by 
the aborigines Wivenski Sackoey-sippus, and probably took its 
present title from the Swedish town of Repaapo. 

Great and Little MANTUA Creeks are named, Smith tells us, 
from the native word manta, which signifies a frog.1 The Indian 
tribe which resided here, and which had a branch about Burling- 
ton, is often mentioned in old writers: De Vries calls them 
“Indians of the Roodehoek or Mantes,’ De Laet the Mantaesy, 
and Plantagenet the Manteses. They were a bloody people, and 
had a hand in the Graef Ernest tragedy, inasmuch as De Vries 
tells us that some of them boarded his yacht in the Timmerkill, 
with the very jackets on, which the murdered Virginians had worn. 
The Swedish name for Great Mantua Creek was Makles-kylen. The 
Roodehoek mentioned by De Vries was BILLINGSPORT; hoek 
being the Dutch for point or hook. The Swedes called this place 
Roder-udden, the latter word bearing the same signification in 
Swedish as hoek in the Dutch. 
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The original name of WOODBURY CREEK was Piscozacka- 
sing, upon which neither the Dutch nor Swedes attempted any 
other improvement than the customary addition of kyl. It received 
its present English title from the town of Woodbury. 


TIMBER CREEK, as we have before seen, was called indis- 
criminately, by the Dutch and Swedes, Tetamekanchz-kil, Arwames, 
Tehoke and Sassackon, though in strictness, each of those Indian 
names applied to a particular branch.? The names Gloucester 
River and Big and Little Timber Creek came in use very soon 
after the permanent settlement of the English, GLOUCESTER 
POINT was called originally Tekaacho or Hermaomissing, and was 
justly considered where the creeks above and below it were open, 
“un grand cap.” HOWELL’S COVE, below Timber Creek, was 
called by the first English, Cork Cove, and afterwards Ladde’s Cove. 


The Indian name of NEWTON CREEK was Quinquoren- 
ning; but the Dutch called so much of it, and of Cooper’s Creek, 
as was regarded as forming the east channel around Jacques. 
Island, the Graef Ernest, or Count Ernest River, in honor of a 
celebrated German prince of the seventeenth century.” The point 
north ‘of Newton Creek is called in Hill’s Map, Walnut Point, ~ 

COOPER’S. CREEK was perhaps called ‘by. the Indians, 
Asoroches or Asomoches. .The Dutch named it the Timmer-kill; 
and the Swedes the Hiorte-kilen, from harto, the Indian name for 
deer. In the French copy of Lindstrom’s Map, it is called Riviere 
des cerfs, that is Deer River, by which name it is also. once or 
twice spoken of by Campanius. After the settlement of. William 
Cooper at. Pyne Point, now Cooper’s Point, the neighboring stream 
took his name. ~ Re Or ke ree "a ae ee 

The. PENSHAUKIN is. probably the Warentapecka of the 
Indians; for Campanius ‘after speaking of the Rankoques, .men- 
tions Warentapecka as “lying more to the south.” De Laet speaks 
of visiting a fine creek, upwards of a Dutch mile above - Jacques 
Fylandt, the country upon which was “‘fine.and covered with an 
abundant growth of vines,” and he named it therefore, Wyngaert’s 
kill, or Vine Creek. This we think was the same as the Warenta- 
ecka. Upon Vanderdonck’s map there is an Indian town.on. the 
north bank of this stream, called Mispennick, and the stream 
itself, or the point at its mouth, is marked Pruymens hoek. When 
William Penn arrived, this name was most likely corrupted. out of 
compliment to him, into the Pensoaken. It was also called by the 
early English, Crapwell or Cropwell. River. _ 

“Jt may not be amiss to observe that:wamex or mex seems to 
have been the patrial, and ong, onck or -karonck the. usual 
tribunary affix of the Indian language. Thus upon Vanderdonck’s 
map the country between.the Timmerkill and the Pruymenhoeck 
is called. Ermomex; the king of which, twenty years before. Vander- 
donck’s time, was also. called ‘by. Plantagenet,. Eriwomeck. or .Eri- 
woneck. In the same map an Indian town upon the south ‘sideof 
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Timber Creek, a little way southeast of t’ Fort Nassou is marked 
Arme Wamex — the last two syllables evidently forming an inde- 
pendent word. The tribe inhabiting Ermomex was called, accord- 
ing to Vanderdonck, the Ama-Caronck, or in De Laet’s Latin, Ama- 
Karoaongy, and the Cooper’s Creek tribe, called by De Laet the 
Moeroahkongy, is named by Vanderdonck the Moetoam-Karonck. 
‘About the Delaware, almost all the Indian names -— the 
euphony of which Penn so much admired — have been abolished, 
or improved, as the spirit of the age will have it, by gross 
corruptions. But several branches of the Mullica and the Great 
Eggharbor yet retain their primitive titles. The significance of 
these names is lost, but their fine sound yet remains to plead 
against the vandalism of those who would destroy them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE POLITICIANS AND SOLDIERS OF OLD GLOUCESTER. 


We have had occasion to mention in the preceding pages, 
several incidents which illustrate the sturdy attachment of the 
first English settlers in West Jersey, to those just and liberal prin- 
ciples which caused their exile from the mother country. The 
political history of those settlers and their immediate descendants 
is a subject of which the ablest pen might not be ashamed. The 
material is abundant and rich, and forms a mine which should 
long ago have been appropriated by a Griffith or an Ewing. 


When this neglected field is explored, if Impartiality be the 
lamp-bearer, we are sure that old Gloucester will be found to have 
given to the councils of our state and the armies and navies of our 
nation, men than whom none better understood the true principles 
of liberty, or knowing, more bravely defended them. 


For a long time Gloucester was peopled almost exclusively by 
Friends; by men who had themselves felt the political thraldom 
of the mother country, or by those who remembered well their 
fathers’ recitals of the wrongs which drove them into the wilderness. 
They guarded therefore with a jealous eye those admirable Con- 
cessions upon which the government of West Jersey was based; 
and, after the union of the two provinces in 1702, watched with 
unceasing vigilance every attempt made by the East Jersey Cal- 
vinists to despoil the laws of the colony of that peaceful and 
lenient spirit which had preeminently distinguished the western 
code. 

A consistent hatred of militia-bills, and, “all quality, Pride, 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” formed a prominent trait 
in the character of the early men — and we may add of the early 
women too — of Gloucester. In 1695 the Recorder, John Reading, 
afterwards President of the Council, having so far forgotten his 
original Quakerism as to accept a military commission of some 
kind from the Governor, employed a drummer, who on one occa- 
sion had the audacity to visit the tavern kept by Mathew Medcalfe, 
at Gloucester Town. This worthy host not seeing the use of music, 
and not feeling disposed to tolerate such vanities about his 
premises, called his wife Dorothy to his assistance and inconti- 
nently broke the heads both of drum and drummer; for which 
being indicted he made no defence, but promptly paid his penalty, 
content with having borne some testimony against the practice of 
war. The defendant in this indictment was for many years one of 
the most prominent men in the county.! 


The representatives of the Gloucester county in the General 
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Assembly always firmly resisted the attempts of the East Jersey 
colonels and majors to fasten upon the colony a militia system in 
time of peace. Prior to the French war this subject became in 
New Jersey one of such warm interest, that both parties betook 
themselves to pamphleteering. 

In one of the works elicited in this wordy contest, it is urged 
as a potent reason against the establishment of a militia system, 
that “six shillings of every honest man’s property in the province 
except those above sixty, is subject yearly to the humors or preju- 
dices of any low-lived pragmatical fellow that can get dubbed a 
sergeant.”* All the abuse of the East Jersey champions failed to 
drive the Friends from Gloucester into a support of this step, until 
the necessities of the war absolutely required the organization of a 
military force. 

But it was not only in questions of conscience that the ancient 
men of our shire carried a stiff neck. They were imbued with a 
county pride, which brooked no insult and forgave no wrong. In 
1742, one John Jones, a lawyer, a deputy of Joseph Warrell, Esq., 
the Attorney General, prosecuted some criminal to conviction in 
the Gloucester court; whereupon he demanded his fees of the 
Board of Justices and Freeholders, who referred him to his em- 
ployer, telling him the county had not asked for his services. Jones 
threatened to take out a mandamus to compel them to pay, at 
which the worthy Freeholders took fire, and immediately charged 
the deputy before the Assembly with trying to extort money from 
them against the law. They pressed their plaint with such vigor, 
that Jones was forthwith arrested by the Speaker’s warrant and 
brought before the House. Here he humbly promised not to do 
the like again, and was dismissed; but as he had criminated the 
King’s Attorney as the instigator of his offence, Mr. Warrell was 
also arrested. 

His story was, that what he had done was by the importunity 
of Jones; but, “since he was informed that it was the opinion of 
the House that such demands were not allowable,” he asked pardon 
of the county and colony, and was dismissed from custody.? 


This case, which was in reality Gloucester county versus 
the crown of England — for the Attorney General was a 
crown officer — also cause a pamphlet war, which was conducted 
‘with considerable ability on both sides. The Assembly was assailed 
for its action in the premises in a pamphlet entitled “Extracts from 
the minutes, etc., to which are added some Notes and Observations,” 
a reply whereto speedily followed under the caption of “The Note 
maker noted and the Observer observed upon; by a true Lover of 
English liberty; 1743.” 

The first was probably written by Jones himself, and the other 
by some of old Gloucester’s indignant freeholders. In this little 
affair we see a strong tinge of the spirit which thirty years after- 
wards led to the Revolution; and we hazard but little in saying 
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that the same jealousy of the royal power in all its modifications 
always distinguished the people of Gloucester county. 


The first Legislature of independent New Jersey during its 
session at Haddonfield, in the month of September, 1777, found 
itself surrounded by true friends of liberty, who gave all its acts a 
prompt and hearty support. It was here during the darkest hour 
of the Revolution, that the two Houses by unanimously expunging 
the word “colony” and substituting “state” in public writs and 
commissions, wiped out the last vestige of our servitude. It was 
here too that the Committee of Safety was established, which 
afterwards proved of such signal service. 


The member of Council for Gloucester during this session, 
was JOHN COOPER, who attended regularly at Haddonfield but 
did not follow to Princeton, whither the Legislature adjourned on 
the twenty-fourth of September. His Excellency WILLIAM LIV- 
INGSTON, and Messrs. Sinnickson, Cox, Condict, Symmes, Hand, 
Scudder and Paterson were regular in their attendance. The joint- 
meetings were held while the two Houses continued at Haddonfield, 
at Thomas Smith’s, and Joint Committees generally met at Hugh 
Creighton’s or Samuel Kinnard’s.* 


The most prominent military characters of the county of 
Gloucester at the commencement of the war of the Revolution, 
were Colonels Joseph Ellis, Josiah Hillman, Joseph Hugg and 
Robert Brown; Major William Ellis; Captains Samuel Hugg, 
John Stokes and John Davis. 


COL. ELLIS had commanded a.company in Canada in the 
French war, but on the opening of the issue between the mother 
country and her colonies, he resigned the commission he held of 
the King, and was made a colonel in the Gloucester militia. He 
was in the battle of Monmouth, and several other engagements, in 
all of which he fought bravely. 


COL. HILLMAN was esteemed a good officer, and saw much 
hard service. 

COL. HUGG was appointed Commissary of Purchans for 
West jersey, at an early stage of the war, and in that capacity did 
much for the cause. He was in the battles of Germantown, Short- 
hills and Monmouth; and when the British crossed from Phila- 
delphia to New York, he was detailed to drive away the stock along 
their line of march, in performing which duty he had many narrow 
escapes from the enemy’s light horse. 

COL. BROWN ' lived at Swedesboro’, and his regiment was 
chiefly employed in preventing the enemy from landing their ships, 
and restraining the excursions of the Refugees from Billingsport. 

MAJOR ELLIS was taken prisoner early in the war, and kept 
for a long time upon Long Island. 

CAPTAIN SAMUEL HUGG and FREDERICK FRELING- 
HUYSEN were appointed by an act of the Legislature to command 
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the two first companies of Artillery raised in New Jersey, Hugg in 
the western and Frelinghuysen in the eastern division. The former 
soon raised his company, and in it were a number of young men of 
fortunes and the first families in the state, the Westcoats, Elmers, 
Seeleys and others, men who afterwards occupied distinguished 
posts in the local and national governments. 


This company was at the battles of Trenton and Princeton. 
When the Roebuck, forty-four, was engaged in protecting the 
Operations against the chevaux de frize at Billingsport, Hugg’s 
artillerists threw up a small breast-work upon the Jersey shore, and 
fought her during a whole day; but unfortunately their first ser- 
geant, William Ellis, was killed by a cannon ball which took off 
both his legs above the knees. This Ellis was an Englishman, and 
had been for several years a recruiting officer for the British service 
in Philadelphia. He joined the American cause early — like his 
namesake, was a very brave man — and died much regretted by his 
companions in arms. 

CAPTAIN STOKES, whose prowess in the neighborhood of 
the British camp at Camden we have before alluded to,5 com- 
manded a company of mere boys made up from some of the best 
families in Gloucester county. These fellows were at the battle of 
Monmouth, but Col. Hillman sent them to the rear to guard the 
baggage. Stokes was often heard to say afterwards, that he “never 
saw so mad a set of youngsters” as these were on being assigned so 
safe a post. They cried with rage at being stationed there, after 
having marched so far to see what fighting was.® 

Two, and we believe only two, of the soldiers whom Gloucester 
gave to the Revolution, are now residents of this county, namely, 
CAPT. JAMES B. COOPER, of Haddonfield, and JOHN MAPES, 
(or John Mapes “of Long street,” as he sometimes writes himself) 
both of whom were members of Lee’s Legion. Cooper entered the 
army when quite a boy, and his name is honorably mentioned in 
some of the histories of the time.7 Long, very long, may it be before 
either he or his compatriot will want an epitaph! ee 

- “In our war with Tripoli and in the late war with England, 
some of the best and bravest sailors in our navy were sons of 
Gloucester county. Who, that is not culpably ignorant of the 
history of his country, has not heard of the name of CAPT. 
RICHARD SOMERS? This chivalric sailor was the son of Col. 
Richard Somers, an officer of the Revolution. He was born at 
Somers’ Point, about the year 1778, was educated at Burlington, 
but took to the sea when very young. He joined the American 
navy in its infancy, where he soon became distinguished by his 
courage, and his thorough seamanship. 

In 1804 he was in the Mediterranean, captain of the Nautilus, 
under Commodore Preble. The operations of the fleet before 
Tripoli having been prolonged a great while to little purpose, a 
master stroke was devised to cripple the enemies gallies, and hasten 
the Bashaw’s will to capitulate. With this view, the ketch Intrepid 
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was prepared as an infernal, to be sent into the harbor among the 
Tripolitan vessels, and there exploded. To navigate a machine to 
the crew of which an accidental spark or a shot from the enemy 
was destruction, required no ordinary degree of courage. But 
though others shrank back, Somers volunteered for the adventure, 
and with a picked crew, on a proper night, embarked in the 
infernal for the harbor. 


For a few minutes the breathless Americans peered with 
intense, unsatified curiosity into the deep darkness which had 
swallowed the adventurous vessel. Then shells and shot started 
from the alarmed battery of the town, and swept in every direction. 
A fierce light rested for a moment upon the wave, and with the 
tenfold darkness that returned, came a terrific concussion which 
made the ships in the offing quake from their trucks their keels. 
It was evident that the ketch had prematurely exploded, and that 
Somers and his crew had been blown to a thousand atoms! 

It was understood upon the departure of the infernal from 
the fleet that in no event was her cargo of powder to fall into the 
hands of the Tripolitans. Somers was known to be a man capable 
of any sacrifice for the glory of the service and the welfare of his 
country; and it was therefore believed by Preble (and is still 
believed upon every foretop and quarter-deck of our navy) that 
being discovered and in danger of being taken, he ordered the 
match to be applied to the magazine, and died with his comrades, 
to keep from the enemy the means of prolonging the war.® 


Were we to dwell upon the biographies of all the distinguished 
sons of old Gloucester, where would we find — what we fear the 
reader already anticipates with pleasure—the end of our book? 
One has risen from a poor Eggharbor fisher-boy® to be the second 
only among the millionaires of America. Another, left at an early 
age an orphan and friendless, becomes celebrated as the most 
eloquent man at the most powerful bar in the Union. A third 
receives for the first time, directly at the hands of the people, the 
office of Governor of New Jersey. And, many, in distant states, by 
the manner in which they discharge high and responsible posts, 
reflect honor upon the shire that gave them birth. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


SKETCHES OF ANCIENT HISTORIANS CONCERNED 
WITH OLD GLOUCESTER — CONCLUSION. 


To him who has felt sufficient interest in our desultory sketches 
to have followed us thus far, no apology will be necessary for 
introducing, in conclusion, a short notice of some of the books 
from which we have gleaned our materials. Something of the 
biography of every writer, something of the occasion of his work 
and of the time and circumstances of its publication, and of the 
manner in which it was received by his contemporaries, is requisite 
to be known, to enable the reader’to understand well and estimate 
properly what he peruses. And who has not felt the additional 
pleasure which such scraps of information impart to his reading? 

Who, for instance, does not devour Rasselas with increased 
delight, after learning that Johnson wrote it in less than a week 
to raise money to pay the funeral expenses of his mother? or 
Caesar’s Commentaries with more interest, after learning how nar- 
rowly they escaped destruction in the bay of Alexandria? We see 
no reason why such extrinsic facts as serve to explain or to render 
pleasing to the student, the eventful story of his native land, should 
be of less importance than the very contents of the books from 
which it has hitherto been our object to extract the essence. 

The most ancient historian in whose pages we find any thing 
definite in relation to the east bank of the Delaware, is JOHN DE 
LAET, a native of Antwerp, but a resident of Leyden; who was a 
very learned man, and by far more precise and accurate than any 
of his successors who undertook to enumerate the Indian tribes of 
West Jersey. This may appear singular, since De Laet was never 
in America himself, but wrote altogether from hearsay. When we 
remember, however, that he was intimately acquainted with Cap- 
tain De Vries, and had also enjoyed the advantage of reading the 
MS. journals of Hendrick Hudson, Adrien Block, Capt. May, and 
perhaps other very early voyagers to the New Netherlands, we will 
not wonder at the remarkable accuracy with which he has written 
of that country. 

He was an enthusiastic student in the new field of science 
which the discovery of America had opened to the savans of 
Europe; and was at one time engaged in a controversy with Grotius 
upon the origin of the Indian race. But his chief work was his 
“New World or a Description of the West Indies,” which was first 
published in Dutch, black-letter, folio, from the famous press of 
the Elzevirs, in Leyden, in the year, 1625. This edition, though it 
appeared but two years after Captain May had built Fort Nassau, 
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contains some very accurate information concerning the South 
River. 


In 1633, soon after the visit of De Vries to Holland, a new 
edition was published at the same press, in Latin, in which was 
incorporated much new matter collected by subsequent traders to 
Fort Nassau, together with.a map entitled Nova Anglia, Novum 
Belgium et Virginia, which is, we believe, the first chart of the 
Delaware now extant. With this edition the student of the history 
of West Jersey should begin his labors. The eleventh and twelfth 
chapters of the third book contain a description of the Indian 
tribes from Cape May to the Falls of Trenton, than which, we 
venture the assertion, no subsequent account can compare in 
succintness, clearness and intrinsic evidence of truth. 


De Laet died in 1649, having enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
his ‘New World” acquire a high reputation among readers of three 
languages. This book, especially in the Latin, always commands an 
extravagant price among the literati of Europe, on account of the 
great beauty of the Elzevir type. A translation of the part relating 
to New Netherlands has been published, in the first volume of the 
New Series of the New York Historical Collections, which in a 
measure atones for the extreme scarcity of the original. 


Next to De Laet comes the royal BEAUCHAMP PLANTA- 
GENET, whose “Description of the Province of New Albion, and 
a Direction for Adventurers with small stock to get two for one 
and good Land freely,” was made up in 1648, of two pamphlets 
which had appeared in 1637 and 1642. Of the history of Planta- 
genet we have already told all we know. His book had been 
ridiculed by some as a mere fabrication,’ but the best opinion is, 
that, though very carelessly written, it is really what it professes to 
be, to wit: the result of an actual residence, by certain English 
settlers under the grant to Ployden, during the interregnum be- 
tween the Dutch and the Swedish empires, upon the banks of the 
Delaware. But one printed copy of this most singular work is 
believed now to exist; and that is very much worn and defaced.? 


Perhaps we should rank the “Description of New Sweden,” by 
CAMPANIUS, as the third book in point of antiquity, which treats 
particularly of the banks of the Delaware; for although it was not 
printed until after several other works had appeared upon that 
portion of history, yet the material was collected by Thomas 
Campanius and Peter Lindstrom or Lindhestrom, of whom the 
former came out with Governor Printz, in 1642, and the latter 
with Governor Risingh, shortly after. 


This Campanius, it will be remembered, was a Swedish clergy- 
man, who lived in New Sweden for six years. He was born at 
Stockholm, (whence he is sometimes called Thomas Campanius 
Holm,) on the fifteenth of August, 1601. He went through his 
studies with much credit, after which he was employed many years. 
as preceptor in the Orphan’s House, in his native city. After his 
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return home in 1648, he was made first preacher of the Swedish 
Admiralty, and subsequently had the cure of souls at Frost Hultz 
and Herenwys in Upland. Here he completed a translation of 
Luther’s Catechism into the Indian language, which was printed 
at Stockholm in 1696, and sent out to New Sweden. He died on 
the seventeenth of September, 1683; and was buried in the church 
of Frost Hultz, where the choir erected to his memory a handsome 
monument. 


_ The notes which he had collected during his residence at 
Tinicum, were edited by his grand-son, also named Thomas Cam- 
panius Holm. This compilation, called “Nya Swerige” in the 
Swedish, was printed at Stockholm in 1702. It has been made 
accessible to English readers by Mr. Duponceau’s translation, which 
was undertaken at the suggestion of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. A small copy of Lindstrom’s Map of the Delaware, drawn 
in 1654 or 1655, accompanies the work, and a written relation by 
the same author is often referred to. 


A French translation of these Lindstrom MSS. was procured 
from the archives of the Swedish Government at Stockholm, by 
Capt. William Jones, and is preserved in the library of the Ameri- 
can Philisophical Society, as is also a twenty-seven inch copy from 
the original Lindstrom Chart called Ardenna Novoe Svecioe Carta 
_ med dess Riviers, etc., which was destroyed at the conflagration of 

the Royal Palace at Stockholm, in 1697. 


In addition to the notes of his grand-father, the verbal accounts 
of his father (who was also some time in New Sweden) and the 
MSS. of Lindstrom, the editor of Nya Swerige, seems to have had 
access to a book written by Francis Daniel Pastorius, a Dutch 
Quaker and magistrate, who lived at Germantown, and to several 
of the letters written by William Penn after the founding of 
Philadelphia. But he has so jumbled matters together that his 
meaning is often obscure, and he is so fond of the marvellous that 
he seems sometimes only to amuse himself by writing fables. Yet, 
we owe to him many undoubted facts which we could gather no 
where else. 


The next of our historians and geographers is ADRIAN VAN 
DER DONCK, who took at the Leyden University, the imposing 
degree of Beyder Rechten Doctoor, which means Doctor of both 
Civil and Canon Law. He enjoys the distinction of having been 
the first lawyer in the New Netherlands, and the first Sheriff of the 
Colony of Rensselaerwyck. He came out in 1642; and in 1650, he, 
with others, signed the remonstrance called Vertoogh van Niew 
Nederlandt, etc., which was printed at the Hague, and which was 
the nest-egg perhaps of that excellent “Description of the New 
Netherlands,” to which we would commend every assiduous 
student of our early history. 


The first edition of this work was printed about 1653; the 
second and the one from which Mr. Johnson of Brooklyn has made 
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his translation, bears the imprint of Evert Nieuwenhof, Amsterdam, 
1656. Van der Donck was a learned man — but preferred his 
vernacular Dutch to the Latin, in order perhaps to draw more 
settlers to a colony in whose prosperity he was so deeply interested. 
His few errors are upon the excusable side. Instead of stocking the 
new country, like Campanius, with nightingales, prophetic grass, 
miraculous fish-trees and the like, he introduces lions, and some 
other ornaments quite as little seductive. His map, of the New 
Netherlands, which bears date 1656, is as far as the Delaware is 
concerned, remarkably correct, and seems to have been the 
foundation of Ogilby’s and other subsequent charts. 

In 1655, were published in Dutch, at Alckmaer, North Hol- 
land, at the press of Simon Cornelis Brekgeest, the “Brief historical 
and journalized notes of several voyages to the four quarters of the 
Globe, etc., by DAVID PIETERSZEN DE VRIES, Master of 
Artillery to the Most Honorable Lords, the Committee Council of 
the States of West Vriesland and the North Quarter.’ This was the 
same De Vries who figured so conspicuously in the history of Fort 
Nassau. That portion of his work which Mr. Troost has translated 
into English for the New York Historical Society, and other frag- 
ments which we have found among the MSS. of Pierre du Cimitiere, 
have been of much service to us. 

De Vries was from Hoorn, a port in North Holland famous as 
a nursery of good seamen. He was an expert navigator, and wrote 
with much clearness and precision. He was concerned with his 
friends De Laet and Van Rensselaer in planting colonies in the 
New Netherlands, but seems not to have run into the common 
error of interested authors, setting off the country in false colors. 

The rare little book by GABRIEL THOMAS, called “An His- 
torical and Geographical account of the Province and County of 
Pennsylvania and of West New Jersey, in America,” was printed at 
London, in 1698. The author was a Quaker, who came over in the 
Sarah and John, the first ship that sailed from England to Penn’s 
province after it received the name of Pennsylvania. He lived in 
Philadelphia about fifteen years. He tells us that he saw the first 
cellar in that city when it was digging for the Governor, William 
Penn. He is very particular to reassure us that what he delivers “‘is 
indisputably true,” as he was an eye witness to it all. 


In the preface to his West Jersey, he encourages “the idle, the 
sloathful and the vagabonds of England, Scotland and Ireland to 
hasten thither” instead of “lingering out their days so miserably 
poor and half starved, or whipping, burning and hanging for 
villanies, they will have little temptation, nay, or inclination to 
perpetrate here.” This work is now very scarce, and commands a 
high price. 

PETER KALM, whose “Travels in North America” have been 
so often cited in the preceding pages, was born in 1715, in Ostro 
Bothnia, Sweden. From 1748 to 1751, he was engaged in making 
a botanical exploration of North America. He hastened, as soon 
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as he arrived to visit his countrymen in Gloucester county, and 
spent some months among them, in investigating the natural 
history of New Sweden. After his return home, he was made 
professor of Botany in the University of Abo, where he died in 1779. 

He was the intimate friend of the great Linnaeus, and was 
himself a very distinguished naturalist. Besides his Travels in 
America, which were translated and published in England, in 
1770, he left more than eighty dissertations upon the various sub- 
Jects concerning the commerce, agriculture and manufactures of 
Sweden.3 


In 1795 the Rev. ISRAEL ACRELIUS published at Stockholm 
a “Description of the present and former state of the Swedish 
congregations in New Sweden,” which was translated by Nicholas 
Collin, D. D., formerly pastor of the Swedish Church at Racoon. 
Acrelius officiated for several years at the church at Christina, 
Delaware, and was Provost of the Swedish clergy, of what had once 
been New Sweden. He returned to old Sweden in 1756, and 
resumed the pastorship of Fellingsbro, where he lived when his 
Description was published. Duponceau regarded this as a work of 
high authority, and often quotes it in his notes to Campanius. The 
translation by Collin is said to be very imperfect; but still it forms 
a very valuable addition to our local history. 


PIERRE DU CIMITIERE or Simitiere (sometimes corrupted 
into Simitre) was born at Geneva, Switzerland. He came to Phila- 
delphia several years before the Revolution, and resided there until 
after that event. He was a portrait painter by profession, and a 
very good artist, but seems to have cared little for domestic happi- 
ness or the exercise of political rights, for he was never married 
or naturalized. Feeling a deep interest in the neglected history of 
his adopted country, he collected a vast amount of local facts, upon 
which every American can draw with profit. Upon his decease, all 
of his MSS. were deposited in the Philadelphia Library, where 
they yet remain, to chide the remissness of those who are “natives, 
and to the manor born.” 


The MARQUIS DE CHASTELLUX was a French nobleman, 
who with Lafayette visited our county soon after the close of the 
war of liberty. His “Travels,” which were translated into English 
about 1786, have a peculiar value to the reader of West Jersey 
history, as containing a precise and intelligible account of most of 
the Revolutionary battles fought along the Delaware. 


JOHN PETER BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, another French- 
man who visited Philadelphia and the neighboring places in 1788, 
wrote a book of “New Travels,” which is a kind of comment upon 
the work by Chastellux. Brissot was the son of a pastry-cook, and 
was born near Chartres, in 1757. He was a rank republican, and 
one of the prime movers in the French Revolution. After being 
two or three times an editor, and once imprisoned in the Bastile 
for libel, he came to America. 
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Returning to France, in 1789, he plunged again into the 
stormy sea of politics, and was at last, in 1793, sent to the scaffold 
by Robespierre, who headed the opposite and then triumphant 
faction. Brissot was a prominent man in the Legislative Assembly 
of 1791 and in the Convention; and his intrigues it is said, suc- 
ceded in bringing about the war between France, Austria and 
Great Britain.* 


Lastly, among those foreigners to whom we owe much of the 
information, whatever it may be, transmitted in this pamphlet, is 
the late PETER STEPHEN DUPONCEAU, a native of the 
romantic isle of Rhe, off Larochelle, in France. This gentleman 
came to America, when a young man, and settled in Philadelphia, 
where he afterwards became distinguished as a lawyer, but still 
more distinguished as a patron of our local history. He was a man 
of very extensive literary acquirements, and a patient investigator 
of every subject to which he turned his attention. The members of 
the Historical Society, over which he presided so acceptably, and 
all who care for the annals of their homesteads will long cherish 
for his memory a warm regard. 


A tribute is due to that obscure but meritorious native 
geographer, JOHN HILL, of Darby, Pennsylvania, who published 
in 1809 a circular chart, called “Hill’s Record and Historical Map 
of Philadelphia and Environs,” which cost him eight or nine years 
work. This chart is a minute representation, admirably drawn from 
actual survey, of the country as it then was, within a circle 
described with a radius of ten miles, about the centre-hydrant in 
Philadelphia. Within this space, as well in Gloucester county as in 
Pennsylvania, most of the family estates then subsisting are laid 
down, with the number of acres, the name of each property, and 
the year of its location. 


Poor Hill continued his labors after his map was first pub- 
lished, hoping that the patronage extended to it would warrant 
another and improved edition; but sometime before his death, 
finding this hope sadly fallacious, he abandoned the idea and gave 
to our grand-father his own copy, upon which his contemplated 
additions were marked. Like our friend Howe, in more recent days, 
Hill took his knapsack upon his back, and went into the byways as 
well as highways, in search of information, calling at every house, 
and inquiring of every passenger, until he reached the bottom of 
the matter he had in hand. 


Of the ninety-six men whose writings, gentle reader, we have 
carefully ransacked for thy amusement, or it may be, thy instruc- 
tion, of these few we have thought it best to make special mention. 
For, as in writing the history of Gloucester county, we have sought 
to give thee not those facts which any school book or newspaper 
could tell thee, but rather those which are curious and by the 
ignorant, incredible; so in speaking of the historians of our good 
County, we introduce to thee not thorough acquaintances, such as 
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Smith and Gordon, but those ancient worthies who hide them- 
selves in the corners of libraries and the lofts of houses. It is these 
whom we have invoked to tell thee stories of thy native land. 
Question them soundly; for they can give thee-much that we have 
not even hinted. Remember them well; for it is at home that true 
knowledge ever begins. 


THE Enp. 
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FOOTNOTES TO THE TEXT 


Cuapter I. 
1. History of the Delaware and Iroquois Indians, Phil., 1832, p. 22. ; 
2. Yates’ and Moulton’s New York, I, p. 225. The town was on the site of 
Trenton. 
3. Novus Orbis, Lib. III, Chap. 12. 
4. Vide Lindstrom’s map. ; 
5. Beauchamp Plantagenet’s New Albion, written in 1648, p. 20. 
6. A tribe called the Yacomanshagkings lived, it seems by Thomas’ map, some- 


7. 


where in the interior of old Gloucester County; but it is not mentioned by 
any other author. 
British Empire in America, I, p. 141. 


Cuaprter II. 
1. Macauley’s History of New York, II, p. 285. 


we 08 DO 


(© 00 SIH 


. Gordon’s New Jersey, p. 7. 

. Clay’s Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware, p. 16. 
. History of West Jersey, p. 28. 

. Gordon, p.9. 


Clay’s Annals, p. 12; and Gordon, ubi supra. 


- Gordon, p. 10. 
. New Jersey Historical Collections by Barber and Howe, p. 207. 


See Mr. Rudman’s account of Nassau, Clay’s Annals, p. 15. 


Cuapter III. 


. English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, v. 393. 
. Gordon (citing De Vries’ Journal) p. 10. 
. In Lindstrom’s Map, drawn in 1655, Cooper’s Creek is called Hiorte-kilen — 


by which name or by that of Deer Creek it is always designated in Swedish 
authors. — See Duponceau, in Pref. to Campanius, x, and Campanius, p. 48.. 


. Clay’s Annals, p. 13. 
. A well written tale, founded on this circumstance, and called, we think,. 


“Yacouta, a legend of West Jersey,” was published about a year ago in 
Miss Leslie’s Magazine. 


(CHAPTER IV. 


. Campanius, p. 79. 


2. Holmes’ Annals, I, p. 242; Smith’s New Jersey, p. 22; Johnson’s Salem, p. 7; 


Macauley’s New York, II, p. 303. 


. Campanius, p. 68. 

. Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware, p- 19. 
. Campanius, p. 68. 

. Acrelius, cited by Clay, p. 19; Gordon, p. 11. 
. Ubi supra. 

. Clay’s Annals, p. 22. 

. Idem, p. 20; Gordon, p. 18. 


Clay’s Annals, p. 17. 


. Metamor, I. ver. 93. 

- Clay’s Annals, p. 16; and see Macauley’s New York, II, p- 286. 
. Clay’s Annals, p. 22. 

- Macauley’s New York, II, p. 351. 

- Gordon’s New Jersey, p. 14. 
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. Campanius, p. 80. 

. “Tinicum is heard from — give up!” The place polls about twenty votes. 
. Campanius, p. 79. 

. Campanius, p. 73. 

. Clay’s Annals, p. 25. 


MCHAPTER V. 


- The peculiar fitness of the Swedish matrons for a new country is celebrated 


by William Penn. Clarkson I, p. 309 


. See Printz Hall, a novel in 2 vols., by Mr. Gallagher; Phil., 1839. Vol. II, 


p- 119. 
Campanius, p. 80. 


. Johnson’s Salem, p. 7. 


Campanius, p. 73. 


. Or Sineesingh. Description of New Sweden, p. 48. 
- Idem. 80, and Duponceau’s note ibidem. See Gordon’s large map of New 


Jersey. 


. Campanius, p. 81. 

. From the census preserved in Campanius, p. 164. 
. See Chap. IV. 

. Gordon, p. 13. 

. Campanius, Book II, Chap. VII. 

. Gordon, ubi supra. 

. Shakespeare, I King Henry IV, ii. 4. 

. Clay’s Annals, p. 25. 


“CHAPTER VI. 


1. 


“The tobacco is excellent upon the river Delaware.” Blome, p. 87. 


eCHAPTER VII. 


o: 


SID Cr oo Doe 


. Campanius, p. 80. 
. Smith’s New Jersey, p. 23; from a MS entitled “A Brief Account of New 


Netherland,” in Hans Sloan’s collection. 


. See Gordon, p. 14; and instructions to Governor Printz, Clay’s Annals, p. 22. 


Campanius, p. 82. 


. Compare Campanius, p. 82, and Macauley’s New York, II, p. 351. 


. Ubi supra. 
. The Timber Creek Indians were at war with the Minquas on the Christina 


in 1633. De Vries says in his Journal that the sachem of the former tribe at 
that time was named Zee Pentor. See Pierre Du Simitre’s MSS. in the 
Philadelphia Library. 


. The strength of Fort Trinity was four fourteen pounders, five swivels and 


some small arms, Smith’s New York, p. 6; Holme’s Annals, I, p. 396. 
Hazard’s Penn. Register, Vol. IV, p. 22. 


“CHAPTER VIII. 


Ot co NO = 


. Watson’s Historic Tales of the Olden Time, p. 14; and Du Simitre’s MSS. 
. Campanius, p. 117. 

. See p. 7; and Editor’s Note: Notes, Chap. 16, No. 11. 

. Who ascended the throne in 1654. 

. Campanius, p. 97. 


“CHAPTER IX. 


1. 
ae 
ae 


In a letter dated August 16th 1683, Blome’s Present State, &c. p. 85. 


History of Pensilvania, p. 46. bof 
“Not unlike a streight looked Jew,” adds Penn, (upon whose description 


Thomas seems to have drawn liberally.) Blome, p. 96. 
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45. 


. Campanius, p. 116. 


Thomas, p. 4. 

Campanius, ubi supra. 

Idem., p. 119. 

See Evelin’s Letter, in Plantagenet, p. 20; Campanius, Book III, chap. 111; 
and Hennepin’s Continuation, &c. p. 79. 


. Campanius, p. 119. 
. See Chap. III. De Vries, after his desertion of Fort Nassau, stopped at Vir- 


ginia, where the governor told him that a “small sloop with seven or eight 
men was sent to Delaware Bay in September 1633, to see whether there was. 
any river; but they were not returned, and he could not tell whether they 
were lost or not. I told him that we had seen Indians in the South River 
with English jackets on, and that we understood by an Indian woman (who 
bid us be upon our guard) that the Indians had runaway with an English 
sloop in which were seven or eight Englishmen. “This must be our people,’ 
saith he, ‘otherwise they would have come home long ago.’” De Vries 
Journal, translated in Du Simitre’s MSS. Phil Lib. No. 1413, quarto, p. 23. 


. Campanius, p. 121. 
. Ibidem. 


Campanius, p. 124. 


. De Laet, Lib. III. Chap. XI. 
. This notion of the virtue of tobacco has been adopted by some of the 


whites; but the scientific consider it as merely imaginary. See Dr. Willick’s. 
Cyclopaedia, in verb. Tobacco. 


. See Hist. of Del. and Iroq. Indians, p. 72. 

. Campanius, p. 122. See Hennepin’s Continuation of the New Discovery, p. 92. 
. History of West Jersey, p. 5. 

. Lib. II, Chap. XI. 

. Campanius, p. 125, from Pastorius. 

. History of Pensilvania, p. 49. 

. West Jersey, p. 5. 

. Campanius, p. 123. 

. See the cut facing Campanius, p. 122. 

. See Chap. I; and Campanius, p. 82. 

. Ibidem; and see the note by Mr. Duponceau. 

. Barker’s Sketches of the Primitive Settlements on the Delaware, p. 52. 

. See Trans. Penn. His. Society, Vol. I, p. 87. 

. Thomas’ Hist. Pensil., p. 48. 

. See Historical Collections of N. Jersey, p. 53. 

. History of Del. and Irogq. Indians, p. 72. 

- Penn’s letter, in Blome, p. 99; Smith, in New Jersey Hist. Col., p. 53; and 


Thomas, ubi supra. 


. Hist Col. of N. Jersey, p. 54. 
- Thomas’ West Jersey, pp. 3 and 6. The graves were usually dug by the old 


women; and in early times the Delawares were buried in bark coffins. After 
death a person’s name was never mentioned. Hist. of Del. and Iroq. Indians, 
pp. 115 and 116. 


. Campanius, p. 115. 

. Blome, p. 103. 

. West Jersey, p. 6. 

. Campanius, p. 5. 

. Campanius, p. 118. 

. If three or four of them come into a Christian’s House, and the master of it 


happen to give one of them victuals and none to the rest, he will divide it 
into equal shares among them; and they are also very kind and civil to any 
of these Christians, for I myself have had victuals cut by them in their 
cabins before they took any for themselves.” Thomas’ West Jersey, p. 4. 


. Blome, p. 103. 

. Thomas, ubi supra. 

. Kalm’s Travels, Vol. 11, p. 116. 

. From this anecdote it is highly probable arose the proverb “All talk and no 


cider,” which is so current in West Jersey, 
This legend receives great support from the fact that the great father of 
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75. 


waters bears a name compounded of two Lennappi words; Lamaaes, fish, 
and Sippussing, river. See Campanius, pp. 148 and 149. 


- Novus Orbis, p. 75. 

- Book IV. 

. Hist. West Jersey, p. 71; and of Pensil., p. 47. 

- In the letter of Aug. 16th, 1683. 

. See the note from Smith in New Jersey Hist. Coll., p. 52. 

. See the translator’s remarks, in Campanius, p. 115. Closer analogies than 


those upon which the Swede depended for the establishment of his theory 
might be found to prove the Delawares to have derived their language from 
the Greeks, the Romans or even the Saxons. Thus an ingenious philologist 
might easily show that the Indian word for breast or chest, thorai, comes 
like our thorax from the Greek; and chicko the Lennappi for soul, could 
with equal ease be proved to be only a corruption of the Greek. From the 
Latin panis we might derive the Indian pane, bread, and from the Saxon 
hoert, deer, the Indian harto, which means the same thing. These instances 
show how ridiculous is the attempt to trace the origin of any language by 
mere accidental coincidences. 


. How expressive, for instance, of the lively chirp of the tit is its Indian name 


quink-quink, and how significant of the harsh scream of the goose the word 
cahaak. 


. Campanius, p. 126. 

. Blome, p. 91. 

. Campanius, p. 132. 

. Liber III, Chap. 11. 

. See Penn’s letter above referred to; Thomas’ Pensil., p. 50, Smith, quoted in 


His. Col., p. 54; and Campanius, p. 133. 


. Ina letter to Rich. Peters, dated 1743. Du Simitre’s MSS., No. 965 Phil: Lib. 
. Pope’s Essay on Man, v. 215. 

. Blome, p. 102. 

. “To support power in reverence with the people, and to secure the people 


from the abuse of power, that they may be free by their just obediance, and 
the magistrates honorable by their just administration, are the great ends of 
all governments.” Penn’s Discourse, preliminary to his Concessions. 


. In the letter above sited. 
. Hist. of N. Jersey. See Barber & Howe, p. 55. 
. De Mor. Ger., XII, s 12. “Equorum et pecorum numero convicti mulctantur.” 


One of the most singular laws of the Indians was that requiring each man 
whose wife had died, to make an offering to her kindred for atonement, and 


liberty to marry again. Blome, 91. 


. De Witt Clinton’s Address, 1811, p. 52. 


. Blome, p. 102. 
. See De Vries’ account of his treaty with the Manteses and other tribes before 


Fort Nassau, on the 8th of Jan. 1632. New York Hist. Coll., New Ser. L., 
p- 253. 


. In his New Netherlands, New York Hist. Coll., Second Series I, p. 216. 
. Hist. Del. and Iroq., p. 65. 
. Smith in Barber and Howe, p. 55. 


. Blome, p. 101. : 
. These sacrifices were made on an altar of twelve stones. Thomas’ Pensil., 


p. 2; Campanius, p. 140; Thomas’ West Jersey, p. 2. 


. See Smith, ubi supra. 


The only musical instruments used by the savages were the tamborine here 
mentioned, and pipes made of reed. De Vries mentions the latter in his 
account of the strategy of the Timmerkill. On the 6th Jan. 1632 (old style) 
he “weighed anchor, and lay before the Timmerkill prepared fully to see 
what the Indians intended to do. A parcel of them approached the boat, 
offering some skins of beavers, entering as many as forty-two or forty-three 
into the yacht. Some of them began to play on reeds, so as to give no 
suspicion; but we being only seven in the yacht, were on our guard; and 
when we judged that it was high enough we ordered them all on shore or 
we would fire at them.” New York Hist. Coll., New Series, Vol. I, p. 253. 


Blome, p. 101. 
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76. 


aT: 
78. 


ao: 


Penn, in his No Cross, no Crown, 1669, p. 86, quotes with approbation this 
remark from some old author: “As many paces as a man maketh in dancing, 
so many paces doth he make to go hell.” 

Chap. XIV. of the Continuation, &c. ; 

“If a miracle is related to have been performed in confirmation of any 
proposition advanced, ‘tis nothing but their mere good breeding will make 
them civil; for they truly take it, you do but try their credulity with 
swingers.” Evan’s Letter in Du Simitre’s MSS. f 

See Lindstrom’s Description in French in the Lib. of Am. Phil. Soc., No. 173; 
and Campanius, p. 139. 


CHAPTER X. 


iN 


—_ 


mL, 


16. 
17. 


SO WIA A OOD 


Douglas’ Summary, Vol. II, p. 390; Du Simitre’s MSS., Phil. Lib. No. 1413 
quarto; and Juet’s Journal, New York Hist. Col., New Ser. I, p. 320. 

See Goodrich’s United States, p. 45. 

Narrative of Troubles with the Indians, 1676, p. 2. 


. Barclay’s Sketches, p. 53. 


Plantagenet, p. 14. 
Barclay’s Sketches ubi supra, and Plantagenet, p. 26. 


. Bracton, p. 62; Plantagenet, p. 10. 

. In his Dedication, p. 3 of New Alb. 

. Plantagenet, p. 6. 

. We learn from Evelin’s letter that the tribes on the East of the Delaware 


were at that time “in several factions and wars against the Sasquehannocks,” 
who resided in Pennsylvania. He describes them as “extream fearfull of a 
gun, naked and unarmed against our short swords and picks,” and adds: “I 
had some bickering with them, but they are of so little esteem, as I durst, 
with fifteen men sit down or trade in despight of them.” Plantagenet, p. 20. 
The Swedes who settled on the Pensaukin were, according to Plantagenet, 
(p. 17) instigated by the Dutch. He also says that the gold mine which the 
Swedes used as a bait, was a poor affair; fifty shillings charges only pro- 
ducing nine shillings gold, for which reason it “was of Captain Young that 
tried it, slighted.” Yet in the maps of Ogilby and Du Simitre a gold mine 
was actually located somewhere about the Rancocas. Barker’s Sketches, p. 55. 
The Swedish settlement at Eriwoneck had eighteen inhabitants in the time 
of Evelin, but when Campanius wrote (if his Chincessing and Lindstrom’s 
Sincessingh are one and the same) it had been reduced to five freemen, who, 
notwithstanding the fallacious hopes of digging gold, “lived very well.” See 
p. 10. The four years which Master Evelin stayed in Fort Eriwoneck are 
easily determined by the data we have; for the Dutch had left the Delaware 
before he came, and the Swedes did not arrive till after he went; but the 
es left in January 1633, (new style) and the Swedish pioneers arrived in 


. A second part of this curious book, embodying Evelin’s letter, was issued in 


13. 
. Plantagenet, p. 7. 
15. 


1642, and the whole as now extant in 1648. See p. 6. 
Barker’s Sketches, pp. 20 and 55; Plantagenet, pp. 23 and 8. 


See the cuts of the knights’ badge and of the Albion medal (of the two sides 
of which our cuts are copied) in Plantagenet, p. 2 Not being skilled in the 
phraseology of heraldry ourselves, we copy from our royal author an 
explanation of the two coats of arms, represented upon the said medal. — 
Ployden’s he describes as 

True virtue mounted aloft on honour high, 

In a serene conscience as clear as skie; 
While the knights’ double duty of supporting the Palatine’s power and the 
religion of Christ is set forth quite as clearly in the device itself as in the 
following explanation thereof: 

All power on life and death, the sword and crown 

On Gospel’s truths shine honour and renown. 
The “Virtus beat sic suos” was the legend of the Palatine. 
Plantagenet, p. 31. 
Plantagenet, p. 28. 
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18. 


1). 


Hazard’s Penn. Register, Vol. I, p. 13. 

Before 1651 we learn from the “Beschriving van Virginia, New Netherlands, 
&c.,” Chap. I. of Doponceau’s translation, that “the English had at several 
times tried to get the river.” But the colony at Pensaukin under Ployden’s 
grant, and that on Salem Creek in 1642 are the only known attempts by that 
nation to settle the east bank of the Delaware prior to the Duke of York. 


CHAPTER XI. 


x 


— 


15. 


24. 


SOD OND 


. Leaming and Spicer, p. 8. 
- Gordon’s New Jersey, p. 20. 
- This clause was doubtless introduced in consequence of the late statute 12 


Car. I, abolishing the feudal tenures, and turning them into free and 
common socage. 2 Black. Comm. Chap. v. 


. Smith’s New Jersey, p. 49. 
. The original of these two deeds are now in the Surveyor General’s office at 


Burlington, and are signed with a simple James, in an autograph remarkable 
for its boldness and grace. 
Woodbury Records, Book A of Court Minutes. 


- Kalm’s Travels, Vol. I, p. 334. 
. Acrelius, New York Hist. Coll, New Ser. Vol. I, p. 426. See Hume’s Hist. of 


England, London ed. 1824, p. 769. 


. Acrel., ubi supra. 
. Gordon, p. 30, dates this treaty in 1674; but Mr. Johnson is right when he 


says in his Hist. of Salem, p. 9. that it was in 1673; February being until 
late in the last century the last instead of the second month of the twelve. 
The common year ran from the first, and the legal year from the 25th of 
March; the historical year sometimes beginning from January. See Leaming 
and Spicer, p. 74. An oversight of this fact has led Mr. Gordon, p. 24, to 
suggest that Berkely and Carteret published their Concessions while New 
Jersey actually belonged to the crown! 


. Gordon’s New Jersey, p. 79. 

. Leaming and Spicer, pp. 50 and 64; and Smith’s New Jersey, p. 97. 

. Leaming and Spicer, p. 47. 

. The conveyance by Fenwick’s lessees was made ostensibly for the purpose of 


enabling Penn to effect a partition with Carteret; but in a remonstrance 
from Fenwick dated at “Fenwick’s Ivy, the 12th of the first month, commonly 
called March, 1678-9,” he directly accuses Penn and the rest with having 
conspired together to cheat him out of his whole estate! See Johnson’s 
Salem, p. 38 et seq. We might readily settle this point if we knew the sum 
Fenwick borrowed, and the sum for which his tenth was sold. 

These Concessions (written in text in a parchment book) are still preserved 
in Burlington, as is also the great quintipartite deed, which covers two sheep 
skins! There are several other interesting and valuable instruments in the 
surveyor’s office in that city, from one or two of which some vandal has cut 
Penn’s signature. 


. Concessions, Chap. I. 

. See EDITOR’S NOTE: Chap. 12-A, No. 4. 

. Leaming and Spicer, p. 412. 

. Idem, p. 20, et seq. 

. Gordon, p. 65, et seq. 

. Elmer’s Digest, p. 548. 

. New York Hist. Coll., New Ser. Vol. I, p. 427, et seq. 

. Huddie and Boyandh were then officers of Fort Nassau, in which responsible 


post they succeeded one Jan Janson i tearm who was commissary in 
1642. See Acrelius, New York Hist. Coll., New Series, Vol. I, p. 413. The 
reason of Governor Printz’s making this purchase was as follows: In the year 
above stated one Thomas Broen came with permission from Stuyvesant to 
establish himself at Mantua’s Hook, opposite Tinicum. Printz consented on 
condition that Broen would become a Swedish subject. This was refused; 
whereupon the governor, “discovering the designs of the Dutch,” says the 
historian, “bought the land himself.” Acrelius, ut. sup., p. 411. 

Viz: Simon Ruth, Cornelius Marizen, Peter Hermanson, Andries Huddie, 
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Alexander Boyer, and David Davids. See Acrelius, ubi supra. There is no 
reason for believing with the editor of the new series of the New York Hist. 
Coll. that the Tenekong mentioned by the Swede in the account of this 
purchase was not the Tinicum opposite Mantua’s Creek. 


CHAPTER XII 


1. 
2. 


ID ep oe 


Smith’s New Jersey, p. 79. 

Idem, p. 93. These commissioners were Thomas Olive, Daniel Wills, John 
Kinsey, John Penford, Joseph Helmsley, Robert Stacy, Benjamin Scott, 
Richard Guy, and Thomas Foulke. Guy had come out with Fenwick in the 
Griffith in 1675, and Kinsey died at Schackamaxon (now Kensington) soon 
after his arrival, and now lies interred in one of the streets of Burlington. 
Junius, letter XXXV. 

Smith’s New Jersey, p. 93. 

MS. Lecture on “The Settlements on the Delaware,” delivered by Dr. Isaac 
S. Mulford before the Camden Washington Library Company, Feb. 9th, 1842. 


. Annals of Philadelphia, p. 470, ed. of 1830. 
. Kalm’s Travels, Vol. II, p. 168. 
. EDITOR’S NOTE: Many historians believe that the present village of 


Repaupo is the site of the ancient “Repaapo.” The Rev. Nicholas Collin, 
pastor of the Old Swedes’ Church in Raccoon (Swedesboro) wrote in his 
journal that, ‘“Repapo is a district which extends one-third (Swedish) mile 
in length and in certain places one-fourth (Swedish) mile in width, but 
usually less, as most of the homesteads lie in a row. The approximate dis- 
tance from the Raccoon Church is three quarters of a (Swedish) mile, 
North, N. W.” 

The Swedish mile is a little more than six English miles, this would place 
“Repapo” about four and one-half miles from Raccoon — the same distance 
of present-day Repaupo from Swedesboro. 

Viz: Thos. Hutchinson, Thomas Pearson, Joseph Helmsley, George Hutchin- 
son and Mahlon Stacy. 


. Leaming and Spicer, p. 384. 

. Smith’s New Jersey, p. 95. 

. Liber B of Deeds, No. 1, p. 4. 

. Kinsey's name appears in this indenture, but not in the former. 
. State Records, ubi supra. 

. Smith’s New Jersey, p. 98; and Kalm’s Travels, Vol. I, p. 110. 

. Smith, ubi supra. 


Leam. and Spic., p. 442. A special session of the same assembly, called by 
the Governor on the 25th of September, 1682, only lasted two days, in which 
time they passed ten laws! P. 452. 


CHAPTER XII-A. 


Llc 
2: 
3. 


Leaming and Spicer, p. 447. 
Idem, p. 503. 
The following is a literal copy of this Constitution, as it is recorded in 
Book A sub initio of Court Minutes at Woodbury: 
Gloucester, ye 28th May, 1686. 

By the Propryetors, Freeholders and Inhabitunts of the Third and Fourth 
Tenths (alias county of Gloucester) then Agreed as followeth: 

Imprimis —That a Court be held for the Jurisdiction and Limits of the 
aforesaid Tenths or County, one tyme at Axwamus alias Gloucester, and 
another tyme at Red Bank. 

Item — That there be fower courtes for the Jurisdiction aforesaid held in 
one year at ye days and times hereafter mentioned viz: upon the first day of 
the first Month, _— ye first day of ye fourth month, on the first day of the 
seventh month and upon ye first day of the tenth month. 

Item — That the first Court shall be held at Gloucester aforesaid upon the 
first day of September next. 

Item — That all warrants and sumons shall be drawne b 
the Courte and signed by the Justice and soe delivered to the yoo ngage 
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43. 


Deputy to Execute. 

Item — That the bodye of each warrent etc. shall contayne or intimate the 
nature of the action. 

Item — That a coppy of the Declaration be given along with ye warrant 
by the Clerke of the Court, that soe the Defendant may have the longer 
tyme to consider the same and prepare his answer. 

Item — That all sumons, warrants, etc. shall be served and Declarations 
given at least ten days before the Court. 

Item — That the Sheriffe shall give the Jury summons six days before the 
court be held on which they are to appear. 

Item — That all persons within ye Jurisdiction aforesaid bring into the 
next courte ye mark of their Hoggs and other Cattell, in order to be 
approved and Recorded. 


. EDITOR’S NOTE: Gloucester County was established by permission of the 


Provincial Authorities, not solely by the mandate of its own people. Dr. 
Carlos E. Godfrey is credited with discovering the fact that Leaming and 
Spicer’s famous book “Concessions and Agreements of the Proprietors, Free- 
holders and Inhabitants of West Jersey in America, Grants and Concessions 
of New Jersey,” omitted the Minutes of the General Assembly of West 
Jersey for May 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th, 1686. The omissions found by 
Dr. Godfrey were published by the Camden County Historical Society in 
pamphlet form and read at a meeting of that Society, November 21, 1922. 


.- Gordon’s Gazeteer, tit. Gloucester. 

. Minutes for Dec. Term, at Red Bank, 1686. 

. See Justices’ and Freeholders’ Minutes, 13th Feb. 1704. 
. Vide draft on page 48 of this work. 


Woodbury Records, book A of Court Minutes. 
Hist. Coll. of New Jersey, p. 209. 


- The old court house and prison was sold in March 1719, to William 


Harrison for eight pounds. 


. The court house at Gloucester appears never to have been made very 


comfortable, for so late as Dec. 19th, 1721, we find the following minute: — 
“Proclamation being made, the Court of Common Pleas is adjourned unto 
the house of Mary Spey by reason of the cold.” Meeting as the worthy 
justices often did at six o’clock in the morning, it is no wonder that they 
complained of the frost. See Book B of Court minutes. 

Oldmixon, writing in 1708, says of West Jersey: It is not divided into shires 
as East Jersey is; tho’ Dr. Cox when he was Proprietary ordered seven 
counties to be laid out, as Cape May County, Salham County, Gloucester 
County, etc., but his successors did not go on with the project.” Again he 
says “the tract of land between Cape May and Little Egg Harbour goes by 
the name of Cape May County; but we do not understand that there is any 
other division of this province honored with the name of county.” British 
Empire in America, Vol. I, p. 138. 


. Leaming and Spicer, pp. 509, 513, &c. 
. Idem, p. 530. 

. Idem, p. 535. 

. Allison’s Laws, p. 11. 


‘CHAPTER XIII. 


N= 


Or Hor oo 


. Leam. and Spic., p. 434; Gab. Thomas in preface to West Jersey. 
. See Minutes of Court at-Red Bank, Dec. Term, 1686, where three of the 


most respectable men in the county were fined respectively twelve ten and 
seven shillings for thus offending. 
Leam. and Spic., p. 528. 


. Feb. 28th, Allison’s Laws, p. 14. 


Patterson’s Laws, p. 265. : : 
See Barber and Howe’s New Jersey, p. 209. The dates in this book are not 


always to be depended upon. he 
This is the middle Ferry now called English’s Ferry. 
Du Simitre’s MSS. 


. Richard M. Cooper, Esq. 
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10. Governor Hunloke held the Gloucester Court in March and December 
Terms, 1692, and September 1694. Gov. Jeremiah Bass presided at Septem- 
ber Term, 1698; and Gov. Andrew Hamilton in March, 1700. 

Ql. Justices’ and Freeholder’ Minutes, Book A. ; Ps 

12. ‘A comparison of the multifarious duties of the poor Recorder with his slim 
fees induced Clerk Sharp to perpetrate the following distich, which we find 
in the Book containing the Marriages and Births: — : 

The Clerk’s Office of this County I think I may proclaim, 
Will not at Present the Owner of itt Load with much Gain. 
AE 


(CHAPTER XIV. 


1. EDITOR’S NOTE: According to the actual Court Minutes of June 1, 1695, 

only five townships were established — Greenwich, Newton, Deptford, Glou- 

cester and Waterford. Alfred M. Heston states that Egg Harbor Township’s. 
proper status was not settled until 1709. See “South Jersey, A History,” 

Vol. II, p. 730. 

See p. 51. 

Malte Brun, Vol. VI, p. 800. 

Penn. Register, Vol. VI, p. 147. 

Hist. Acc. in Trans. of the Hist. and Lit., Comm. of the Am. Phil. Soc., 

Vol. I, p. 298. 

See Mem. of Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, p. 42. 

. See Colonial Records of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, p. 410. 

. A forest but recently felled between Camden and Fetterville was called, as 
long as it stood, by a name but little corrupted from Tumane’s Woods. So 
great was Tamane’s fame among the Delawares that when they wished to 
flatter a great white man they gave him the appellation of Tammany. Col. 
George Morgan, of Princeton, was thus honored in 1776 by the Delawares in 
the far west. 

9. Historical and Descriptive Letters in the New Haven Herald, No. II. 

10. Leam. and Spicer, p. 513. 

41. See Act of Assembly, Allison’s Laws, p. 229. The old King’s Road between 
Burlington and Salem, laid out by act of assembly in 1681, was that leading 
through Colestown, Ellisburg and Haddonfield. It probably crossed the 
Rancocas near the park of Gov. Franklin. See Leam. and Spicer, p. 427. 


Ih RUN 


(CHAPTER XV. 


1. This Newby brought with him a great number of Irish half-penny pieces, 
which the Assembly in May, 1682, made a legal tender under the amount of 
five shillings. —- Leaming and Spicer, p. 415. They were called Patrick’s half- 
pence. Newby lived on the farm now owned by that successful collector of 
coins, Joseph B. Cooper, Esq., in Newton, where many of the Patrick half- 
pence have been ploughed up. 

2. Collection of Memorials, Phil. 1787, p. 210. 

3. Page 220. The Provincial Congress, or Legislature of New Jersey, we are told 
by Captain Cooper, once sat in Haddonfield; but he doubts whether the 
Continental Congress ever met there. 

4. One of these women was the mother of Gov. Stratton. 

5. See a communication in the Woodbury Constitution, by Mr. Redfield, 
dated Jan. 20th, 1844. 

6. Simcoe’s Military Journal, p. 39. 

7. Id., p. 41. 

8. Id., p. 43. 

9. Id., p. 45. This eminence was doubtless the ridge at the hamlet of Dogwood- 
town, half way between Sixth Street, in Camden, and the Creek. 

10. Nov. 25th, 1837. 

11. Chap. III. Penn Reg. Vol. VI, p. 183. 
12. Journal, Phil. 1829, p. 19. 

13. Idem, p. 103. 

14. “The Friend,” Vol. I, p. 212. 
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15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


25, 


22. 
23: 


aa 


‘25. 


The Jordan residence is still standing, and is now occupied by George 
Roseman. An excellent drawing of it was made some years ago, by Mr. 
Mason. This was engraved and afterwards sent to China, where it was 
copied upon tea setts, and other articles of Chinaware. The picture may now 
be met with at public tables, in barber shops, and in crockery stores from 
one end of the Union to the other. 

Harrison’s Laws, p. 164. 

Idem, p. 367. 

The remains of this house were visable a few years ago, but they have now 
washed into the river. 

See p. 23. The name of Pluckemin seems never to have obtained very 
generally. It was only used by the people back in the country, and by them 
only occasionally. 

Jacob Cooper on the 22d of April, 1776, gave to Charles Lyon, Nathaniel 
Falconer, William Moulder, and Nicholas Hicks, and to the survivor in fee, 
the lots on Plum St., at the north-west corners of Fifth and Sixth Streets, in 
trust for the inhabitants of the town to erect places of public worship, and 
make a grave yard. The lot on Fifth Street has been sometimes used as a 
cemetery; but as any church erected under the trust must of necessity be 
open to all Kinds of preaching, none has been erected. The lots upon which 
the Academy stands was a donation from the Hartley family some years 
before Cooper’s gifts. The Academy was built by subscription, and is owned 
by the people in the old town of Camden —that is those living between 
Cooper Street and an unmarked line about half way between Market and 
Plum Streets. 

King Street was changed by the Council after Camden was incorporated, 
into Front Street — Queen into Second Street, Whitehall into Third, and so 
on, in the order above named. The name Camden was given by- Jacob 
Cooper in his original map of the town, in compliment, it has been supposed 
(Mulford’s Lecture) to an eminent English nobleman who strongly favored 
the cause of the Americans in the parliamentary struggles which preceded 
the Revolution. There is, however, a town called Campden in Gloucester- 
shire, England, which might have suggested the name in question to 
Cooper’s mind. However this be, the title did not seem to attach very 
readily; for we generally find the place called The Ferries, or Cooper's 
Ferry, until after the last war. 

This Charter was passed Jan. 26th, 1819. 

The last time President Washington took his accustomed morning ride up 
this road —early in 1797—a Hessian who had deserted at the battle of 
Trenton, named Henry Dheets, chanced to meet him near the ferry. “We 
were unloading some wood near the ferry,” says our informant, a worthy 
old gentleman yet resident in Camden, “when Washington, entirely unat- 
tended rode slowly past. I knew him, and bowed, as did the Hessian also. 
Washington returned the acknowledgement with his accustomed politeness, 
and was passing on, when Dheets addressed him: “I tink I has seen your 
face before — vat-ish your name?” The General drew up his beautiful gray, 
and bowing to the man, replied, “My name is George Washington.” Half 
frightened out of his wits, the poor Dutchman exclaimed, “Oh mine Gott! 
I Vish I vas unter te ice —I vish I vas unter te ice!” Washington kindly 
assured him that he had done no harm — rode a short distance up the road 
to the row of mulberry trees which you doubtless remember — and sat there 
some time in his saddle, looking over the remains of the works which the 
British army had thrown up during the war. He then turned his horse, 
rode slowly passed us again, and crossed the river. This is the last time he 
ever visited New Jersey, as he retired to Mount Vernon soon afterwards.” 
To Americans, no incident, however trifling, in the life of Washington will, 
we trust, prove uninteresting. : ’ 
The duel between these two persons arose from a newspaper war in Phila- 
delphia. It is said to have occurred about the site of Fetterville, or South 
Camden. Cobbett’s first fire broke Carey’s leg, and left him with a limp 
which the public cannot fail to remember. See Carey’s Autobiography in 


Atkinson’s Casket. ; 
A minute account of the Heberton tragedy in 1843 was appended to the 
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sketch of Camden in Barber and Howe’s Hist. Coll. of New Jersey, in such 
a manner as to render the Reminiscent responsible for it. We feel it due to 
ourself to state that we had nothing whatever to do with the insertion 
of that part of the sketch; which, by the by, the publishers promptly 
suppressed in their second and subsequent editions, at our request. Hist. 
Coll., p. 205; and the American Eagle for May 4th, 1844. 


. “Come out, John Hendricks, thou accursed!” 
. Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, new ed. Vol. I, p. 268. 


. Franklin’s Autobiography, p. 35. 
. We are much indebted to William D. Cooper, Esq., of Camden, who has. 


contributed several interesting facts in the early history of the township 
now under consideration. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


il. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


. Malte Brun, Vol. VI, p. 748. 
. See EDITOR’S NOTE: Notes, Chap. 14, No. 1. : : 
. Feb. 2ist: Rev. Laws, p. 332. We can find no statute creating the township: 


of Gloucester, but it is said that there was an act for that purpose which 
is now lost. In March, 1705, the city of Gloucester had overseers of the 
poor and of the highways, independent of Gloucester township. At March 
Term, 1712, we find that William Harrison was appointed by the court, 
constable for Gloucester town, in place of John Siddons, who was probably 
the first constable of the new township. The lost law is said by Michael 
Fisher, Esq. to have been of a much more recent date; so that the supposi- 
tion in the text, that the town became a township by prescription, seems. 
unavoidable. 


. Harrison’s Laws, p. 364. 
. “Du temps du Governeur Jean Printz,” says Lindstrom, in his description 


of New Sweden, Lib. Am. Phil. Soc. Philada., No. 173, MSS., “les Hollandois. 
ont dans la Nouvelle Belique construits une fortresse nomee Fort Nassau; 
mais le Governeur Printz les en chasse. Les sauvages demollissoient enfine 
ce fort la. La riviere est ici bien profonde.” The last sentence would hardly 
have been added if, as it has been suggested, the fort was not immediately 
upon the river, but some distance up Timber Creek. 


. By a singular mistake upon the part perhaps of Gabriel Thomas’ engraver, 


a Dutch fort is placed upon his map at some distance above Gloucester, at 
the mouth of what seems to be intended for Cooper’s Creek. The map is a 
great curiosity, but it is very far from being accurate. 

We are fortunate enough to own the copy of Holmes’ Annals which 
belonged to the late M. Duponceau. It contains some MSS. annotations by 
that profound scholar, which we have found of great service. Upon the 
authority of these notes we date the rebuilding of Fort Nassau in 1642. 
Barker’s Sketches, p. 15. 


. Supra, note. 
. New York Hist. Coll., New Series, Vol. I, p. 437. 


Acrelius and Vanderdonck agree that the men in Nassau were murdered 
when the lower fort was destroyed. Id. p. 409. EDITOR’S NOTE: Historian 
Frank H. Stewart strongly rejected the theory that the colonists were 
murdered at Fort Nassau. Throughout much of his prolific work he states. 
that the “De Vries settlement was at Hoornkill or Swandale near Lewes, 
Delaware and not at Fort Nassau. There was no massacre at the latter place.” 
See History of Woedbury, by Carter and Carpenter, p. 47. 

Idem, p. 253. 

oPepenra consisted of the sloops Real and St. Martin. Acrelius, idem, 
p. 413. 

The town of Gloucester was often in the olden times called Axwamus, a cor- 
ruption of the Indian Arwames, which, according to Lindstrom, was the name 
of one of the branches of Timber Creek. On his map this stream is correctly 
represented with four arms; to the most southern of which, the Blackwood- 
town arm, he gives the name of Tetamekanchz-Kyl; the next, or Chew’s 
Landing branch is called the Arwames; Beaver Branch is called Tekoke, and 
Little Timber Creek we have seen was the Sassackon. All four of these 
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21. 


names were applied to Timber Creek generally, but it seems that the natives 
called the main stream Tetamekanchz. The names of Arwames and Tekoke 
have sometimes been mistaken for the Indian designation of Gloucester 
Point. They called that place Hermaomissing. There was however an 
Indian town called Arwames, or Arweymouse, as Thomas spells it, some- 
where upon Timber Creek, probably upon the Arwames branch. West 
Jersey, p. 9. 


S.9€C) p45. 

. West Jersey, p. 19. 

- British Empire in America, Vol. I, p. 140. 

- Kalm, Vol. I, p. 331. 

. The Gloucester Spring is upon the south branch of Newton Creek, upon the 


Harrison farm. 


. Judging from the annexed poem by the Rev. NATHANIEL EVANS, of 


Haddonfield, its waters must have been once highly thought of. The fame 
of Gloucester, however, has faded before the brighter orb of Saratoga, and 
even poetical endorsements cannot restore its lost honors. The following 
stanzas are from Evans’ Poems, edited by Wm. Smith, and published in 
Philadelphia in 1772, p. 126; which book, we may remark, Mr. Wharton 
tells us was nee by the author himself in 1770—about three years 
after his death! See p. 62. (EDITOR’S NOTE: In the original Notes a poem 
followed entitled, ““[The Morning Invitation to Two Young Ladies at the 
Gloucester Spring,” but we have omitted it here because of its length.) 

See Memoirs of Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, by a Member. Philad. 1830, 
p. 15. 


. Chis gentleman, a Gloucester county farmer, won the plaudits of the whole 


Club by plunging into the Delaware after a fox which had broken through 
the ice. Memoirs, &c., p. 31. 


- In 1830, when Mr. Clay drew the likeness of Cattell from which the above 


cut is roughly copied, he was engaged in fishing at Clark’s fishery. We saw 
him at the meeting held in Woodbury, in- March last, to remonstrate 
against the setting off of Camden County. He is still alive and hearty, and is 
very fond of telling stories of his hunting days and anecdotes of the leading 
men in the Gloucester Club. He does not know how old he is, but thinks 
he is not far from ninety. The author of the Memoir from which we have 
drawn most of the facts in the text, says he was enlisted by the Club in 
1796, but does not give his age at that time. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: In a volume of “Reminiscences” owned by historian 
Charles Boyer, now in the Camden County Historical Society, the following 
insert is bound with the material on Jonas Cattell. It was written in 1872 
by W. J. Potts. 

“Mr. Rowan, a farmer living about a square and a half from the Zane 
Burying Ground and aged apparently above sixty, knew old Jonas Cattell, 
the scout and keeper of the hounds of the Gloucester Fox Hunting Club 
and remembers the ‘cannon story,’ having heard it from the lips of old 
Jonas. He mentioned it without my speaking of it. He said one or two of 
the brass field pieces showed in the field the Hessians encamped in on their 
retreat from Red Bank (towards Haddonfield.) 

“His grandmother Zane had told him of a Hessian officer wounded in the 
above battle, who was carried into a house alongside of the Zane graveyard 
and died there. The house is not the present one, but was pulled down 
many years since. The Hessian officer was a very tall man. He was buried 
in the graveyard near the barn, with two stones which lie a considerable 
distance from each other marking his grave. ‘ 

“The old road came around by the graveyard and ran into the main road 
by the old barn or blacksmith shop at the mouth of the present road. _ 

“The bridge (Clements Bridge) across Big Timber Creek was of logs in 
the time of the Hessians. Mr. Rowan knew a Hessian who ran away and 
settled near Woodbury — Jacob Kirker, by name, who married and has two 
daughters and one son. The wife and one of the daughters named Oak- 
wright was living in Federal Street, Camden, sometime since—a widow. 
Jacob was in the Battle of Red Bank. 

“Rowan remembers hearing Jonas Cattell tell the story of how he cap- 
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tured five Hessians. These five had gotten separated from the rest and 
Jonas seeing them coming, ran into a (or his) blacksmith shop and picked 
up an old gun barrel and running out again with this clapped to his 
shoulder called on the Hessians to surrender and stack their guns. They 
did so and he marched them into Red Bank. Old Jonas would laugh 
heartily as he described the fright of the Hessians when they saw his deadly 


gun barrel.” 
W. J. POTTS 
1872 
We wish to acknowledge the courtesy and helpfulness of Mr. George 
Wilson and Mr. Vincent T. O’Rourke of the Camden County Historical 
Society. Their efficient service makes research a pleasure!) 


. Letter to Washington, Spark’s Writings of Washington, Vol. V, p. 171. 
. Idem; and Gordon’s New Jersey, p. 255. 
. This incident is from a MS. sent us some time ago by an esteemed friend, 


who was well versed in all the revolutionary history of old Gloucester. 
Many valuable records were burnt in this building. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IS) 


Sass 


10. 


. Malte Brun, Vol. VI, p. 751. 
. EDITOR’S NOTE: Henry Wood and his son, John Wood, Quakers from 


Tottingham, near Bury, England, are credited with the founding of Wood- 
bury in 1683. The earliest known record of the Woods in this area is that 
in the Haddonfield Monthly Meeting Records, where the birth of Con- 
stantine Wood to John and Allis (Sale) Wood is recorded on 7-24-1683. “He 
was the first child of English parentage from about ye creek.” In May 1967 
the City Council of Woodbury named the year 1683 as the official founding 
date of the City of Woodbury. 


. Mulford’s Lecture. We find in the Surveyor General’s office at Burlington, 


Book B of Surveys, that 432 acres of land on Woodbury Creek were sur- 
veyed to Jonathan Wood on the 13th of December, 1688. One hundred 
acres on the same creek, had been surveyed the year before to William 
Higgins. There is no record of the earlier locations — Book A of Surveys 
having disappeared, we believe, in some mysterious manner from the Sur- 
veyor’s office many years ago. (EDITOR’S NOTE: Book A has since been 
found. In November 1683, 300 acres of land, “Beginning at the Lower side 
the mouth of a Creeke Vulgarly Called Redbank Creeke also Woodbury 
Creek,” were surveyed for John Wood.) 

See Carey’s Map of New Jersey, 1796. 

Barker’s Sketches, p. 18. 

Barber and Howe, p. 208. 

ag Se of Lawrence, Phila. 1813, p. 12; Analectic Mag. 1813, Vol. II, 


The last time our informant saw Lawrence was just at the opening of the 
late war, at English’s Ferry, Camden. He remarked with much warmth, in 
allusion to the affair of the Leopard and Chesapeake, “I shall never sleep 
sound until that stain is washed from the Chesapeake’s decks.” Soon after- 
wards his own blood made the expiation he prayed for! 


. This sonnet was written by Henry B. Hirst, a young Philadelphia lawyer, 


when reporting for the city press the trial of Mercer, in April, 1843. The 
unexceptional taste of the Camden Mail having pronounced it worthy of 
original insertion, we feel justified in copying it here. At all events, since 
local poetry is somewhat like wine, whatever the sonnet may be per se, to 
posterity it will be curious. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The name of the French engineer, M. du Plessis 
Mauduit, is reversed in some histories to M. Mauduit Duplessis. 


. Travels of Marquis de Chastellux, London, ed. Vol. I, p. 261, et seq. The 


Marquis visited Red Bank with Lafayette, Mauduit and several other dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen in 1780. His account of the action, the works, etc 
is the best extant. te 


. Ward’s Letter, Haz. Penn. Reg., Vol. III, p. 181. 
. MSS. Notes of a Septuagenarian, penes me. 


Chastellux, Vol. I, p. 263. 
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15. 
17. 


18. 


23. 
24. 


28: 


“I am satisfied — I die in the hands of Honor!” 


. Ibidem. 


Weems, in Life of Washington, Chap. IX. The legs of prose being altogether 
too tardy for this eccentric writer he frequently invokes the wings of poetry 
to help him over an extraordinary occurrence. In describing the battle of 
Red Bank, he breaks into versification as follows: 

“Heaps on heaps, the slaughter’d Hessians lie; 

Brave Greene beholds them with a tearful eye; 

Far now from home and from their native shore 

They sleep in death and hear of war no more.” 
Haz. Penn. Reg. Vol. III, ubi supra; and see Vol. I, p. 347 of the same work 
and Lee’s Memoirs of the War, Vol. I, p. 25 et seq. 


. Inscrip on Red Bank Monument. 
. The last time we were at Red Bank, Donop’s head-stone was between two 


cart-ruts and almost overgrown with grass. The inscription on the stone is 
now entirely worn away. 


. Page 212. 
. It seems that Mauduit could not comprehend the peace doctrines of the 


Quakers. Because Mr. Whitall would not doff his straight coat, shoulder a 
musket and go into the fort, the Frenchman jumped at the conclusion that 
he “was a little of a Tory,” and ordered his barn torn down and his orchard 
destroyed. See Chastellux, ubi supra. 

Barney’s Memoirs, by his daughter, Boston, 1832, p. 61. 

Henry Howe’s Historical and Descriptive Letters in the New Haven Herald, 
No. II. 

Hist. Coll. of New Jersey, p. 222. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


iG 
2. 
3. Vol. I, p. 333. 
4, 


Woodbury Records, Book A Court Minutes. 
See EDITOR’S NOTE: Notes, Chap. 14, No. 1. 


“The trade in Gloucester County,” says Gabriel Thomas, West Jersey, p. 32, 
“consists chiefly, in pitch tar and rosin; the latter of which is made by 
Robert Styles, an excellent artist in that sort of work, for he delivers it as 
clear as any gum Arabick.” 


. The increase of fevers was said by the old Swedes to be owing to the loss 


of many odoriferous plants, which once grew in New Sweden, and which 
the cattle had extirpated. Kalm, Vol. I, p. 371. 


. See Professor Kalm’s grave dissertation on the loss of teeth which the Rac- 


coonites and other Europeans on the banks of the Delaware suffered. Vol. I, 
pp. 360-364. 


. Ibid, p. 370. 

. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 24 and 41. 

. Id., Vol. II, p. 30. 

wiSeeap= 20: 

. See Clay’s Annals, passim, Hist. Coll. of New Jersey, 228 et seq. and 


Acrelius passim. — 


. Watson’s Annals, Vol. II, p. 231; Clay’s Annals, p. 141; and Hist. Coll. of 


New Jersey, p. 216. The latter work states that Molica’s dwelling stood on 
the North side of the Racoon, in or near the orchard of Mr. Joseph Doran. 


. Our friend and schoolmate, WILLIAM H. SNOWDEN, of Mullica Hill, has 


in contemplation a History of West Jersey, for which he has for years been 
collecting material. To him we owe the suggestion which gave rise to these 
Reminiscences. 


. See Notes: Chap. XI, No. 23. 
pS SCCuP tous ; : 
. Sparks’ Washington, Vol. V, pp. 77, 84 and Vol. III, 427; Simcoe’s Jour., 


pp. 153, 296. 


. Otis’ Botta, New Haven, 1840, Vol. II, p. 43, 52, etc. 


. Mulford’s Lecture, MSS. : 
. At April Term, 1767, the present name first occurs — Francis Batten and 


William Kay having been then appointed “Surveyors for the new township 
of Woolwich.” But for many years before this Woolwich had been called 
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20. 
25 
et 


Lower Greenwich and had a constable of its own. 
I Co. In. 4. 

Ruffhead’s Jacobs, let. W. 

On the 27th of January. Rev. Laws, p. 661. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ie 
9 


DO HID GR Gp 


_ 


See p. 61. 


. Paterson’s Laws, p. 264. 
. Rev. Laws, p. 559. 


Pamph. p. 95. 
De Laet, Novus Orbis, p. 76. 
West Jersey, p. 27. 


. Fothergill’s Journal, first ed. p. 102. 


State Gazette, in New Jersey Hist. Coll., p. 69. 
MSS. of a Septuagenarian penes me. 


. There was, a few years ago, a woman named Giberson, living in Salem 


County, who could stand in one hogshead and without using her hands, jump 
into another hogshead standing by its side, with all ease. 


. See Votes and Proceedings of Legislative Council, 1777, p. 103. 
. New Jersey Hist. Coll., p. 68. 
-idape6o: 


CHAPTER XX. 


. West Jersey, p. 28. 
. New Jersey His 
. Universal Gazetter, Vol. II, let. E. 


- Vol. II, p. 168. 
~ dap... 


Id. p. 173. 


. See EDITOR’S NOTE: Chap. 12, No. 8. 


See=p. 71. 
t. Coll., pp. 68, 109, etc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


~I Doe O98 DO 


own 


- Kalm’s Travels, Vol. II, p. 4. 
- Id. Vol. I, p.343, et seq. 
. Id. p. 358. 


Id. p. 353 et seq. 


. Winterbotham’s America, Vol. II, p. 363, Ist ed. 
- Roger’s Geological Survey, Final Report, p. 277; and see First Report, p. 78, 


et seq. See also, Mease’s Picture, etc. p. 16. 


. There was in the olden time a lake about half a mile southeast of the 


County Court House in the city of Camden, which was much frequented by 
wild geese and ducks. Although the bed of this lake is now cultivated, there 
are those who remember when it contained several feet of water throughout 
the year. It was called by the Camden boys “the Play Pond.” An old paint- 
ing made by a Philadelphia artist before the surrounding forest was felled, 
represents this pond as having been quite picturesque. The fall of the 
waters, not only of our inland ponds, but of the creeks (and of course of 
the river with which they connect) is a well established phenomenon. A 
geological examination of the high banks which almost invariably dis- 
tinguish the south sides of the creeks of West Jersey will show the old 
water mark to be some feet above the present river-level. Upon the north 
sides of the creeks in Gloucester county the upland generally slopes gradually 
towards the stream, so that the edge of the recent meadow alluvion can be 
plainly traced. And this line, it is believed, will always be found considerably 
above the present high water mark of the Delaware. See upon this subject 
De Warville’s Travels, p. 341. 


. Kalm’s Travel’s, Vol. II, p. 31. 
. Id. pp. 110, 129; and Campanius, p. 163. 
. Campanius, p. 163, cites Lindstrom as saying that “in New Sweden the soil 


has this peculiar property, that one may sow rye in it and reap wheat.” But 
the French MS. copy of Lindstrom’s work contains, we believe, no such 
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11. 


ibe 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


falsehood. 

Plantagenet, p. 19, and Vanderdonck, ut. sup. p. 166, mention Buffalos and 
Beavers among the animals of this part of America, though the latter says 
the Buffalos “keep towards the southwest, where few people go.” The same 
writer says the Indians of the New Netherlands sometimes brought Lion- 
skins to the Christians for sale; but his Lions were doubtless Cougars or 
Painters. See Thomas, West Jersey, p. 23. 

See p. 59. And see the Anonymous Compilation of New Jersey Laws from 
the Surrender, etc., 1732, p. 13. 
Kalm, on the authority of Dr. Franklin, Vol. II, p. 78. 

Page 176. The colony at Fort Nassau under De Vries, as we have seen, had 
prepared themselves for the whale and seal fisheries. See p. 4. 

New York Hist. Coll., new series, Vol. I, p. 88. 

West Jersey, p. 23; and see Extracts from Thomas Leaming’s MSS. in New 
Jersey Hist. Coll., p. 124. 


ACHAPTER XXII. 


1, 
ee 


gone otk 


o 


See De Vries Journal, p. 254, and Barker’s Sketches, p. 52. Du Simitre’s map, 
which Barker refers to, is not now to be found. 

tt Lindstrom’s map the Delaware is represented as dividing just above 
Gloucester into two branches, and the more eastern branch after making am 
almost semicircular curve into the country and receiving in its course the 
Quinkorenning or Newton Creek and the Hiorte Kilem or Cooper’s Creek, 
rejoins the western channel, nearly opposite the place on the Pennsylvania 
shore marked Fackenland. Lindstrom’s Description, in the Library of the 
Am. Phil. Soc., No. 173, affords no inconsiderable support to our view of 
what he meant to represent upon his map. This rose-covered island could 
have been no other than the t land in Newton and Camden Townships, 
and the long flats—“Longues basses’ — which prevented the approach of 
vessels no other than the present Windmill Island and bars, which as we shall 
presently see, were once tied to the Jersey shore at Cooper's Point, and 
extended much further down the river than they do now. 


. Vanderdonck, in his map, represents the Timmerkill and Newton Creek as 


falling near together into a bay or cove which runs up into the county; but 
he does not mark Jacque’s Eylandt, nor any other island in the whole river. 
Ogilby’s map agrees with Vanderdonck’s in this, as in most other points. 
Rev. Laws, p. 58. 

Cooper’s Naval History, Vol. I, p. 150, and 189 et seq. 

See McClure’s Survey of the Delaware between Chester and Richmond, etc., 


s Oa 
; Beret of the Delaware from Chester, etc., p. 38. ; 
. In a map made in 1777 by Mr. Scull, then Surveyor of Philadelphia, the 


Windmill bar is represented as joining the Jersey shore at the point # ae 
above Cooper’s Ferry. The fast land of this island, it is well known, used to 
run some distance below the Swedes’ Church, and it was upon its bar, 
opposite the present Navy Yard, that the American frigate Delaware was 
grounded on the seventeenth of November, 1777, and taken by the British. 
All the gallies and gun boats which had cooperated with Smith and Greene, 
at Fort Mifflin and Red Bank, passed up the Jersey channel on the night of 
the sixteenth, and got safely to Bordentown. Barney’s Memoirs, p. 61. O 

site the Swedes’ Church at Wicacoa there is a rock famous for perch-fishing. 
It was here that the frigate Philadelphia struck and filled some time before 
her fatal cruise to the Mediterranean. In the olden time Windmill Island 
was used as a gibbetting place for pirates. Early in the present century 
three mutineers who had killed a part of a crew, but were captured through 
the instrumentality of a large dog, were hung opposite Pine Street. 
Hazelwood’s Letter to Washington, Penn. Reg. Vol. III, p. 181. See p. 93. 


ACHAPTER XXIII. 


1. 


Hist. N.J., p. 136. 


2. See p 146, No. 14. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
1, On the second of September, 1695, the following minute is made by the 


Clerk of the County Court: “The Grand Jury return and find a bill against 
Matthew Medcalfe and Dorothy, his wife, for a breach of the King’s peace, 
and contemptuously assaulting of a drummer under ye command of John 
Reading, and breaking of ye drum. The said Matthew confesseth ye matter 
of ffact both as to himself and in ye behalf of his wife, and leaves ye same 
to ye consideration and mercy of ye Bench. The Bench after consideration 
award the said Matthew to pay as a fine ye sum of twenty shillings, with 
costs of suite.” 


. See the pamphlet entitled “Dialogue between two gentlemen of New York, 


relating to the public affairs of New Jersey,” p. 5 


3. Extracts from the minutes and votes of the ‘House of Assembly of the 


7) 


er 


Colony of New Jersey met in General Assembly at Burlington, 16th October, 
1742; to which are added some notes and observations.” Printed by Benjamin 
Franklin, 1743, p. 15. 

See Votes and Proceedings of Council of 1777, p. 101, et seq. Hugh Creighton 
was the grand-father of Gov. Stratton. He kept a hotel in Haddonfield. 

See p. 76. 

These facts are from the MSS. of a Septuagenarian before cited. The writer 
knew all the men, of whom he speaks personally and intimately. 

See Gardens’ Anecdotes of the American Revolution. 

Cooper’s Naval History, Vol. II, p. 75, etc., and see the Sketches of Somers, 
by the same author, in Graham’s Magazine, October, 1842. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: A clipping from the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
dated Dec. 9, 1916, is bound with a copy of “Reminiscences” originally 
owned by Charles Boyer and now in the Camden County Historical Society. 
The main portion of the article follows: 

“, . . Isaac Mickle, an old time lawyer of Camden, and an indefatigable 
ruminator, in his ‘Reminiscences of Old Gloucester,’ referring to the dis- 
tinguished sons of Gloucester County, fails to mention the names of his 
three worthies. 

“The fisher-boy was Jacob Ridgway, born in Little Egg Harbor, Burling- 
ton County (not Gloucester) in 1768. He was about eight years old when 
his father died, but his mother was a woman of good judgement and an 
excellent manager, and the farm near Tuckerton was carried on successfully 
until her death in 1783. The Ridgway Library in Philadelphia, is one of the 
monuments to this fisher-boy of Egg Harbor. The farm on which he lived as 
a boy is now Ocean County. 

“The eloquent lawyer referred to by Mickle was David Paul Brown, who 
also aspired to be a dramatist, and who consented to make the address at 
the dedication of Liberty Hall, on Sixth Street, in 1838, after John Quincy 
Adams and Thaddeus Stevens had declined. He said he was ready to ‘fight 
the battle of liberty’ as long as he had a ‘shot left in his locker.’ This hall 
was erected by the Pennsylvania Hall Association, of which Daniel Neall 
was president — father of Frank R. Neall, recently deceased. 

“The third of the distinguished sons of Old Gloucester was Charles C. 
Stratton, a native of Swedesboro, whose virtues were proclaimed in cam- 
paign verse by a certain John Leadbeater. After the death of the latter, in 
the late forties, his writings, under the title of ‘Literary Remains,’ were 
printed in a little blue covered volume, now found only on the shelves of 
annalists and antiquarians. As the Whig candidate for Governor of New 
Jersey in 1844, Stratton was elected over John R. Thompson, Democrat, by 
a majority of 1,358. Thompson was the candidate of the ‘Camden and 
Amboy’ party and Leadbeater claimed that his campaign song on ‘Clear the 
Track for Charlie Stratton’ side-tracked the corporation candidate. 

“Lately, it has been said that ‘excepting Governor Stokes,’ Walter E. 
Edge of Atlantic City is the only South Jerseyman ever elected to the office 
of Governor. Edge’s majority was nearly 70,000. Of course it is not true that 
Edge is second. He is the third. Still in his early forties, we predict for him 
even greater honors than those that have come to him for his service to the 
people of New Jersey.” 

Alfred M. Heston.” 


Wars 


‘CHAPTER XXV. 


Ne 
ee 


See the paper by Mr. Pennington, in Vol. VI of the Memoirs of the Penn. 
Hist. Society. 

This copy is in the Philadelphia Library. Thinking it a pity that so rare a 
work should perish, we some time ago took an exact transcript of it om 
parchment paper, from which a reprint may at some time be made. 


. Davenport’s Dict. Biog. tit. Kalm. 
. See Durivage’s Cyclop. and Davenport, tit Brissot. 
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INDEX 


A 


Abercombie, Col., 85 

Abercrombie, General, 75 

Academy, Camden, 68, 69, 75, 145 

Woodbury, 89, 90 

Acrelius, Rev. Israel, 41, 101, 133, 146 

Adams, John Quincy, 152 

Albertson, William, 53 

Albion, 2, 34. See also New Albion. 

Albion Knights, 34, 35 

Alderman’s Kilen (Kil) , 12, 121 

Aldrick (Aldricks) , Peter, 17, 39 

Alexandria, battle of, 75 

Alliance (American ship) , 119 

Alloway’s Creek, 34 

Almonessonites, 96 

Ama-Caronck (Ama-Karoaongy) , 123 

Amarongs, 1, 2, 33 

Amboy Railway, 73 

Ambruster, Professor, 74 

Ambush of Pulaski, 76 

American Philosophical Society, 131 

. American Rangers, 68, 76 

Amiersham, parish of, 72 

Andross, 41 

Angel’s regiment, 94 

Animals of West Jersey, 82, 100, 115 

Antioch, 110 

Antwerp, 129 

Apperinges, 45 

Aquikanasra, 12, 117, 118 

Armaud, Colonel, 84 

Armewamexes, 1, 6, 15, 123 

Armstrong, Captain, 69 

Artichoke, 12 

Arwames, (Axwamus), 44-49, 52-54, 
71, 81, 91, 122, 142, 146 

Ashbrook, John, 58 

Asoroches (Asomoches) , 2, 122 

Aspden, Matthias, 67 

Assembly. See General Assembly. 

Assicunk, 2 

Assunpink, 40 

Atkinson, James, 53 

Atlantic City, 152 

Atlantic County, 51, 105, 108 

Atlantic County Court House, 108 

Atsion (Atsions) , 1, 2, 63, 109 

Attorney General, 125 

Augusta (British warship) , 93, 94, 120 

Auren, Jonas, 101 

Austria, 134 

Axion, 2 


B 


Babcock’s Creek, 108 
Baltimore, Calvert Lord, 31 
Baptists, 108 
Barclay River, 61, 97 
Bargaintown, 108 
Barker, 80, 87, 102 
Barnegat, 40 
Barney, Com., 94 
Barton, Captain, 108 
Barrow, Ireland, 61 
Baron of Stratton. See Berkley, John 
Lord. 
Bashaw of Tripoli, 127 
Bass, Gov. Jeremiah, 144 
Bate, Jeremiah, 61 
William, 46, 53, 61, 65 
Bates, Lieut. Benjamin, 107 
Batten, Francis, 149 
Bears, 82, 115 
Beekman, William, 17 
Belvedere, 34 
Bennet’s mill, 56 
Bennett, Taph, 76, 77 
Berkley, John Lord, 38, 41, 141 
Berkley (Barkley) river, 40, 51, 121 
Berry, England. See Bury. 
Bethell, John, 53 
Bethlem township, 87 
Big Timber Creek, 84, 122, 147. See 
also Timber Creek. 
Billinge, Edward, 39, 40, 48, 47, 72, 102 
trustees of, 44, 72 
deputy of, 46 
Billingsport (Billing’s Port), 102, 103, 
12], 126, 127 
Binfield, county of Berks, 39 
Birds of West Jersey, 115 
Birth records, 57, 58 
Bishop of London, 62 
Blackbeard, 74 
Blackwoodtown, 81, 86, 93 
Block, Adrien, 129 
Hans, 39 
Board of Freeholders. See Freeholders. 
Board of Justices and Freeholders. See 
Freeholders. 
Boat manufactory, 9 
Bogot, 33 
Bolalmanack, 34 
Bombay Hook, 13 
Bordentown, 22, 151 
Boundary dispute, 64 
Boyandh, Jost. See Von Dem Boyandh, 
Jost. 
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Boyer, Alexander, 142 
Charles, 147, 152 
Bracton, 32 
Brandywine, 9 
Breache’s mill, 56 
Bregeest, Simon Cornelius, 132 
Bridge Avenue, 73 
Bridges, 55, 64, 73, 84, 111 
Brissot. See De Warville, John Peter. 
British fleet, 76, 91, 102, 120 
British troops, 63, 67-69, 75-77, 84, 85, 
94, 101, 103, 106-108, 111, 126, 151 
Broen, Thomas, 102, 141 
Brown, David Paul, 152 
John, 56, 58, 111 
Col. Robert, 101, 126 
William, 118, 119 
Buck Tavern, 90, 95 
Buffalo, 82, 115, 151 
Bull, Sarah (tavern) , 56 
Thomas, 53, 58 
Burgher of Amsterdam, 71 
Burgoyne, 77 
Burials, 23, 57, 138 
Buried treasure, 74, 75 
Burlington, City of, 2, 45, 47, 50, 65, 
67, 75, 81, 87, 103, 106. 107, 121, 127, 
141, 142, 144 
Burlington County, 10, 53, 54, 64, 107, 
152 
Burlington Friends, 71 
Burlingtonians, 64 
Burr, Aaron, 77 
Burroughs, Edward, 61 
Jane, 58 
John, 58 
John (son) , 58 
Bury, England, 87, 148 
Bush Island, 120 
Butler, Lieut. Col., 84 


Cc 


Cabot, John, 31 
Sebastian, 31 

Caldwell, 82 

Calendar differences, 141 

Calvinists, 124 

Camden, City of, 57, 71-73, 77, 81, 
89, 117, 118, 127, 144, 145, 148 

“Camden and Amboy” (political 
party) , 152 

Camden County, 51, 72, 147 


Camden County Court House, 150 
Camden County Historical Society, 
143, 147, 152 
Camden Township, 72, 119, 151 
Campaign song for Gov. Stratton, 152 
Campanius, Thomas, 7, 9, 10, 12-15, 
18, 20-26, 62, 97, 122, 130-133 
Campbell, Amos, Esq., 89 
Canada, 126 
Candle-making, 99 
Cannibals (Indians) , 22 
Canoe-fight, 63 
Cape Island, 82 
Cape May, City of, 1, 8, 40, 50, 106, 
108, 116, 130, 143 
Cape May County, 143 
Carey, Matthew, 74, 145 
Carr, Sir John, 39 
Sir Robert, 38 
Carriage travel, 57 
Carteret, Sir George, 38-41, 141 
Cato’s Rules of Colonization, 33 
Cattell, Jonas, 82, 83, 147, 148 
Cedar Street, 73 
Chalybeate spring, 81 
Champion, John (ferry) , 56, 57 
Champions, 61, 63 
Charles I, 31-33, 37, 43 
Charles II, 18, 38, 39, 43 
Charles X, 18 
Chartres, France, 133 
Chastellux, Marquis De. 
See De Chastellux. 
Chatten, Abraham, 59 
Chaunders family, 90 
Thomas, 53 
Cheeseman, Richard (mill) , 56 
Cherry Island, 9 
Cherry Street, 73 
Chesapeake (American warship) , 148 
Chesapeake shore, 34 
Chester, Pa., 9, 103 
Chester, William, 61 
Chesterfield, 106 
Chestnut Neck, 108, 111 
Chestnut Street, 117, 119 
Chevaux-de-frise, 91, 92, 94, 102, 127 
Chew’s Landing, 81, 86, 93 
Chichohacki,.1 
Child’s mill, 56 
Chinsessing (Kingsessing) , 10, 14, 140 
Christiaanse, Herr Hendrick, 5 
Christianity, 29, 78 
Christina (Christiana), 7, 9, 14, 15, 
133. See also Wilmington. 
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Christina, Queen, 7 
Christina Hamn, 9 
Christmas celebration, 100 
Church (first in West Jersey) , 101 
Churchwarden, 113 
Cinnaminson, 10, 12 
Clark, Elijah, 108 
Clark’s fishery, 147 
Clay, John C. (historian) , 7 
Clementon, 86 
Clement’s Bridge, 93, 147 
Clement’s Bridge Road, 91, 147 
Clerk’s Office, 89 
Climate in New Sweden, 115 
Clothing, Finns, 99 
Indians, 21 
Swedes, 99 
Clymer, Col., 93 
Cobb, William, 113 
Cobbett, 74, 145 
Cock, Erick, 97 
Lacy, 44 
Cohansey, 1, 110 
Coke, Master, 116 
Cole, Samuel, 46 
Coles, 61 
Cole’s Hill, 72 
Cole’s Mill, 56 
Colestown, 62, 144 
Collin, Nicholas, 101, 133, 142 
Collins, Francis, 46, 53, 54, 57 
Colors captured, 77 
Columbus, 114 
Colve, Anthony, 39 
Commissioners, 43-45, 65, 142 
Committee of Safety, 126 
Concessions, 39-41, 43-45, 49, 124, 141, 
143 
Condict, 126 
Connecticut, 38 
Constables, 61, 105, 146, 150 ~~ 
Constitution of Arwames, 47, 52, 53, 
91 
Constitution of Gloucester County, 142 
Constitution of New Jersey (first) , 39 
Continental Congress, 77, 144 
Convention (between N. J. and Pa., 
1783) , 119 
Convicts from Sweden, 10 
Cooper, Daniel, 56 
family, 63, 91 
Jacobs, 73, 145 Z 
Cap’t James B., 81, 127, 144 
John, 126 
Joseph B., Esq., 144 


Joseph W., Esq., 75 
Joshua, 73 
William, 46, 53, 66, 72, 122 
William D., Esq., 146 
Cooper’s Creek, 2,-5, 10, 12, 56, 57, 
61-64, 67-69, 71, 75, 76, 81, 114, 117, 
118, 122, 136, 146, 151 
Cooper’s Creek Bridge, 69, 76, 77, 91 
Cooper’s Ferry, 68, 73, 93, 145, 151 
Cooper’s (Cooper) Point, 23, 26, 66, 
72-76, 91, 117, 118, 151 
Cooper’s (Cooper) Street, 72, 73 
Cork Cove, 90, 122 
Cornbury, Lord, 57 
Cornwallis, Lord, 84, 89, 103, 106 
Cotton River. See Alloway’s Creek. 
Court House, 49, 50, 85, 89, 143 
Court House steeple, 89 


Courts, 47, 49, 52-61, 91, 97, 104, 125, — 


142, 143 
Cousen, I. (mill) , 56 
Cox, 126 
Cox, Dr., 143 
Cozens, Jacob, 61 
Crapwell (Cropwell) river, 40, 51, 61, 
122 
Creighton, Hugh, 126, 152 
Crossthwait, Charles, 58 
Cures, Indian, 23, 24 
Swedish, 98 
Customs, Finnish, 99 
Indian, 20-30, 73, 138, 139 
Swedish, 99, 100 
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Dagger, John, 65 

Dalboe, William, 53 

Darby, Pa., 134 

Davids, David, 142 

Davis, Capt. John, 107, 126 

Davis’ Pier, 120 

Deadford Township, 61 

Decatur, Stephen, 90 

De Chastellux, Marquis, 133 

Deer Creek (River) , 12, 122, 136 

De“Laet, John, 1, 2, 22, 25, 27, 28, 
121-123, 129, 130, 132 

De La War, Lord, 31 

Delaware (American frigate) , 151 

Delaware Bay, 1, 3, 31, 115, 138 

Delaware, Falls of, 44 

Delaware River, 1-4, 7, 9, 10, 12-15, 
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20-27, 30, 31, 33, 36, 38-40, 43, 44, 
63, 74, 75, 78, 81, 82, 84, 93, 95, 99, 
101, 102, 110, 114-121, 123, 129-133, 
141, 151 

Delaware, State of, 32, 34, 36, 106 

Delaware Township, 63 

Delawares (Indian tribe), 1, 
62, 63, 138, 139, 144 

Deptford Township, 61, 81, 87, 90, 95 
144 

Deputy of Billinge. See Jennings. 

Deputy of Nicholls. See Carr, Sir John. 

Derwent River, 40 

Devil worship, 29 

De Vries, Capt. David Pieterson (Pie- 
terszen), 4-7, 17, 63, 80, 87, 117, 
121, 129, 130, 132, 138, 139; 146, 151 

De Warville, John Peter Brissot, 133, 
134 

Dheets, Henry, 145 

Dick, 91, 93 

Division line, between East and West 
Jersey, 40 


25-28, 


between Burlington and 
Gloucester Counties, 53, 54 
between Burlington and 

Waterford Townships, 64 

Dogwoodtown, 144 

Donop, Count. See Von Donop, Count. 

Doran, Joseph, 149 

Dorchester, 110 

Douglas, Capt., 106 

Dowry, 57 

Driner, Mary, 54 

Druggists, 70 

Drummer boy (Hessian) , 91, 92 

Dublin, Ireland, 65 

Du Cimitiere (Simitiere, Simitre) , 
Pierre, 116, 117, 132, 133 

Dueling, 145 

Duke of Orleans, 70 

Duke of York. See James II. 

Duplessis, M. See Mauduit. 

Duponceau, Peter Stephen, 10, 26, 131, 
133, 134 

Dutch settlers, 3-6, 14-18, 31, 36, 39-42, 
80, 115, 117, 130, 140 

Dutch tailor, 74, 75 

Dykes, 110 
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East Jersey, 40, 125, 143 
East Jersey Calvinists, 124 


Eaton, Governor, 36 

Edge, Governor Walter E., 152 

Edwards (English kings) , 33 

Egg Harbor road, 68 

Egg Harbour (Harbor), 51, 106, 107, 
111, 128 

Egg Harbour (Harbor) Township, 61, 
105, 106 

Egypt, 75 

Eldridge, John, 40 

Elfsborg, 9, 12, 15 

Elizabeth, Virginia, 71 

Elliot, John, 70 

Ellis, Colonel Joseph, 67, 85, 91, 126 

Ellis’ regiment, 67 

Ellis, First Sergeant William, 127 

Ellis, Major William, 126 

Ellisburg, 144 

Ellises, 61, 63 

Ellison, E. (tavern) , 56 

Elmer family, 127 

Gen., 103 

Elmley, 44 

Elsinboro, Township, 9 

Elsinburg, 65 

Elzevir press, 129, 130 

England, 43, 62, 65, 67, 72, 78, 125, 
132 

English settlers, 7, 8; 31, 33, 40, 97, 
100, 124, 130 

English’s ferry, 75, 143, 148 

Episcopal Church, 62, 101 

Eriwoneck (Eriwomeck, Ermonex), 2, 
6, 122, 140 

Estaugh, John, 66 

Euno, John, 58, 111 

Europe, 66, 71, 93, 129, 130 

Europeans, 114, 115 

Evans, Lewis, 27, 28 

Rev. Nathaniel, 62, 147 

Evelin, Master Robert, 1, 2, 33, 34, 
63, 140 

Ewing, 124 

Eyer Haven, 105. See also Egg 
Harbour. 
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Fackenland, 151 
Falconer, Nathaniel, 145 
Fancy Hill, 81 

Farmers, 82 

Farrar, Gervas, 106 
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Federal Street, 73, 147 

Fellingsbro, Sweden, 133 

Fenwick (Fenwicke) , John, 39-41, 43, 
141, 142 

Fenwick’s Ivy, 141 

Fenwick’s Tenth, 66 

Ferries, 56, 64, 73, 77, 85, 97, 143, 148 

Ferry House at Cooper’s Point, 73, 81 

Fetters, Richard, 73 

Fetterville, 72, 144, 145 

Finland, 9 

Finns (Finlanders, Fins) , 9, 44, 99, 101 

Fin’s Point, 9 

First tenth, 40 

Fish of West Jersey, 12, 13, 115, 116 

Fisher, Michael, 56 

Fisher, Michael, Esq., 111, 146 

Fishermen, 95 

Fisher’s mill, 56 

Fish-trees, 12, 13, 62 

Fire Workers, 25 

Flippentown, 87 

Florida, 31 

Forest, Col. Thomas, 74, 75 

Fort Amsterdam, 80 

Fort Billings, 102, 103 

Fort Casimer, 14, 15 

Fort Elsinborg, 8, 38 

Fort Gaines, 120 

Fort Korsholm, 9 

Fort Mercer, 91-95, 103 

Fort Mifflin, 95, 120, 151 

Fort Nassau, 3, 4, 7, 14, 17, 18, 42, 78, 
80, 8], 123, 129, 130, 132, 138, 139, 
141, 146, 151 

Fort New Gottenborg, 8, 9, 15 

Fort Point, 9 

Fort Trinity, 14, 15, 137 

Fort Washington, 76 

Fortesque, 90 

Forty-Second Regiment, 68, 69 

Forty-Third Regiment, 75 

Fossils, 113, 114 

Fothergill, John, 106 

Foulke, Thomas, 142 

Fourth tenth, 40, 46, 47, 51 

Fox, George, 43 

Fox Burrows, 108, 111 

Foxes, 82 

France, 134 

Franklin, Benjamin, 75 

Franklin, Governor, 144 

Franklin Township, 104, 105 

Freeholders, 50, 55, 59, 78, 89, 125, 142 

¥Frelinghuysen, Frederick, 126, 127 


French Revolution, 69, 70, 133 

French School, 70 

French war, 125, 126 

Friends, 44, 66, 70-72, 124, 125. See 

also Quakers. 

Friends Meeting, Camden, 75, 76 
Gloucester, 71 
Haddonfield, 71 
Newton, 71 

Frost Hultz in Upland, 131 

Funerals, 23, 29, 134 

Furnace villages, 109 
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Gaines, General, 103 

Gallies (American) , 92, 120, 151 

Galloway Mull, 105 

Galloway Township, 105 

Gardiner, Tho., 58 

General Assembly, 40, 46, 47, 125, 144 

Geneva, Switzerland, 133 

Geographers of West Jersey, 13, 117, 
118, 121, 131 

Geology of West Jersey, 113-120, 150 

Germantown, 21, 131 

Germantown, battle of, 126 

Germany, 3 

Gerrard’s Ferry, 56 

Gibbet Island, 119 

Giberson, William, 107 

Giberson (woman) , 150 

Gibson, Thomas, 58 

Gimat, Chevelier, 84 

Glassboro, 81 

Gloucester, City of, 17, 18, 49, 54-57, 
71, 78-81, 84, 85, 89, 91, 97, 105, 
124, 125, 142, 146, 151 

Gloucester County (Old), 47-61, 72, 
81, 87, 89, 91, 110, 115, 124-127, 133, 
134, 142, 143 

Gloucester Fox Hunting Club, 81-83, 
147 

Gloucester furnace, 109 

Gloucester Point, 4, 44, 67, 81, 84, 
85, 117, 122, 147 

Gloucester River, 56, 58, 61, 111, 122. 
See also Timber Creek. 

Gloucester road, 84 

Gloucester Spring, 81, 147 

Gloucester (Glocester) Township, 61 
85, 86, 144, 146 

Gloucestertown. See Gloucester, city of. 
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Godfrey, 62 

Godfrey, Dr. Carlos E., 148 

Gold, 63 

Goid mine, 33, 140 

Goldsmith, George, 53, 58, 65 

Gordon, Thomas (historian) , 135 

Governor’s mill (first on the 
Delaware) , 9 

Graef Ernest (Count Ernest) River, 
117, 118, 122 

Graef Ernest tragedy, 121 

Grand Jury, 47, 49, 52-61, 78, 89, 105, 
152 

Grants and Concessions. See 
Concessions. 

Grapes, 12 

Grave-yard in Newton, 71 

Great Britain, 134 

Great Egg Harbor, 106, 108 

Great Egg Harbor Bay, 111 

Great Egg Harbor River, 106, 123 

Great Mantoe’s (Mantua) Creek, 61, 
97, 121 

Greene, Colonel Christopher, 91-95, 
151 

General Nathaniel, 84, 103 

Greenwich Observatory, 104 

Greenwich Township, 8, 61, 97, 102, 
104, 105, 144 

Grenadiers, 69 

Griffith, 124 

Griffith (ship) , 142 

Griffith’s mill, 56 

Griffith’s tavern, 56 

Grotius, 129 

Guerrier, Peter, 70 

Gustafson, Nils, 99-101, 113, 115 

Gustavus, 8 

Guy, Richard, 142 
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Haddon, Elizabeth (daughter) , 66 
Elizabeth (wife of John 
Haddon) , 66 i 
John, 66 
Haddonfield, 63, 66-71, 76, 81, 84, 91 
108, 112, 126, 144, 147, 152 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting Records, 
148 
Haddonfield tavern, 91 
Hague, 131 
Haines, Ben, 67 


Hamilton, Gov. Andrew, 144 
Hamilton Township, 105 
Hamilton village, 109 
Hammond, Capt., 102 
Rebecca, 53 
Hand, 126 
Harding, John (windmill) , 117 
Harrison farm, 147 
Harrison, Samuel, Esq., 81 
William, 143, 146 
Hartley family, 145 
Hartford, 36, 71 
Havana, 70 
Hazlewood, 120 
Heberton tragedy, 145, 146 
Heckwelder, 62 
Helm, Aoke, 113, 114 
Helme, Hermanus, 97 
Helmes, Israel, 39, 44 
Helmsley, 44 
Helmsley, Joseph, 142 
Helsingburg, 114 
Hendricks, John, 74, 146 
Hennepin, Father, 29 
Henry VII, 31 
Herbs, 23, 98, 99 
Hereford County, England, 72 
Herenwys in Upland, 131 
Heritage, John, 54 
Richard, 54, 55 

Heritages, 61 
Hermanson, Peter, 141 
Hermaomissing, 3, 122, 147 
Hessians, 63, 68, 76, 77, 84, 91-95, 147 
Heston, Alfred M. 144, 152 

Colonel, 81 
Heston’s Glass Works, 81 
Hicks, Nicholas, 145 
Hicksite Meeting, 69 
Higgins family, 90 

William, 148 
High Sheriff, 81 
Highland regiment, 75 
Highways, 61 
Hill, John, 134 
Hillman, Col. Josiah, 126, 127 
Hinojossa, 17 
Hiorte-kilen, 122, 136, 151 
Hirst, Henry B., 148 
Hog Island, 120 
Hogs (hoggs, hogges) , 12, 47, 53, 143: 
Hogs turnep, 12 
Holland, 3, 8, 15, 38, 130, 132 
Hollendare, Peter, 7 
Holm, Thomas Campanius. See 
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Campanius, Thomas. 
Holm, Thomas Campanius (grandson 
of Thomas Campanius) , 130 


Hoornekill (Hoorne Kill, Hoornkill) 
4, 17, 18, 146 
Horitt Manitto, 28, 29 
Horseheads (in Deptford, at Chew’s 
Landing) , 81 
Houses and housing, Indians, 22 
early Swedes, 44 
Howe, Henry, 63, 134 
Lord William, 102, 103 
Howell, Col. Joshua, 81 
Thomas, 46 
Howell’s Cove, 122 
Hubbard, 31 
Huddie, Commissary Andries, 41, 80, 
141 
Hudson, Henry (Hendrick) , 3, 31, 129 
Hugg, Elias, 61 
Col. Joseph, 85, 126 
Capt. Samuel, 126 
William, 81 
Hugge, John, 53, 58 
Huggs family, 85 
Hugg’s tavern, 81, 82 
Hunloke, Governor, 144 
Hunt, William, 53 
Hutchinson, George, 142 
Thomas, 142 
Huygen, Claert, 80 
Huzzars, 69 
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Indians: 
animals of, 100 
appearance of, 21 
cannibals, 22 
chiefs, 25, 27, 28, 44, 45, 62, 73 
children, birth and babies, 23, 24, 73 
character of, 24, 25, 138 
clothing of, 21 
death and burial of, 23, 138 
deeds, 44, 45, 73 zB 
dealings with white men, 4, 6, 18, 
25, 33, 35, 36, 44, 45, 66, 87, 100, 
111, 114, 115, 140, 151 
devil worship of, 28, 29 
education of, 23, 24 
food of, 21, 22, 100 
furnishings of, 22 
government of, 27, 28 


housing of, 22 
illnesses of, 23, 24 
implements, cooking, 22, 98 
implements, farming, 100 
language of, 25, 131, 139 
laws of, 28 
marriage of, 24, 26, 139 
massacres by, 5, 17, 18, 21, 80, 121, 
138 
(attempted) , 5, 6 
musical Instruments of, 139 
names (geographical) of, 1, 2, 10, 
121-123 
property of, 26, 27 
religion of, 28-30, 100 
sacrifices of, 29, 139 
succession of, 27, 28 
squaw saved De Vries, 5, 6 
squaw saved Woodbury women, 87 
trade of, 7 
tribesmotjalns2ye22425, 0021591255, 129; 
130, 136, 140 
treaties of, 28, 44, 45, 139 
villages of, 1, 2, 22, 23, 121, 122 
wampum of, 21, 23, 27-29 
weathervane of, 89 
Infanticide, 57 
Inner Temple Hall, London, 38 
Intrepid (ketch) , 127 
Island of Roses, 118 
Islands, 117-120 
Isle of Rhe, France, 134 
Ireland, 61, 65, 132 
Irish Tenth. See Third Tenth. 
Ithel, John, 53 
Iroquois, 63 
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Jacobs, 104 

Jacques Eylandt (Jacques Island) , 117, 
118, 123, 151 

Jacquet, Johannes Paul, 17, 18 

Jail (gaol, geole, goale) , 49, 50, 89 

James I, 31, 32 : 

James II (Duke of York), 38, 39, 41, 
141 

Jasper, 76 

Jefferson’s gun boats, 108 

Jennings (Deputy of Billinge) , 46 

Jersey, Island of, 38 

Jersey (prison ship) , 76 

John I of Tinicum. See Printz, John. 
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John II (John Papegoya) , 11 
John Ill (Gov. John Risingh), 11, 
14-16 
Johnson (translator) , 131 
Jones, John, 125 
Paul, 119 
Capt. William, 131 
Jordan residence, 145 
Jordan, Richard, 71, 72 
Justices, 50, 59 
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Kag Kisizachens (Kag-Kiksizachens- 
sippus) , 12, 121 

Kaighn family, 73 

Kaighn, John, 59, 72 

Kaighn’s Point, 72 

Kalm, Professor Peter, 25, 39, 97-101, 
110, 113-115, 121, 132, 133 

Karakong, 9 

Katamas, 44 

Kay, William, 149 

Kays, 61 

Kechemeches, 1 

Keen, Maons, 113, 114 

Kennel, 81, 82 

Kensington, 142 

Kent, county of, 38 

Kent (ship) , 43 

Kentshire, England, 87 

Kerr, Capt., 68 

Key, John, 54, 55 

Key’s mill, 56 

Kidd, 74 

Kildorpy manor, 34 

King (an early Swede) , 113, 114 

King George, 91, 92 

King Street, 73, 145 

King’s Road, 64, 67, 84, 111, 144 

Kinkora, 12 

Kinnard, Samuel, 126 

Kinsey, David, 76 

John, 118, 142 

Kirker, Jacob, 147 

Knickerbocker, Deidrick, 15 

Knights of the Conversion. See Albion 
Knights. 

Knox, Pharaby, 71 
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Ladd (Ladde) , John, 53, 90 
Ladde’s Cove, 122 
Lady Barbara, Baroness of Richneck,. 
34 
Lafayette, Marquis de, 78, 84, 133, 148 
Lambrechtsen, 116 
Lancashire, England, 87 
Landing Place, The, 103, 104 
Lane, Henry, 107 
Laps, 9, 44 
Larochelle, France, 134 
Laumoy, Colonel, 84 
Lawrence, George, 59 
Capt. James, 89, 90, 148 
John, 89 
Lawrie, Gawn, 40 
Lazaretto, 90 
Leadbeater, John, 152 
League Island, 120 
Leeds, Daniel, 65 
Leed’s Point, 109 
Lee’s Legion, 127 
Legislative Council of N. J., 72 
Legislature of N. J., 126 
Lenappi language, 25 
Lennape-Whittuck, 1, 63 
Lenni-Lennape, 1 
Lenox and Gorges, 31 
Leopard (ship) , 148 
Lewes, Del., 146 
Leyden, 129 
Leyden University, 131 
Liberty Hall, 152 
Lindenius, Abraham, 101 
John, 101 
Lindstrom Chart, 97, 
131 
Lindstrom (Lindhestrom), Peter, 10,. 
14, 18, 30, 80, 114, 118, 130, 131 
Line Street, 72 
Linnaeus, 98, 133 
Lins, Dennis, 52 
Lions, 132, 151 
Little Egg Harbor, 106, 108, 143, 152 
Little Egg Harbor Creek, 106, 111 
Little League Island, 120 
Little Mantua Creek, 121 
Little Newton Creek, 72 
Little Timber Creek, 84, 111, 122 
Livingston, William, 126 
Lock, Mons, 97 
Lock (Laock) , Sven, 113 
London, 43-45, 65, 66, 132 
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London Company, 31 

London, Friends of, 44 

Long Island, 126 

Long Parliament, 38 
Long-a-coming, 63, 64 

Louis Philippe (Phillippe) , 69, 70 
Lovejoy, William, 52, 53 

Lovett, Samuel, 45 

Lower Ferry Road, 73 

Lower Greenwich, 150 

Lowes, residence of, 93 

Lucas, Nicholas, 40 

Lurtin, Thomas, 65 

Luther’s Catechism (translation) , 131 
Lyon, Charles, 145 
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MacDonald, 76 

Machoerentines, 1 

Maeroahkongs, 1, 2 

Maize, 21, 29, 100 

Makle’s (Makles-kylen) Creek, 12 

Manaates, 15 

Manathann, 9 

Manayunk, 9 

Manitou, 6 

Manitto-fish, 13 

Mansion at Cooper’s Point, 72, 73 

Manteses’ (Mantaesy, Mantes) , 1, 121, 
139 

Manteses Plain, 34, 102, 104 

Mantua €reek, 1, 
142 

Mantua’s Hook, 41, 102, 141 

Manunckus Manitto, 29 
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Mapes, John (John Mapes of “Long 


Street”) , 127 
Maps and Charts: 


DeLaet’s map of the Delaware, 1633, 


130 


Du Cimitiere’s map of the Delaware, 


117, 140, 151 

Gordon’s map of New Jersey, 137 
Hill’s map of Philadelphia and 
environs, 1809,—119, 120, 122, 134 


Lindstrom’s map of the Delaware, 


1654-55,—97, 117, 131, 136, 151 


McClure’s ‘Survey of the Deleware 
between Chester and Richmond, 151 
Ogilby’s map of the Delaware, 132, 


140, 151 


Scull’s survey of the Delaware, 1777, 
151 
Sharp’s “Town Bounds of Gloucester’, 
1689,—48 
Thomas’ map—of the Delaware,— 
87, 136, 146 
Vanderdonck’s map of New 
Netherlands, 1656,—132, 151 
Visscherus’ map, 5 

Marizen, Cornelius, 141 

Market Place, Gloucester, 48, 49 

Market Square, 85 

Market Street, 73, 75, 145 

Market Street Friends Meeting House, 
75 

Market Street Wharf, 75 

Markham, 62 

Markham, Col., 68 

Marlow, Gregory, 43 

Marriage records, 57, 58 

Maryland Grant, 31 

Maryland, State of, 31, 106 

Mason, 145 

Matlack, Timothy, 56 

Matson, John, 53 

Matthews, Thomas, 53 

Mattikongees, 1 

Mauduit, M. du Plessis, 84, 91-94, 148. 
149 

Maurice River, 1 

May, Capt. See Mey, Capt. 

May, George, 108 

May’s Landing, 108 

McClure, David, 119, 120 

McGill, 69 

Mcllvaine, 91, 93 

McPherson, Sergeant, 69 

Mechansia Sippus, 22 

Medcalfe, Dorothy, 124, 152 

Matthew, 49, 53, 57, 124, 

152 

Medcalf’s ferry, 56 

tavern, 56, 124 
Mediterranean, 127, 151 


Memirako, 12, 121 


Menewe, 7, 8, 33 
Mengwees, 13 


Merchants, list of, 56 


Merlin (British frigate) , 94, 120 


Messiah, 30 


Methodists, 108 


Mey, (May) , Captain Cornelius 


Jacobese, 3, 4, 80, 129 


Mickle, Isaac, 152 


Middle Ferry, 73, 75-77, 143 
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Middle Ferry House, 75 

Miles, Master, 34 

Militia of Gloucester County, 76, 85, 
106, 126 

Militia system, 125 

Mills, 56, 89 

Mingerode, Col., 94 

Minquas, 1, 15, 137 

Minquosees, 1 

Minutemen, 76 

Mispennick, 122 

Missionaries, 30 

Mississippi, 25 

Moeroahkongy (Moetoam-Karonck) , 
123 

Mohocksey, 45 

Molica, Eric, 102, 149 

Monmouth, battle of, 126, 127 

Monument at Red Bank, 94, 95 

Morgan, Col. George, 144 

Morgans, 61 

Morgan’s riflemen, 84 

Mosquito (Musquitoe) Fort, 8, 14 

Moulder, William, 145 

Moulton, 1 

Mount Ephraim, 86 

Mount Holly, 63, 68, 82 

Mullica, Eric. See Molica, Eric 

Mullica Hill (Molica’s Hill) , 102, 104, 
149 

Mullica River, 2, 111, 123 

Mullica Township, 105 

Murder, 17, 21, 28, 57, 121, 146 

Myggenborg, 8, 14 
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Nacote Creek, 111 
Nail factory, 73 
Naraticon, 12 
Naraticons, 1, 121 
Naraticons-sippus, 121 
Nassau, settlement of, 17, 18, 42, 78-81, 
97. See also Fort Nassau. 
‘Natty’, 81 
Nautilus (ship) , 127 
Navy, American, 127 
Navy, British. See British Fleet. 
Navy yard, 119, 151 
Neall, Daniel, 152 
Frank R., 152 
Neilson, Anthony, 53, 55 


New Albion, 32, 34-36, 130 

New Amstel, 17, 18 

New Amsterdam, 15, 16, 36 

New Castle, 14, 43 

New England, 31, 33, 115 

New England Company, 32 

New Freedom, 86 

New Gottenborg. See Fort New 
Gottenborg. 

New Haven, 7, 36, 63 

New Haven settlers, 34, 36 

New Jersey (sloop) , 108 

New Netherlands (Niew Nederlands) , 
6, 15, 39, 116, 129-132, 151 

New Sweden, 7-13, 15, 17, 27, 80, 97, 
OOF 1Ot 102) 110 103, 114, 130; 
131, 133, 149, 150 

New Waymouth (Weymouth) , 61, 105 

New York, City of, 15, 41, 77, 103, 
107, 126 

New York Historical Collections, 130 

New York Historical Society, 132 

New York, State of, 31, 32, 106, 107 

Newby (Newbie), Mark, 46, 66, 66, 
71, 110, 111, 144 

Newfoundland, 31 

Newton, (Newtown, New-town), 64, 
66, 71, 72, 76, 110, 111, 144 

Newton Burying Ground, 111 

Newton Creek (River) , 18, 49, 57, 61, 
67, 71, 111, 117, 122, 147, 151 

Newton Meeting House, 71, 111 

Newton Township, 61, 65, 76, 119, 
144, 151 

New-Town. See Newton. 

Niew Nederlands. See New 
Netherlands. 

Norfolk County, Va., 71 

Norris, Isaac, 115 

Samuel, 72 
Sarah, 56 
North America, 132 
North River, 4 
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Oakwright family, 147 

Ocean County, 152 

Ogilby, 132, 151 

Oitsessingh, 12 

Old Gloucester County. See 
Gloucester County. 
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‘Old Mitch’, 91, 93, 120 

Oldman’s Creek, 12, 44-47, 51, 104, 121 
Oldmixon, 2, 81, 143 

Olive, Commissioner, 44, 45, 78 
Olive, Thomas, 142 

Ordinance for tavern keepers, 59, 60 
Original People, 25 

Orleans, Duke of, 70 

Orphan’s House, Stockholm, 130 
Orthodox Quakerism, 72 

Osset, 4 
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Palatine, Earl. See Ployden, 
Sir Edmund. 
Pamphlet war, 125 
Panthers, 115 
Papegoya, John. See John II. 
Passayunk (Passyunk) , 9, 15 
Pastorius, Francis Daniel, 21, 131 
Paterson, 126 
Patrick’s half-pence, 144 
Pea Shore, 12, 26, 62 
Peale’s Museum, 23 
Peanto (alias Enequeto) , 44 
Pearson, Isaac, 111 
Thomas, 142 | 
Pemmaquin, 31 
Penford, 44 
Penford, John, 142 
Penn, Thomas, 118 
William, 20, 24-29, 40, 43, 122, 
123; 1315 132,137; 141 
Penn’s Neck, 98 
Pennsylvania, Commonwealth of, 32, 
119, 132, 140 
Pennsylvania Hall Association, 152 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, 131 
Pennsyivanians, 82 
Pennypot, 109 
Pensaukin, colony of, 141 
Pensaukin (Penisawkin, Penshaukin, 
Pensoaken, Pensoakin) Creek, 2, 10, 
13, 33, 39, 40, 46, 47, 50, 51, 61, 64, 
122, 140, 141 
Penstone, Ann, 52 
Perrywebb, T. (tavern) , 56 
Peter the Great of Manaates, 18 


Peter the Great of Russia, 87 
Peters, Honorable Richard, 23, 118 
Petty’s Island (Islands) , 12, 118-120 


Philadelphia, city of, 3, 20, 31, 56, 57, 
62, 65, 68-70, 74-78, 81, 87, 90, 94, 
HD) NE ne ABE ts, aye 
131-134 

Philadelphia (frigate) , 151 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 152 

Philadelphia Library, 133, 152 

Philadelphia Wharf, 75 

Pillory, 53 

Pine Street, 73, 151 

Piracy, 74 

Pirates, 73, 74, 151 

Pitch, 98, 149 

Piscozackasingz-Kil, 87, 91, 122 

Plantagenet, Beauchamp, 33-36, 121, 
122, 130 

Play Pond, 150 

Pleasant Mills, 109 

Pleurisy epidemic, 98 

Ployden, Madame, 33 

Ployden, Sir Edmund, 32-36, 48, 102, 
130, 141 

Pluckemin, 73, 77, 145 

Plum Street, 73, 145 

Plymouth, 31 

Poet, 62 

Point Comfort, 31 

Potts, W. J., 147 

Powell, Pvt. Richard, 107 

Preble, Commodore, 127, 128 

Presbyterian Church in Mays Landing, 
108 

Prices of: 

Court House costs, 50, 143 

ferry rates, 56, 57 

grain used for tax monies, 55 

land purchased from Indians, 44, 45 
tavern rates, 59, 60 

wolf bounty, 59 

Prince Maurice River, 110 

Princeton, 126, 144 

Princeton, battle of, 127 

Printz Hall, 8, 137 

Printz, Governor John, 7-11, 18, 41, 80, 
113, 130, 141, 146 

Prison, 49, 50. See also jail. 

Prison ship, 76 

Privateering, 111 

Promotional literature, 129-133 

Proprietary Council, 41 

Proprietors (N. J.) , 39-41, 44-46 

Proprietors (Pa.) , 118 

Provincial Congress, 67, 144. See also 
Legislature of N. J. 

Pruymens hoek, 122 
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Pulaski, Count, 69, 76 
Pyne Point, 72-74, 122 
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Quakers, 43, 93, 149. See also Friends, 
Society of. 

Quarterly meeting, 71 

Queen Christiana, 14 

Queen Street, 73, 145 

Queen’s Rangers, 67-69 

Quinkoringh, 12 

Quinquorenning, 49, 122, 151 

Quintipartite Deed, 40, 141 
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Race (Indian and bull frog) , 110 
(Indian and Jonas Cattell) , 82 
Racoon (animal), 121 
Racoon, 8, 9, 25, 38, 41, 44, 97, 99-104, 
110, 113-115, 133. See also 
Swedesboro. 
Racoon Creek, 1, 9, 12, 43, 97, 103, 121 
Ragnilson, Eric, 113 
Rambo family, 98 
John, 97 
Peters 3944 ulus 
(second) , 39 
Ramcock, king of, 2 
Rancocas (Rancoas, Rankokas, 
Rankoques) Creek, 2, 12, 13, 25, 42, 
BE Wee, VAD 
Ranger, of Haddonfield, 68 
Rangers. See Queen’s Rangers or 
American Rangers. 
Rattle snake, 13 
Read, Miss, 75 
Reading, Daniel, 49, 53 
John, 49, 56, 58, 124, 152 
Real (sloop) , 146 
Red Bank, town of, 47, 52, 58, 90, 91, 
Dba 03) 20 42 aa l47-149s oe 
Red Bank, battle of, 91-95, 103, 120, 
147-149 
Red Bank Tavern, 91 
Redbanke Creeke, 148 
Redman family, 69 
John Evans, Esq., 70 
Reedy Island, 9 


Refugees, 106, 107, 126 
Remedies. See cures. 
Renappi Indians, 12 
Renkokus Kill, 40 
Rennowighwan, 44 
Rensselaerwyck, colony of, 131 
Repaapo, 44, 101, 110, 121, 142 
Repaupo. See Repaapo. 
Repaupo Creek, 97, 110, 121 
Revolution, 62, 67, 73, 75, 82, 85, 91, 
95, 101, 102, 106, 111, 120, 125-127, 
133 
Reynolds, Henry, 45 
Richards, John, 53, 58 
Phillis, 58 
Ridgway, Jacob, 152 
Ridgway Library, Philadelphia, 152 
Risingh, Governor John. See John III. 
Robeson, Andrew, jun., 55 
Robespierre, 134 
Roder Udden, 102, 121 
Roe, John, 59 
Roebuck (British frigate) , 102, 127 
Roodenhoek, 121 
Roseman, George, 145 
Rosin, 98, 149 
Ross, Captain, 82 
Rowan, 147 
Royden, William, 49, 56, 73 
Ruth, Simon, 141 
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Sage, Miles, 67, 85 

St. Cloud, France, 70 

St. Domingo, 70 

St. John the Baptist, his nativity, 38 

St. Martin (sloop) , 146 

St. Michael, Feast of, 38 

St. Tammany, 62 

Salem, 7, 8, 34, 43, 47, 65, 67, 71, 82, 
144 

Salem County, 9, 65, 114, 150 

Salem Creek, 8, 12, 14, 141 

Salem Friends, 71 

Salham County, 143 

Salisbury, Mass., 119 

Salisbury, William, 53 

Salt, 22, 24 

Saltrum, County of Devon, Knight, 38 

Sandhocken, 14 

Sandin, John, 101 

Sanhigans, 1, 22, 25 
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‘Sansom, Joseph, 70 

Sarah and John (ship) , 132 

Saratoga, 77 

.Sarkamarkoes, 44 

Sasquehannocks, 140 

Sassackon, 3, 4, 6, 7, 80, 122 

Sassafras tree, 12, 98, 99 

Saturday Chronicle, 70 

Saunderland, James, 45 

Saunders family, 90 

Scarborough Head, England, 119 

Scheyichbi, 1 

Schoolhouse Lane, 56 

Schoolmaster, 70 

Schute, Swen, 9, 15 

Schuylkill, 9, 80, 120 

Scotland, 132 

Scott, 44, 111 

Scott, Benjamin, 142 

Scudder, 126 

Scull, John, 106 

Seal of the king, 70 

Sea-spiders, 13 

Second Tenth, 40 

Secretary of State, N. J., 44 

Seeley family, 127 

Sekappio, 44 

Severn, 78 

Sewaposees, 1 

Schackamaxon, 142 

Sharks, 13 

Sharp, Edward, 73 

Sharp (Sharpe), Thomas, 49, 53, 55, 
61, 65, 86, 144 

Sharptown, 89 

Shaw, Col., 75, 76 

“Sheriff, 81, 143 

Shiver, S. (mill) , 56 

Shorthills, battle of, 126 

Siconesses, 1 

Siddon, John, 57 

Siddons, John, 146 

Silver mine, 13 

Simcoe, Major, 67-69, 76 

Simitiere (Simitre) . See Du Cimitiere. 

Sincessingh, 12, 33, 140 

Sinnickson, 126 

Slave holder, 71 

Slavery of Fins and Laps, 9, 10 

Smith family, 119 

‘Smith (of Fort Mifflin) , 151 

Smith, Jesse, Esq., 81 

‘Smith, Samuel, (historian) , 23, 28, 29, 
Fils PLO, 21 135: 

‘Smith, Thomas, 126 


Smiths (workers in metals at Racoon), 
100 
Smith’s Island, 73 
Snowden, William H., 149 
Soap-making, 99 
Society of Friends. See Friends. 
Solway Firth, Scotland, 105 
Somers, Capt. Richard, 127, 128 
Somers, Col. Richard, 127 
Somers’ mill, 56 
Somer’s Point, 108, 109, 127 
South Camden, 73 
South Jersey, 106 
South River, 6, 7, 14, 130, 138 
South Virginia Company. See London 
Company. 
Spain, 115 
Spey, Mary, 143 
Spicer, Jacob, 102, 104 
Spicer Township, 104, 105 
Spicers, 61 
Spicer’s Ferry, 64 
Spicer’s Ferry Bridge, 68 
Spicerville, 102 
Spider’s Point, 13 
Spinnel’s Udd, 13 
Spoon-trees, 98 
Springs, 81, 147 
Spruce Street, 119 
Squankum, 95 
Stacy, 44 
Stacy, Henry, 46 
Mahlon, 142 
Robert, 142 
Stevens, Thaddeus, 152 
Stewart, Frank H., 146 
Stileman’s mill, 56 
Stille, Olof, 9 
Stirling, Colonel, 67, 68, 103 
Stockholm, 8-10, 15, 130, 131, 133 
Stocks, 50 
Stokes, Governor, 152 
John, 76 
Capt. John, 126, 127 
Stratton, Governor Charles C., 89, 144, 
152 
Stuarts, 38 
Sturgeons, 12 
Stuyvesant, Peter, 8, 10, 15, 17, 36, 80, 
141 
Styles, Robert, 149 
Sunpink, 40 
Surveyor General, 65 
Surveyor General’s office, Burlington, 
141, 148 
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Swandale, Del., 146 
Swanson, Andrew, 45 
Lacy, 45 
Swan, 45 

Swansons, 65 

Swedeland Stream, 8-10 

Sweden, 7, 8, 10, 18, 132, 133 

Swedes’ Church at Racoon (Old 
Swedes’ Church, Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church) , 25, 101, 106, 113, 
133, 142, 151 

Swedes’ Church at Wicacoa, 151 

Swedesboro’ (Swedesborough), 9, 44, 
89, 97, 101, 126 

Swedish Admiralty, 131 

Swedish Government, 131 

Swedish mile, 142 

Swedish settlements, 9, 10, 43, 44, 
97-99, 101, 110, 113, 114, 117, 130, 
140 

Swedish settlers (Swedes) , 7-12, 14-18, 
22, 31, 36, 38-41, 45, 80, 97-102, 117 

Symmes, Mr., 126 
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Tacitus, 28 
Tallaca, 73 
Tamane, 25, 62, 144 
Tammany, 144 
Tammany Fishing Company, 62 
Tansboro’, 86 
Tar, production of, 98 
Tarmfisks, 13 
Tatem family, 90 
Tatem’s ferry, 56 
Tatum, Elizabeth, 58 
John, 58 
Taverns, 56, 59, 91, 124 
Taylor, C., 56 
John, 53 
Samuel, 57, 58 
Taylor’s ferry, 56 
Taxes, 50, 52, 54, 55 
Tehoke, 122 
Tekaacho, 122 
Tennekong (Tenekong) . See Tinicum. 
Tenths, 40, 44, 66, 71 
Terrick, Dr., 62 
Tetamchro, 45 
Tetamekanchz-kil, 122 
Thackera (Thackara), Thomas, 53, 
58, 65 


Thames, 43, 104 

Third tenth (Irish tenth), 40, 46, 51,. 
65, 71 

Thomas, Gabriel, 3, 20, 22, 25, 27, 81. 
87, 105, 106, 111, 116, 132 

Thompson, John R., 152 

Thompsons, 65 

Thomson’s Point 81 

Timber Creek, 1, 3, 6, 12, 44-46, 68.. 
78, 84, 85, 111, 122, 123, 146, 147 

Timber Creek branches, 146, 147 

Timber Creek Bridge, 55, 84, 85 

Timber Creek ferry, 56 

Timmerkill, 5, 6, 17, 21, 121, 122, 139,. 
151 

Tinicum (Tennekong) , 8-11, 15-17, 25, 
80, 102, 131, 137, 141, 142 

Tinicum Island, 120 

Tobacco, 4, 12, 34, 36, 137, 138 

Topography of West Jersey, 113-120, 
150, 151 

Tortoises, 12 

Town Bounds of Gloucester, 48, 49 

Townships, erection of, 61, 97, 105, 144 

Townships, incorporation of, 78, 87 

Transberg, Petrus, 101 

Transportation in West Jersey, 57 

Travel, pre-Revolutionary, 57 

Treadway, Henry, 54 

Treaty of Amity with France, 119 

Treaty of Breda, 39 

Treaty of Ghent, 119 

Treaty at Hartford, 36 

Treaty of Westminster, 39 

Trees, types of, 12, 98 

Trenton, 22, 44 

Trenton, battle of, 127, 145 

Trenton bridge, 82 

Trenton, Falls of, 1, 25, 34, 130 

Tripoli, 127 

Troost, Mr. (translator) , 132 

Tuckerton, 111, 152 

Tumane’s Woods, 144 

‘Turner purchase, 36 

Turner, Robert, 72 

Tyburn, 74 
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Unander, Erick, 101 
Union Township, 78 
United States, 70 
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“University of Abo, 133 

Upland, 9, 131 

‘Uppendam, Commissary Jan Janson, 
80, 141 

Upton, town of, 58, 111 
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Vanderdonck (Van Der Donck), 29, 
115, 122, 123, 131, 132, 146 

“Van Rensselaer, 132 

“Varcken’s Kill, 36 

Vaux, Robert, 23 

Vine Creek, 122 

“Vine Street, 119 

Virginia Charter, 31 

Virginia, Commonwealth of, 33, 71, 
106, 107, 138 

“Visscherus, Nicolas, 5 

“Von Dem Boyandh, Jost, 41, 141 

“Von Donop, Count, 91-94, 149 
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“Wade, Robert, 45 
“Wages, 11 
“Walker, John, 54 
Walnut Point, 122 
“Wampum, 21, 23, 27-29 
“Ward Burying Ground, 87 
“Ward, Elizabeth, 57 

family, 90 

George, 56, 58, Lil 

Israel, 56, 58 

William, 58 
Warde, James, 58 
“Ward’s letter to Washington, 93 
Ward’s Mount, 5 
“Ware, Andrew (mill) , 56 
~Warentapecka Creek, 13, 122 
“Warner, Edmund, 40 

Will, 54 
“Warrell, Joseph, Esq., 125 
Washington, George, 73, 85, 145 
“Washington Township, 95 
Watcessit, 34, 102 
‘Waterford Township, 61-64, 69, 144 
Watson (historian) , 44, 74 
“Watson, Thomas, 45 
“Wayne, General Anthony (Mad 
‘Anthony) , 67, 68, 84 


Waynwright, Hannah, 58 
Susannah, 58 
Weotsessung-sing, 9 
Webster, Samuel, 89 
Wells dug by early Swedes, 113, 114 
West family, 90 
West India Company, 3, 42 
West Jersey, 20, 22, 24, 26, 40, 41, 43, 
45, 51, 57, 63, 78, 86, 100-103, 105, 
114, 115, 124, 126, 129, 1380, 132, 
143, 150 
West Newton, 71 
West, William, 76 
Westcoat family, 127 
Westcott, Richard, 108 
Westville, 95 
Wetherill and Sons, 70 
Weymouth, 109 
Weymouth Township, 105 
Whale and seal fisheries, 4, 151 
Whales, 13, 115, 116 
Wharton, 62 
Wheeldon’s Tavern, 56 
Whigs, 63, 85, 89, 106 
Whipping post, 50 
Whitall, Ann, 94 
family, 90 
house, 93 
James, 58, 149 
Capt. Samuel, 81 
White cedar, 110 
Whitehall Street, 73, 145 
Whitlock, Lieut., 68 
Wickaco (Wicacoa, Wickacoa, 
Wickacoe) , 14, 56, 65, 151 
Wickham, Lieut., 68 
Wicksell, John, 101 
Wigwam (club) , 62 
Wilkie, Andrew, 52 
Williams, Edward, 111 
Williamstown, 95 
Wills, Commissioner, 44 
Daniel, 142 
John, 54 
Thomas, 59 
Wilmington, 7, 115 
Windmill Island, 76, 117-119, 151 
Windrufwa, Andreas, 101 
Wivenski Sackoey-sippus, 121 
Wolves, 59, 82, 115 
Wood, Allis (Sale) , 148 
Constantine, 55, 148 
family, 87, 91, 148 
Henry, 53, 55, 148 
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Isaac, 58 
Jonathan, 53, 58, 148 
John, 53, 54, 148 
Richard, 87 
Woodbury (Woodberry) , 81, 82, 87-90 
98, 112, 122, 147, 148 
Woodbury Creek (Woodberry Creek) 
58, 71, 87, 90, 91, 93, 122, 148, 
‘Woolwich Township, 104, 105, 149 
Wrangleboro’, 108 
Wyngaert’s kill, 122 
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“Yacouta, a Legend of West Jersey”, 
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Yellow fever epidemic, 90 
Yesteven, James, 45 
York, county of, 44 
Yorkshire men, 44, 45, 81 
Young, Captain, 33, 140 
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Zane Burying Ground, 147 
Zane, Robert, 53, 65 

Zebra (British vessel) , 111 
Zee, Pentor, 15, 137 

Zuydt River, 4 
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